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INTRODUCTION 


Much  ridicule  is  dealt  out  to  the  author  who 
wntes  of  a  people,  and  a  country,  which  he  has 
visited  for  only  a  short  time.  On  the  other 
hand.  It  IS  the  universal  and  so-ind  opinion  that 
the  history  of  an  individual,  or  of  nation,  can 
only  be  written  impartiaUy  by  on.  .ho  stands 
apart,  and  at  a  distance,  and  whose  impressions 
and  opmions  are  not  smothered  by  details  or 
prejudices. 

"My  wanderings  in  the  East  have  been  spread 
over  ten  years,  but  what  one  gains  in  insight 
during  a  long  stay  one  loses  in  the  power  of  con- 
veying. The  most  illuminating  books  on  India 
have  been  written  by  people  who  pass  through 
seemg  everything  with  a  fresh  eye."  writes  Ed- 
mund Candler;  and  what  he  writes  of  India 
might  weU  be  supported  by  the  evidence  of  such 
writings  as  those  of  Ford.  De  Amicis.  Dawson. 
Hammerton,  and  others. 
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vi"  INTRODUCTION 

This  is  not  by  way  of  being  a  defence  of  my 
own  audacity  in  this  and  other  volumes,  but 
an  explanation. 

I  imagine  that  a  writer  who  knew  the  Kev 
Mr.  Skeat's  dictionary  by  heart  would  cease  to 
write,  and  die  of  verbal  suffocation.  He  would 
know  so  much  of  words,  that  he  would  deem 
them  too  dangerous  to  handle.  A  litUe  knowl- 
edge may  be  a  dangerous  thing,  but  too  much 
knowledge  is  often  exile  from  activity.  They 
were  right  in  the  Garden  of  Eden. 

A  year's  travel  may  mean  many  years  of  pre- 
limmarj  study,  steadied  and  coirccted  by  ob- 
servation. I  permit  myself  to  say  as  much  for 
the  foUowmg  pages. 

I  regret  that  the  list  of  the  names  of  those 
who,  by  their  friendliness  and  hospitality,  have 
made  even  these  slight  sketches  in  the  East 
either  possible  or  profitable  is  too  long  to  give 
I  might  be  accused,  too,  of  gilding  the  frame  of 
my  picture  over  much.    Edward  Fitzgerald  was 
much  bored  one  evening  in  the  smoking-room 
of  a  certam  house  in  the  countiy  by  the  familiar 
talk  about  people  of  title.    He  said  good-night 
and  left  the  room.    A  few  minutes  later  he  put 
his  head  in  at  the  door,  holding  his  candle  in  his 
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hand,  and  said  in  a  solemn  voice:  "I  knew  a 
lord  once,  but  he  is  dead  now!"  I  should  be 
sorry  to  oflfer  such  another  opportunity  at  my 
study  door. 

Fortunately,  those  who  gave  me  letters,  and 
those  who  honored  them,  and  many  hosts  be- 
sides, are  not  of  a  class  who  look  to  the  mention 
of  their  names  for  the  assurance  of  my  feeling 
of  gratitude  and  indebtedness.  The  book,  such 
as  it  is,  is  theirs,  and  with  it  go  my  apologies  to 
them  for  its  unworthiness. 
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THE  WEST  IN  THE  EAST 


ON  THE  WAY  TO  THE  EAST 

IT  was  less  than  a  century  ago  that  the  sar- 
castic question.  "Who  reads  an  American 
book  ?"  was  posed  in  the  Edinburgh  Review. 
The  Review  was  young,  light-hearted,  and  care- 
less  of  the  feelings  of  others  in  those  days.  When 
it  was  about  to  be  issued,  Sydney  Smith  sug- 
gested  as  an  appropriate  motto  the  line  from 
Virgil:  Tenui  Muaam  meditamur  avena,  trans- 
lating it:  "We  cultivate  literature  on  a  litUe 
oatmeal!" 

Nor  Sydney  Smith,  nor  any  other  Englishman 
at  that  time,  dreamed  that  well  within  the  cen- 
tury two  books  at  any  rate,  by  American  au- 
thors, dealing  directly  with  the  British  Empire, 
would  be  given  a  prominent  place  in  the  library 
of  every  serious-minded  Englishman.  Captain 
Mahan,  of  the  United  States  Navy,  and  Mr. 
Lawrence  Lowell,  president  of  Harvard  Univer- 
sity, have  written  volumes  that  no  Englishman 
cares  to  neglect. 
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What  was  playful  condescension  when  the 
question,  "Who  reads  an  American  book  ?"  was 
asked,  has  become  a  criticism  of  English  patriot- 
ism to-day,  forno  Englishman  may  pass  by  these 
two  books  when  he  studies  his  own  empire. 

This  marks  a  great  change,  but  it  is  a  change 
that  is  often  misunderstood.  These  books  were 
not  written  to  instruct,  or  to  counsel,  the  Eng- 
lishman about  his  own  affairs,  but  to  serve  as 
commentaries  for  Americans,  in  the  study  of 
their  own  internal  and  external  affairs.  There 
is  no  suggestion  of  the  smallest  labial  lapse  in 
the  grandmotherly  method  with  eggs,  on  the 
contrary,  it  fa  a  study  of  the  old  method,  not  a 
hmt  that  there  exists  a  better  of  which  we  are 
the  inventors. 

Thfa  newly  awakened  interest  in  the  affairs  of 
Great  Britain  fa  not  an  attempt  on  the  part  of 
the  American  to  patronize  the  Englfah.  It  fa  the 
direct  result  of  our  colossal  wealth,  of  our  new 
territorial  responsibilities,  and  of  our  enforced  in- 
terest in  the  policies,  affairs,  failures,  and  sue 
cesses  of  the  great  empire.  We  can  no  longer 
avoid  thfa  concern  in  the  empire's  affairs  if  we 
would.  It  is  not  an  impertinent  nor  an  idle  curi- 
osity and  criticfam,  it  fa  a  new  burden. 

It  is  no  longer  a  question  of  whether  or  no  it 
fa  an  impertinence  for  an  American  to  deal  with 
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the  British  Empire;  let  me  be  irank,  since  I  have 
been  guilty,  and  explain  that  I,  at  least,  consider 
it  a  necessity.  It  is  our  business,  nowadays,  to 
know  as  much  of  the  internal  and  external  con- 
ditions of  the  Britbh  Empire  as  possible,  and  to 
study  these  conditions  from  an  American  point 
of  view  for  our  own  benefit,  even  if  for  no  other 
reason.  Next  to  our  own  affairs,  the  affairs  of 
Great  Britain  are  of  most  importance  to  us. 

Should  Great  Britain  lose  India,  lose  the  Suez 
Canal,  lose  the  supremacy  of  the  sea,  become  an- 
other Venice,  Spain,  Holland,  or  Denmark,  the 
one  hundred  million  inhabitants  of  the  United 
States  would  find  themselves  with  new  and  far 
heavier  burdens.  We  are  no  longer  troubling 
ourselves  as  to  whether  an  American  book  will 
be  read,  since  it  has  become  a  patriotic  duty  for 
the  American  who  is  blessed  with  the  opportu- 
nity, to  study  the  social,  moral,  and  economical 
conditions  of  the  very  people  who,  less  than  a 
century  ago,  good-naturedly  laughed  out  the 
question:  "Who  reads  an  American  book?" 
Times  have  changed;  we  have  changed. 

An  mtelligent  public  opinion  about  foreign 
affau-s  needs  fostering  in  America,  for  the  time 
is  not  far  distant  when  America  will  need  the 
backing  of  knowledge,  experience,  and  of  the 
travelled  information  of  her  wisest  men,  to  meet 
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the  problems  that  are  even  now  preparing  for 

As  an  example.  I  might  add.  if  I  were  not  the 
Tt*"!     "^'"  "^  ^^  M'-  P'^'Went  Taft 
"w- K^'»      "''•  ***  »°i°fonned  diplomacy  has 
dished"  us  m  the  East.    The  suggestion  ^m- 
mg  from  Washmgton.  that  the  six  great  powers 
should  control  together  the  railway  situaSon  in 
northern  and  southern  Manchuria,  was  received 
coldly  m  St.  Petersburg  and  in  Tokio,  and  with 
amused  condescension  in  London.  Paris,  and 
Berhn      I  was.in  the  East  at  the  time,  and  at 
more  than  one  ambassadorial  table  it  was  not 
easy  to  expkin  our  motives.    It  is  the  sane  and 
the  fair  solution  of  a  ticklish  problem  if  we  are 
to  have  an  open  door  in  China,  but  as  diplomacv 
as  a  means  to  an  end.  it  was  a  lamentable  failure 

■  !!r''%  T?*  ""'^  '^*P*"  *"««*«''  «nd  on  the 
^urth  of  July.  1910.  an  agreement  was  signed 
between  them,  which  provides  for  "friendly  co- 
operation  with  a  view  to  the  improvement  of  their 
respective  raHway  lines  in  Manchuria  and  the 
perfcctmg  of  the  connecting  services  of  the  said 
lines  and  to  abstain  from  aU  competition  preju- 
dicial to  the  realization  of  this  object." 

In  undiplomatic  language  this  means  hands 
off  in  Manchuna.  a  sign  to  other  powers  to  keep 
on  the  grass.  *^ 
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The  Japanese  are  building  at  great  cost  a  rail- 
way bridge  across  the  Yalu  River,  and  a  broad- 
gauge  railway  from  thence  to  Mukden.  The 
Russians  control  the  Trans-Siberian  Railway, 
with  a  branch  line  from  Harbin  to  Mukden, 
which  has  thus  far  been  operated  at  a  loss. 

This  great  valley,  stretching  up  from  the  Gulf 
of  Pechili  and  the  Gulf  of  Liao-tung  for  hundreds 
of  miles,  only  needs  improved  agricultural  ma- 
chinery and  cheap  labor,  which  is  at  hand,  to 
develop  mto  a  grain-growmg  territory  equal  to 
the  feedmg  of  all  Japan. 

If  Mr.  Knox  had  been  with  me  on  my  tortuous 
and  tiresome  journey  through  this  fair  land,  he 
would  not  have  dreamed  of  suggesting  that  Japan 
and  Russia  should  share  these  Chinese  spoils 
with  other  countries,  or  admit  a  participating 
influence  in  a  land  watered  by  their  blood,  and 
into  which  they  were  pouring  money. 

A  suggestion  to  us  from  France  and  Russia  on 
the  fourth  of  July,  1776,  that  they  should  share 
in  our  hardly  won  opportunity,  would  have  been 
considered  by  us  as  fantastical  as  was  the  pro- 
posal of  Mr.  Knox  by  Russia  and  Japan. 

We  have  by  this  agreement  between  Russia 
and  Japan  not  only  closed  the  door  on  ourselves, 
but  we  have  put  England  in  a  difficult  position. 
We  have  done  even  more  than  that.     We  have 
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made  it  stiU  easier  for  Japan  to  gobble  Korea.' 
though  she  is  pledged  not  to  do  so.  and  to  turn 
her  attention  to  the  consolidation  of  her  recent 
conquests  and  to  the  Pacific.    Japan  need  no 
longer  be  uneasy  m  the  East,  and  both  Russia 
and  Japan  may  now  tuni  their  eyes  to  mattew 
of  more  senous  import  to  them.    Russia  becomes 
free  agam  to  study  the  situation  in  India  and  the 
Persian  Gulf;  and  Japan  may  become  less  suave 
m  contemplating  the  exclusion  of  her  citizens 
from  Australia,  the  Philippines.  San  Francisco, 
and  Vancouyen 

As  a  diplomaUc  move  this  affair  was  as  ill-con- 
sidered and  as  embarrassing  in  its  consequences 
as  can  well  be  imagined.  If  Mr.  Knox  had  been 
m  the  employ  of  the  Japanese  government  he 
could  not  have  aided  them  more  successfully. 

Our  government  was  probably  not  kept  in 
touch  with  the  situation  in  the  East.  Our  de- 
plorable system  of  choosing  men  to  act  as  our 
diplomatic  and  sensitive  antenna  abroad,  be- 
cause they  have  been  successful  in  the  manip- 
ulation of  ward,  city,  or  state  voters  at  home. 
wiU  ere  long,  and  fortunately,  bankrupt  itself. 
Whether  the  reward-seeking  politician  likes  it  or 

J.^'^nfJi'""^'!!.""?*  "meation  of  Ko«.  by  tB. 
japansM.    When  I  wu  in  Toldo  and  m  Seoul.  I  «» told  •>>l»ini. 
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not,  we  must  soon  bcgb  to  appoint  men  w.Ho  are 
travellers,  linguists,  and  more  or  less  socially  ac- 
complished, if  we  are  to  hold  our  own,  or  even  to 
know  what  is  going  on  in  Europ<}  and  in  the  East. 
Such  commercial,  industrial,  and  financial  dis- 
turbances as  are  now  our  lot  in  America,  are  due 
to  some  extent  to  the  fact  that  our  productive 
powers  along  many  lines  are  now  greater  than 
the  demands  of  home  consumption.    Our  agents 
abroad,  whether  ambassadors,  ministers,  or  con- 
suls, have  the  new  burden  of  blazing  the  way  for 
an  increase  of  our  foreign  trade.    The  best  men 
that  we  can  get  for  such  posta  will  find  compet- 
itors from  Germany,  Belgium,  England,  France, 
and  Japan,  well  worthy  of  their  steel. 

I  have  not  only  spent  a  year  in  the  Far  East, 
but  I  have  also  been  for  a  short  visit  to  South 
America.  I  cannot  say  too  much  to  my  fellow- 
countrymen  of  the  successful  labors  of  the  new 
type  of  men  who  are  gradually,  but  all  too  slowly, 
being  tempted  into  our  diplomatic  and  civil  ser- 
vice. I  have  seen  many  of  them  now  all  over 
the  world,  men  who  are  making  this  work  their 
profession,  men  who  speak  and  write  the  lan- 
guage of  the  country  they  are  sent  to,  and  men 
who  can  speak  and  write  their  own,  men  who 
represent  the  United  States  worthily.  I  have 
also  seen  the  less  worthy  and  seen  at  close 
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quarters  the  ham,  they  do.    I  regret  that  I  muU 
forbear  to  mention  names,  but  if  the  people  of 
Ae  United  State.  Icnew  what  I  know  of  the  mere 
do  lar  and  cent,  gamed  for  them,  to  mention 
nothmg  el.e.  by  the  better-clas.  men  of  our  new 
civj  wrvice.  and  by  the  men  repre^jnting  u. 
the«,  day.  in  the  great  capital.,  they  would  wreck 
the  reputaUon  of  any  man.  or  any  party,  which 
attempted  to  revert  to  the  spoil,  sy.tem  in  the 
appomtment  of  our  civil  wrvants  abroad     It 
.hould  be  considered  a  miwlemeanor  to  appoint 
men  to  the«j  p6sts  in  payment  of  wrvice.  ren- 
dered  to  persons  or  parties  at  home.    I  take  it 
that  the  accomplished  and  wholarly  Mr.  Knox 
knows  this  already,  and  he  could  .pare  his  fellow- 
countrymen  unnecepwry  humiliation  if  he  would 
always  act  upon  it. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  last  century  the  West 
Indies  were  responsible  for  one-fourth  of  aU 
Bntwh  commerce.  The  sugar  of  the  West  Ind- 
ian Islands,  and  the  colonies  of  Spam,  were  m 
thoM  days  what  the  valleys  of  Manchuria  and 
the  Eastern  question  are  to-day.  Great  Britam 
was  our  rival  at  our  own  doors.  To-day  she  has 
practicaUy  withdrawn  her  fleet  from  the  Carib- 
bean Sea. 

It  is  acknowledged  by  everybody  except  per- 
haps Germany,  that  the  Monroe  doctrine  is  not 
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a  theory,  but  a  fact,  with  a  fleet  behind  it.     We 
have  undertaken  to  do  justice,  to  keep  tlie  peace, 
and  to  safeguard  property  in  South  America, 
largely  through  the  good  will  of  the  various 
states  there.    We  do  thU,  for  their  benefit  and 
for  our  own,  lest  any  nation  should  make  it  an 
excuse  for  the  use  of  force  in  that  region,  that 
order  is  not  preserved  there,  and  that  therefore 
their  citizens  and  their  property  need  protec- 
tion.   This  method  of  opening  the  door  to  a  for- 
eign  military  power  has  been  so  successful  along 
these  same  lines  elsewhere,  that  we  cannot  afford 
to  give  the  smallest  excuse  for  such  an  argument. 
That  is  the  pith  of  the  Monroe  doctrine,  and 
what  foreign  nation  has  not  adopted  it,  and 
fought  for  it  in  some  part  of  the  world?    The 
actual  words  of  President  Monroe  were:    "As  a 
principle  in  which  the  rights  and  interest  of  the 
United  States  are  involved  ...  the  American 
continents  ...  are  henceforth  not  to  be  con- 
sidered as  subject  for  future  colonization  by  any 
European  power.  ...  We  owe  it,  therefore,  to 
candor  and  to  the  amicable  relations  existing  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  those  powers  to  de- 
clare that  we  should  consider  any  attempt  on 
their  part  to  extend  their  system  to  any  portion 
of  this  hemisphere  as  dangerous  to  our  peace 
and  safety." 
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Americans  must  accept  the  responsibilities  of 
the  new  situation  whether  they  like  them  or  not. 
They  may  not  shirk  the  trust  imposed  upon 
U.em.  whetter  for  the  present  or  for  posteriTy. 
By  our  control  in  Cuba  and  Porto  RicTby  the 
bu  Jdmg  of  the  canal,  by  the  assertion  tha(  the 
whole  of  fte  South  American  continent  is  more 
or  less  w.thm  our  sphere  of  influence,  and  by  the 
takmg  over  of  the  Philippines,  we  have  Lde 
ourselves   to  some  extent,  responsible  for  what 

of    no  entanglmg  aUiances"  is  a  thing  of  the 

We  mu^T"*^  P''^  **  ^^'^  single-handed. 
We  must  have  a  partner  or  partners,  and  we 
must  look  on  at  the  game  of  Eastern  politics 
and  pohc,es.  not  only  with  interest,  but  with  ^ 
keen  desire  to  know  which  partner  to  choose 
sho'LK'*"!.1'^'°°^J^~'°«-    AbovelalH.^ 

oS.    '^  •'P'""^*'''  "^^^  ^  ^'  East  com! 
petent  to  advise  us  in  such  mattera. 

One  of  tiie  best-informed  students  of  Asian 
quesuons.  Sb  WiUiam  Hunter,  wrote,  just  S 
for«h«d^th:  "IhailtheadventoftieUniS 
States  m  the  East  as  a  new  power  for  good?  nS 
alone  for  tiie  island  nices  that  come  undeTftel 
care.butalsointhatgreatsettlementofEurepe!" 
see  aright,  forms  the  world  problem  of  our  dtty  » 
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The  inherited  prejudices  and  quarrels  of  for- 
eign-bom.  or  of  parent-foreign-bom  Americans, 
must  be  swept  up  in  the  dust-pan  of  provin- 
ml  national  housewifery  and  thrown  away,  that 
Amenca  as  a  whole  may  profit.    No  man  is 
truly  naturalized  as  an  American  who  persists  in 
gniftmg  his  particuhir  Old  World  enmities  or 
prejudices  upon  his  new  citizenship.    Now  tiiat 
we  are  taking  part  in  tiie  world  game,  no  faction 
m  the  body  politic  ought  to  be  permitted  to  im- 
pede  our  progress,  to  hamper  our  strength,  or  to 
confuse  our  judgment. 

Let  Irishmen  send  funds  to  back  a  political 
party  m  Great  Britain;  let  Germans  make  pres- 
ents  to  the  German  emperor;  let  Italians  send 
thousands  m  savings  back  to  T^ly;  let  Poles  hate 
boti.  Czar  and  Kaiser;  but  let  none  of  tiiese  en- 
mit.^  have  tiie  slightest  bearing  upon  our  foreign 
relations  or  our  foreign  alliances.    In  them  &e 
Irish  must  cease  to  be  Irish,  the  Germans  to  be 
Germans,  the  Italians  to  be  Italians,  and  the 
Poles  to  be  Poles,  and  aU  must  recognize  their 
fundamental   citizenship,   which   is   American. 
Amenca.  witii  imperial  tasks  on  her  hands,  can 
recognize  no  tribes  within  her   own  borders, 
among  her  own  citizens. 

It  requires  no  long  disquisition,  and  no  argu- 
ments  more  convincing  than  the  mere  state- 
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Tokio.  and  at  Z  Iw  ^■*^''  "»"««  ^~™ 

Japan  isawWet  Jf"T  "^!'™  P«'»*  "^ 
TfaVsteamp/?      '^!«'S™PV  station  at  Choshi. 

Japan  they  are  vh^„Tf  ''  *°**  ""^  " 

Hawaii  by  ^^^2 1""""* '^^'*'"^' "'«> 
power  at  ChoT  wh;.^  "^"*  *^*  "»°t«r 
This  makesT,ant?e.S  °°"  ""'^  ^'^  ^»««- 

now.  tb^  j.p,„^  ^^         ^-^  has  even 

Pen-a,  aiFa^;ht;Mhetr&^°  '■"  ^■ 
who  through  geo^phiri  SotrofT"" 
t^unt  of  parochial  noUons  f^T^l        ?  ^"^ 
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undertaken  without  ample  provisions  for  a  force 
on  sea  and  land  to  back  up  these  pretensions. 

The  people  of  Oriental  descent,  and  of 
Oriental  customs  of  life,  number  between 
800.000,000  and  800,000.000,  or  more  than 
half  the  total  population  of  the  world.  India 
and  China  alone  furnish,  India  800.000.000, 
an"  China  400,000.000,  of  this  total  popula- 
tion. Their  imports  are  estimated  at  some 
««.000.000,000  a  year.  The  chief  importers 
are: 

^I*!" WM.OOO.OOO 

r""" 800.000,000 

'"P" a£o,ooo.ooo 

™'^"« 800.000,000 

Straito  Settlemente ggo  gog  ggQ 

East  Indian  Wand. ISo'oOT)'^ 

About  one-third  of  this  trade  is  between  them- 
selves, while  roughly  $1,400,000,000  comes  chiefly 
from  Europe  and  the  United  States.  Sad  to  re- 
late, the  American  share  is  only  about  six  per 
cent,  practically  all  the  remainmg  ninety-four 
per  cent  being  supplied  by  Europe, 

The  chief  imports  of  the  Orient  are  cotton 
goods  to  the  value  of  $400,000,000,  manufact- 
ures of  iron  and  steel,  meat  and  dairy  products, 
medicine,  drugs,  and  dyes,  tobacco,  leather,  ag- 
ricultural implements,  vehicles  for  transporta- 
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^n.  and  articles  of  household  and  domestic 
use.   IJe  most  important  item  is  cotton  goods. 

ll^?.  K  ~P^  ""PP"*^  ninety-seven  per^ 
though  .t  buys  Its  raw  material  from  Ae  chief 
cotton-producer  of  the  world,  the  United  States. 
It  IS  not  our  intention  to  neglect  this  commer- 
cial opportmiity.    We  have  reminded  both  Eu- 
rope  and  the  East  officially,  on  several  occasions 
of  kte.  that  we  must  be  considered  as  having  a 
stake  m  the  East,  and  that  our  claims  and  opm- 
lons  must  be  respected.    In  certain  quarter  at 
home  our  assertion  of  claims  and  our  assump- 

upon  with  dislike  and  with  distrust.  Aftermany 
months  of  travel  and  study  in  Europe  and  in  the 
East,  an  American  looks  upon  this  expansion  of 
interest  and  responsibilify.  not  only  with  com- 
placency, but  with  the  feeling  that  it  is  mmvoid- 
able.  Even  If  we  were  not  in  control  in  the  West 
Indies,  and  in  the  PhUippine  Islands,  our  posi- 
tion as  guardians  of.the  Panama  Canal,  and 
as  spoi^ors  for  the  safety  from  aggression  of  the 

ttePactfc  Ocean,  force  us  to  play  a  part  in  the 

A  nation  like  an  individual,  must  grow  or  die. 
I  .s  true  that  our  first  concern  is  with  matters 
at  home.    How  a  man  will  run.  how  he  will 
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Aink,  even,  depends  not  a  littie  upon  the  con- 
dition  of  his  heart  Our  progress  and  prowess 
in  the  East  depend,  as  is  the  case  with  England, 
upon  our  moral  fibre  at  home. 

There  are  two  respectable  and  useful  influ- 
ences, of  far-reaching  importance  in  these  days, 
bo&  in  England  and  America,  falling  under  the 
general  head  of  Social  Reform,  which  are  not 
T  ithout  portents  and  promises  of  evil  in  this 
matter.    One  b  a  senseless  and  undiscriminat- 
mg  charity,  whether  backed  by  individuals  or 
officwUy  by  the  state;  and  the  other  is  a  weak- 
ening of  the  wiUmgness  to  accept  responsibility, 
to  take  chaige,  to  govern,  to  work  out  along 
big  lines  the  national  destmy,  the  latter  being  in 
some  sort  a  consequence  of  the  former.    The 
LitUe  Englanders,  and  those  who  oppose  the 
building  of  the  canal,  and  a  ship  subsidy  and  a 
powerful  navy,  are  types  of  those  who  hang 
back  m  England  and  in  America.    It  is  a  symp- 
tom of  the  weakening  of  the  very  finest  char- 
acteristics of  the  race. 

Thereaderofthemostelementary  sketch  of  uni- 
versal history  can  teU  of  the  cessation  of  growth 
and  then  of  the  decay,  of  Bagdad,  of  Venice,  of 
Bruges,  of  Spain,  Portugal,  and  Holland.  France 
IS  at  the  cross-roads  now.  Let  the  duties  and  re- 
sponsibilities, and  the  wealth  and  its  problems. 
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Xv^-    ,  T' ''''  '^^"^  ^^'^  'or  case  and 
«fety.  d.es!    In  spite  of  aU  that  is  preached  by 

the  unmformed  provinciality  of  the  day.  eyZ  1  v 

respectable  men  such  as  Carnegie,  a  fie^  fi^ttr 

dllT  "  "  ""'^^  '^•'y'-'  ""thing  is  mot 
disastrous  to  civilization  than  puT,osefess  Pea^ 
War  agamst  environment  is  !he  essential  It 
d.t.on  of  all  life,  whether  animal,  vegetabre  SI 
v^uaLor  national.  The  cow  and'Ihe  kp^ 
are  fru.ts  of  peace,  useful  and  ornamental  ffyou 
IJce  but  not  sufficient,  not  ideal.  The  a,w  t 
sacred  m  India,  the  lap-dog  an  idol  in  <?!;" 
Hous^^out  they  are  notaprot^tionworSr 

"La  guerre."  wrote  von  Moltke.  "est  une  in 
s^tut.on  de  Dieu.    En  elle  les  plus  noS L "3 
^uvent  leur  ^panouissement.    Sans  la  guJ^l 
mondeseperdraitdanslemat^rialisme."JoZh 
td?r  ""*:•■    "^-'^-''-ehumara 

'e  sang.       I  am  not  sure  that  both  history  and 
experience  do  not  prove  him  to  be  right.  'l" 
peat.  I  am  not  sure,  but  I  am  by  no  means  Tn 
advocate  of  war  for  war's  sake,  and  I  am     on- 
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vinced  that  defencelessness  in  face  of  the  armed 
forces  all  about  us  is  practicaUy  an  invitation  to 
war. 

He  travels  with  eyes  and  ears  sealed,  who  does 
not  become  convinced  that  this  century  is  not 
concerned,  as  were  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth 
with  religious  struggles,  as  was  the  eighteenth 
with  thr  rights  of  man.  as  was  the  nmeteenth 
with   questions   of  nationality.    The  twentieth 
century  even  now  is  characterized  by  a  strug- 
gle for  existence  in  the  field  of  commerce  and 
industry.    Peripatetic  phUosophers  in  caps  and 
b buses,  or  in  white   choke«.  or   deputations 
of  journalists,  merchants,  anu  members  of  Par- 
liament, go  and  come,  in  the  hope  of  deciding 
whether  there  is  a  German  peril,  or  a  Japanesf 
penl.    What  could  be  more  hopeless?   The  rea- 
son they  are  at  sea  is  the  simple  one,  that  the 
German  peril  and  the  Japanese  peril  are  just  as 
much  a  fact  as  the  law  of  gravitation. 

The  man  who  jumps  out  of  a  window  falls  to 
the  ground.  No  man  who  lives  in  the  three  di- 
mensions of  space,  with  which  we  are  familiar 
can  escape  that  law.  No  man  who  lives  in  Eng- 
^nd  and  America  can  escape  the  vital  necessity  of 
GCTmany  and  Japan  to  expand  or  to  go  to  the  wall. 
The  trouble  has  been  and  is,  that  we  are 
looking  at  the  question  as  one  of  malice,  of  di- 
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plonuicy.  of  d,oice.    It  b  nothing  of  the  kind. 
There  u  no  blame,  no  right  or  wrong  m  the 

and  the  United  States,  two  nations  already  enor- 
mously  nch.  it  is  simply  a  question  of  mo.^ 
wejltii.    For  Germany,  for  aU  Europe  indeed, 
and  for  Japan  ,t«  a  matter  of  life  and  death. 
^^  The  phrase  "Yellow  peril."  "German  peril." 
Japanese  peril."  is  unfortunate,  for  the  word 
peril     implies  something  terrible  and  immi- 
nent.   The  situation  exists,  but,  as  I  hope  to 
show  Uter  on  in  tiiese  pages,  neitiier  tiie  '^el- 
low  peril"  nor  the  "Japanese  perU"  is  imminent 
nor  of  war-threatening  danger  to  us  in  America 
unless  we  provoke  it  by  exaggerated  sentimen- 
tality    I  use  the  phrase  because  it  is  a  familiar 
one,  but  I  disassociate  myself  from  any  advocacy 
of  nervous  and  self-conscious  tf  Ik  or  action. 

To  talk  of  friendly  Japan,  or  of  friendly  Ger- 
many however,  is  childish.  No  commercial  rival 
armed  to  tiie  teeth  is  friendly. 

Who  knew  in  1860  tiiat  Germany  was  soon  to 
be  the  dommant  power  in  Europe  ?  Who  knew 
Uiat  she  would  defeat  Austria  in  1866?  Who 
dreamed  in  1868  tiiat  in  two  years  she  would 

TiTi?.""'^™"'*^"'^"'*^^  Whodreamed 
m  1888  that  she  was  to  be  Great  Britain's  rival 
on  tiie  sea?    Certainly  no  Englishman  cried 
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•Wolf 


at  the  appropriate  time.     What  Eng. 
luhman  bwlay  explains  why  Germany  smashed 
Denmark,  humiliated  Austria,  rumed  France, 
defies  England  on  the  sea.  squeezes  Holland 
eommerciaUy,  and  backs  Austria  in  tearing  up 
a  treaty  in  order  to  make  a  grab  in  the  Bal- 
kans ?    What  childish  nonsense  to  call  this  cry- 
mg  "  Wolf  "I    It  is  an  insult  to  that  great  power 
not  to  admit  that  it  is  a  very  fine.  fuU-grown 
wolf,  and  just  now  very  much  on  the  prowl. 
That  u  the  fundamental  factor  to  be  remem- 
bered m  any  discussion  of  this  much-discussed 
question.    It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  the 
nations  whose  lives  are  at  stake  consider  the 
matter  more  seriously  than  nations  which  have 
only  pounds  or  dollars  at  stake. 

Germany  has  a  territory  smaller  than  the  State 
of  Texas,  and  a  population  of  over  60,000,000. 
and  Germany  can  no  longer  feed  herself.    She 
can  feed  herself  for  about  two  hundred  and  fifty 
days  of  the  year.     What  about  the  other  one 
hundred  and  fifteen  days  ?    That  is  the  German 
peril,  and  that,  on  a  smaller  scale,  is  the  Japanese 
peril,  and  to  discuss  the  question  as  to  whether 
It  exists  or  not,  is  mere  beating  the  air.    It  is 
not  in  the  least  an  ethical  problem,  it  is  German 
policy.  It  IS  Japanese  policy,  and  in  both  cases 
forced  upon  them,  and  war  is  sometimes  an  in- 
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•tniment  of  policy.    You  can  no  more  waU  in  a 
nation,  cramp  it.  confine  it.  threaten  it  with  star- 
vaUon.  without  a  protest  and  a  struggle,  than 
you  can  do  the  same  to  an  individual.    Whether 
a  man  will  fight  for  his  life  or  not  is  not  a  ques- 
tion. ,t  IS  a  fact.    Japan  has  already  given  the 
he  to  our  advocates  of  peace  at  any  price  in  this 
country   by   annexing   Korea    and   occupying 
Manchum  by  force  and  in  spite  of  our  trea^ 
with  Korea,  one  article  of  which  reads-   "If 
other  Powers  deal  unjustly  with  either  govern- 
ment.  the  one  will  exert  its  good  offices,  on  be- 
ing mformed  of  the  case,  to  bring  about  an 

fS'te    "  *'™°*^"^"*'  "*"'  '^'"^'°*  '**  '"*°*"^ 
The  rwder  will  understand  the  situation  bet- 
ter with  these  comparisons  at  hand.    The  United 
States  has  a  population  of  about  88  peiwns  per 
square  mile.  Japan  has  a  popuktion  of  317  to 
the  square  mile,  while  Europe,  with  an  ar«a  m 
square  miles  not  rriuch  larger  than  the  United 
States,  has  a  population  of  390.000,000,  or  a 
density  of  101  to  the  square  mile.     Great  Britain 
has  a  smaUer  area  than  Colorado  and  a  density 
of  470,  while  England  alone  has  a  density  of  605 
Belgium  is  less  than  one  and  a  half  times  as  lar^e 
as  Massachusetts,  and  has  a  density  of  616 
Canada  has  a  density  of  only  1.75.     Italy  is  not 
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much  kiger  than  Nevada,  but  Nevada  has  leu 
Jan  one  person  to  the  square  mile,  and  Italy  898. 
Rhode  Island,  our  most  densely  populated  State 
has  a  population  of  407  to  the  square  mUe;  next 
comes  Massachusetts  with  848. 

Neither  Germany  nor  Japan  has  created  or 
fostered  this  situation.  The  mischief  and  the 
malice  begin  when  they  are  accused  of  what 
they  cannot  help.  But  to  say  the  situation  does 
not  exist  is  ignorant,  sUly,  or  sentimental,  de- 
pending upon  the  person  who  speaks.  Nor  am 
I  putting  words  into  the  mouth  of  Germany 
or  Japan  when  I  say  that  both  Germany  and 
Japan  must  find  ouUets  for  their  surplus  popu- 
htion;  I  am  only  quoting  such  authorities  as  the 
Pnme  Minister  of  Japan,  and  the  distinguished 
German  historian  Professor  Hans  DelbrOck. 

The  interesting  problem  to  put  to  onerelf  is, 
how  is  the  hydra-headed  democracy  in  England 
and  America,  easy-going  and  money-making,  to 
face  Germany,  governed  by  its  wise  men,  and 
Japan,  now  as  much  as  a  century  ago,  governed 
by  a  group  of  feudal  nobles,  with  the  mikado, 
who  is  not  merely  obeyed  but  worshipped  by 
the  great  mass  of  the  Japanese,  at  their  back. 

I  made  bold,  not  long  ago,  to  publish  a  serious 
study  of  the  internal  and  domestic  situation  in 
England;    an.=  the  following  pages  attempt  to 
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deal  with  the  external  and  imperial  nktions  of 
Great  Britain,  becauM  as  Americana  we  are 
vitally  interested  to  know  how  soon,  and  to  what 
extent,  we  are  to  be  involved  m  imperial  mat- 
ters in  an  even  graver  measure  than  now. 

Great  Britain,  with  ita  lUOO.OOO  square  miles 
of  territory  to  protect,  with  its  400,000.000  of 
people  to  govern,  must  necessarily  Invite  the 
scrutiny  of  Americans  interested  in  the  welfare 
of  their  own  country.  One  need  hardly  pay 
heed  to  those  foolish  or  sensitive  persons  who 
look  upon  such  scrutiny  as  an  unpertinence. 

In   1907  the  official  figures  show  that  the 
United   Kingdom   purchased    $900,000,000   nt 
food,  drink,  and  tobacco  in  foreign  countries; 
$850,000,000  of  raw  materials  and  partly  manu- 
factured articles;  $650,000,000  of  manufactured 
articles.    Great  Britain,  with  its  populatior.  of 
some  45,000,000  odd,  is  supporting  foreign  in- 
dustries, and  enriching  foreign  nations,  ourselves 
among  the  number,  to  the  extent  of  $8,400,- 
000.000  annually.    Her  self-governing  colonies 
bought  foreign  goods  to  the  amount  of  $500,000,- 
000,  and  her  crown  colonies  to  the  amount  of 
$1«5,000.000.    Here  is  a  customer  who  buys 
over  $3,000,000,000  worth  of  goods  annually, 
and  yet  cannot  find  sufficient  employment  at 
home  for  her  own  people,  who  are  emigrating 
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to  other  countriei.    Here  is  a  cuatomer  who  per- 
■iito  in  fooling  himielf  with  the  belief  that  he  ia  a 
free  trader,  when  his  net  receipts  from  customs 
are  •1.40«,«00,000  a  year,  and  his  net  receipts 
from  excise  are  $1,«14,000,000,  or  a  total  taxation 
of  food  and  drink  amounting  to  92,916,^00,000. 
In  addition  to  this  he  has  the  highest,  the  most 
costly,  and  the  most  pernicious  tariff  in  the  world 
in  his  trades-unions,  which  put  a  tax  on  every 
laborer's  time  and  every  laborer's  hand  and  arm. 
Men  are  only  allowed  to  work  so  many  hours,  and 
to  produce  so  much.    This  is  the  tariff  which  is 
ruining  England  slowly  but  surely.    America  is 
really  a  free-trade  country  as  compared  with  my 
delightfully  dull  friend  John  Bull,  who  goes  to 
the  extreme  length  of  taxing  time  and  taxing 
energy,  thus  adding  enormously  to  the  cost  price 
of  everything  he  sells,  and  thus  buOding  a  tariff 
wall  against  hb  own  workmen  in  their  attempts 
to  compete  with  the  foreigner.    It  is  the  most 
cruel  of  all  forms  of  taxation. 

British  railways  also  add  to  this  burdensome 
tariff  by  declining  to  quote,  as  do  German  and 
American  railways,  low  rates  for  goods  destined 
for  export.  There  is  much  criticism  of  Ameri- 
can railway  finance,  but  what  should  we  think  of 
such  a  situation  as  the  following?  A  German 
manufacturer  can  send  goods  from  Hamburg 
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to  Birmingham  via  London  at  a  much  !«  rate 
ftan  a  Won  manufacturer  can  send  goods  d^ 
feet  to  Bummgham.  Goods  can  be  Suvered 
jn  Bu^mgham  f^m  New  York  at  a  l^X 
*an  from  Liverpool.  The  British  manure" 
u^r  pays  from  twenty  to  thirty  per  cent  higher 

S    A    . "  r^^  "°*  *°  WesVAfrica.  £uZ 
Afnca  Ausfralm.  and  in  many  cases  New  Zea- 
knd.  than  do  German  or  American  ship^ 
At  any^te.  this  was  the  ca«.  as  bte  as  K 
im^It  .s  worth  noUng  in  this  connection  L 
the  raJway  rates  in  the  United  States  are  much 
lower  than  anywhere  else  in  the  world.    The 
average  railway  rate  per  ton  per  mile  in  ibk 

the  roads  havmg  great  density  of  tmffic.  or 
handlmg  mamly  cheap  and  bulky  commodiur 
are  even  ower.  The  avemge  rate  per  tT  jj 
?  es"  1  *"? r  ?*  Pem^sylvairBailrTd 
of  the  Lake  Shore  and  Michigan  Southern.  5.«7 

3s  wi-,  1  '^"  ^^^P--^-  and  Ohio;4.SS 
mdls;  whJe  the  average  rate  per  ton  per  mile  on 
tte  radways  of  Prance  is  14  Zu;  and  oHh,^ 
of  Germany,  is  mills. 

The  cost  per  mile  of  American  raflways  ^.- 
erages  $54,481;  of  the  railways  of  the  Uni:,^ 
Kmgdom.  W73.438:   of  the  German  Em^^ 
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$10«,485;  of  Y-nnca,  $1S3  871;  of  Bdgium, 
$162^86;  and  th  t-  present  capitalization  of  Amer- 
ican railroads  on  ii  aiiJffage  basis  is  shown  to  be, 
by  the  most  recent  investigations  of  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission,  only  slightly  more 
to-day  than  it  was  twenty  or  thirty  years  ago.' 

As  I  write,  in  June,  1910,  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  is  presenting  his  year's  budget 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  I  have  just 
heard  that  House  cheering  the  statement  that 
Great  Britain's  next  year's  expenses  will  amount 
to  nearly  $1,000,000,000,  or  £198,000,000;  that 
between  1899  and  1909  the  expenditure  on  the 
navy  mcreased  from  $120,000,000  to  $200,000,- 
000;  on  the  army  from  $100,000,000  to  $140,- 
000,000;  on  the  civil  service  from  $185,000,000 
to  the  enormous  sum  of  $330,000,000,  or  an  in- 
crease of  seventy-eight  per  cent.  Great  Britain's 
expenditures  on  army,  navy,  civil  service,  pau- 
pers, old-age  pensioners,  the  insane,  the  feeble- 
minded, are  a  tribute  to  her  wealth  indeed. 

No  other  country  could  drive  her  workingmen 
to  emigrate,  could  tax  her  productive  power  by 
trades-unions  regulations,  see  her  birth-rate  di- 
minishing, and  cheer  her  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 

' "  W«ten«y^-Their  limitetiou  and  PtmlbllBie»."  An  addnw 
before  the  National  Biven  and  Harbora  Oongieaa  of  the  United 
State»,  1910,  by  Frederio  A.  Delano.  "Ctort,  Ckpitalintion  and 
iMmated  Value  ef  Amerioan  Kailwajn,"  by  Slawm  IliomiMon. 
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chequer  as  he  cracks  jokes  on  the  subject  of  these 
figures.    Nothing  is  put  back  into  the  sinking 
fund,  nothing  is  token  off  the  income  tax,  ex- 
penditure has  almost  exactly  doubled  between 
1890  and  1910.  and  the  national  debt  stonds  at 
«3,800.000,000,  or  $86  per  head  of  the  popula- 
tion.   I  may  add  that  the  gross  national  debt 
of  the  United  States  in  the  same  year  stood  at 
«2.735.815,000.  or  $32  per  head  of  the  popuk- 
tion;  the  national  debt  of  Germany  at  $1  078  - 
375,000,  or  $16.50  per  head  of  the  popuktion; 
the  national  debt  of  Japan  at  $1,162,074,850,  or 
m  per  head  of  the  population;    the  colossal 
national  debt  of  France  at  $6,032,844,000,  or 
$153  per  head  of  the  population. 

As  an  admirer  of  John  Bull,  I  wish  to  caU 
attention  to  the  good  health  and  good  spirits, 
to  the  cheery,  damn-the-consequences  optimism, 
which  this  situation  illustrates. 

Other  countries  are  being  taxed;  we  in  the 
United  States  are  being  taxed,  but  we  are  bor- 
rowmg  on  our  motor-cars,  our  aeroplanes,  our 
pianos,  our  jewehy.  our  luxuries,  in  short.  To 
phrase  it  differently,  and  perhaps  to  some  people 
more  cogenUy,  we  are  merely  pawning  our  easily- 
done-without  toys;  but  Great  Britain,  with  her 
mcome  tax  at  war  figures,  and  her  wine  and 
spirito  tax  larger  than  ever,  <»  pawning  John 
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BuU's  coat  and  shoes  1  In  the  United  SUtes  we 
have  not  even  scratched  the  surface  of  our  tax- 
able  possibilities,  while  in  Great  Britain  it  looks 
as  ,f  Mrs.  Bull's  shawl  will  have  to  go  next,  and 
they  have  dreary  weather  for  coaUess  men  and 
shawUess  women  in  Great  Britain. 

To  the  American  who  has  heard  overmuch  c: 
the  extravagance  of  America  and  of  Americans 
of  late  years,  it  is  a  relief  to  hear  Great  Britain's 
present  ChanceUor  of  the  Exchequer  expounding 
jauntjy  an  expenditure  of  a  thousand  million 
dollars.  He  and  his  followers  evidentiy  regard 
thrift  as  a  dreary  virtue. 

If  an  American  returns  from  nearly  a  year's 
journey  through  the  Far  East,  where  Germany. 
Ru8s«,  Japan.  China.  India.  Egypt,  and  Amer- 
T  T-  *?  :^^°'y  interested  in  this  condition  of 
the  British  Empire,  and  finds  the  Imperial  Parlia- 
ment apparenUy  oblivious  of  these  matters,  but 
engrossed  in  playing  a  game  on  the  steps  of  the 
throne,  with  a  handful  of  Irishmen  who  represent 
four  mdlion  people  only,  he  may  be  pardoned 
for  thmkmg  it  is  business  to  teU  his  countrymen 
what  he  can  of  the  situation.    If  your  neigh- 
bor's house  is  on  fire,  it  would  be  silly  indeed  not 
to  study  the  way  the  chimneys  were  built,  dis- 
cover if  possible  how  the  fire  started,  and  who 
was  careless  or  who  mischievous.    He  would  be 
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a  sensitive  householder  indeed  if  he  considered 
such  an  investigation  impertinent.  If  the  Brit- 
ish Empire  is  not  on  fire,  no  one  will  deny  that 
there  is  much  smoke  and  smouldering  both  at 
home  and  in  India,  in  Egypt,  in  Persia,  in  South 
Africa,  and  elsewhere. 

Oh.  we  have  heard  this  cry  of  "  Wolf  "  so  often ! 
reply  a  certain  class  of  Englishmen.  Yes,  they 
heard  it  in  Spain,  in  Holland,  they  heard  it  in 
France  shortiy  before  1870,  and  heeded  it  not. 
That  fable  of  the  cry  of  "Wolf"  has  done  much 
harm,  because  it  is  misinterpreted.  He  who 
cries  "Wolf"  continually  may  be  silly,  but  what 
of  him  who  does  not  listen  when  the  real  wolf 
appears?  Better  listen  every  time  the  cry  is 
heard  than  lose  all  one's  sheep. 

Colonels  Stoppel  and  Lewal  cried  "Wolf" 
about  the  French  army  before  1870,  and  were 
met  with  the  reply  from  the  Minister  of  War  Le 
Boeuf:  "Nous  sommes  archipret — jusqu*  au 
dernier  bouton!"  and  shortly  after,  Germany 
crowned  her  emperor  in  Versailles. 

There  are  several  hungry  wolves  about  now, 
and  one  can  almost  see  the  ironical  grin  when 
they  hear  those  martial  heroes.  Stead,  and  Car- 
negie, and  William  Jennmgs  Bryan,  telling  the 
sheep:  "Oh,  it  is  only  the  old  cry  of  Wolf!" 
One  is  tempted  at  times  to  agree  with  Herbert 
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Spencer  that  "the  ultimate  result  of  shieldinir 
men  from  the  effects  of  their  folly  is  to  fiU  the 
world  with  fools,"  but  he  kcks  virility  and  pa- 
triotism who  succumbs  to  that  Capuan  tempta- 
tion.  Su-  Frederick  Maurice  writes  that  of  the 
one  hundred  and  seventeen  wars  fought  by  Eu- 
ropean nations,  or  the  United  States,  against  civ- 
ilized powers  from  1700  to  1870,  there  l  only 
ten  where  hostilities  were  preceded  by  a  declara- 
tion  of  war. 

Three  hundred  millions  of  Great  Britain's  pop- 
ulation are  in  India;  let  us  go  there  and  have  a 
look  at  her  biggest  problem,  and  at  tiie  neighbors 
of  India  in  China,  Japan,  Manchuria,  Siberia, 
and  Russia. 

"The  true  fulcrum  of  Asiatic  dominion  seems 
to  me  increasingly  to  lie  in  the  Empire  of  Hin- 
dustan.   The  secret  of  the  mastery  of  the  world 
w.  if  they  only  knew  it,  in  the  possession  of  tiie 
British  people."    So  writes  Lord  Curzon.  When 
one  has  travelled  the  length  of  the  Mediterranean 
Sea,  and  then  across  it  from  Marseilles  to  Port 
Said    tim)ugh  tiie  Suez  Canal  and  across  tiie 
Arabian  Sea  to  Bombay  from  Aden,  one  needs 
no  convmcing  and  would  listen  to  no  arguments 
to  tiie  contrary  tiiat  Great  Britain,  witii  India 
IS  tiie  greatest  empire  tiie  world  has  seen,  but  tiiat 
Great  Britain  witiiout  India,  and  tiie  military 
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and  trade  route  to  India,  would  soon  be  a  negH- 
giWe  quantity,  a  Spain,  or  Portugal,  or  Holland. 
To  read  through  a  geography  is  duU  business, 
but  to  travel  through  your  geography  h  enlight- 
ening indeed. 

The  first  thing  that  excites  one's  curiosity  is, 
that  there  seems  to  be  litUe  free  trade  in  this 
journey  to  Bombay.  The  Penmsular  and  On- 
ental  Steamship  Company  practicaUy  monopo- 
lizes the  passenger  traffic.  I  was  informed  that 
there  was  some  arrangement  with  other  com- 
panies which  left  the  P.  and  O.  Company  a  mo- 
nopoly. As  a  consequence  of  this,  British  gas- 
tronomies have  full  play. 

I  have  eaten  stewed  dog  with  the  Sioux  Ind- 
ians m  our  Northwest;  I  have  eaten  indescrib- 
able stuff  in  Mexico;  I  have  lived  for  weeks 
in  the  middle  of  summer  on  a  war-ship  off  the 
coasts  of  Cuba  and  Porto  Rico  on  canned  food; 
I  have,  I  believe,  eaten  rats  m  Manchuria-   I 
have,  aks!  overeaten  in  Paris;  I  have  kbored 
with  the  stodgy,  heavy  food  of  English  country 
uins,  and  no  harm  has  resulted;  but  when  I 
landed  from  that  P.  and  O.  steamer  at  Bombay 
my  stomach  was  in  tears.    My  fellow  country- 
men wiU  find  it  hard  to  believe,  but  it  is  a  fact 
that  on  that  same  steamer  on  her  way  to  some 
of  the  hottest  weather  in  the  world,  in  the  Suez 
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Canal  and  the  Red  Sea,  there  was  only  one  kind 
of  mineral  water  to  be  had,  and  that  only  in 
pmts!    Can  pig-headed  stupidity  go  further? 
Ihe  Imen  on  my  breakfast  tray  in  the  morning 
was,  for  the  first  two  mornings,  so  besmeared 
and  spotted  with  egg  and  coffee  stains  that  I 
threatened  to  go  to  the  captain.    Remember, 
too,  that  the  fares  on  these  steamers  are  high, 
and  that  we  were  travellmg  as  comfortably  as 
the  accommodations  of  the  ship  permitted.    No 
wonder  they  are  losing  their  trade.    But  what 
business  is  it  of  mine?    Why  not  go  by  some 
other  line  ?    I  will  be  frank,  also,  in  my  admira- 
tion,  and  say  that  when  I  travel  with  my  women 
folk  on  the  water.  I  am  happier  to  think  that 
Amencans   or  Englishmen   are  in   command 
Both  they  and  I  wiU  have  a  fair  chance,  and  the 
American  or  the  English  captain  will  not  be 
found  among  the  saved  if  their  passengers  are 
not  saved  too.    I  am  bound  in  honor  to  add 
that  the  agent  of  this  same  P.  and  O.  line  in  Cal- 
cutta rendered  me  every  service  in  his  power, 
for  which  I  shall  never  cease  to  be  grateful,  when 
I  sought  his  good  offices  to  help  me  in  getting  an 
mvalid  home.    What  do  food  and  drink  matter, 
after  aU,  if  one  may  count  upon  efficiency  and' 
kmdness  in  the  hour  of  distress  and  danger  ?  But 
even  then,  if  it  is  not  my  business,  and  perhaps 
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it  is  not,  to  criticise,  this  is  no  answer  to  the 
hordes  of  houseless,  hungry  men  that  one  sees 
any  night  on  the  Embankment  in  I^ndon,  nor 
to  the  rapidly  increasmg  hundreds  of  thousands 
supported  by  the  state  there,  nor  to  the  hundreds 
of  thousands  who  are  emigrating  because  there 
is  no  work  for  them.  They  have  a  right  to  ques- 
tion the  muddling,  unenterprising  methods  of 
those  in  control,  whose  sole  gauge  of  food,  drink, 
and  dirt  is  a  thirteen  per  cent  dividend. 

Even  as  we  leave  the  quay  at  Marseilles  the 
three  races  — the  English,  the  Indian,  and  the 
French  —  are  exploiting  themselves.  The  Ind- 
ians, three  of  them  doing  one  man's  work,  and 
physically  awkward,  are  loading  and  unloading 
under  the  governing  finger  of  a  silent  English 
officer.  Half  a  dozen  French  girls  between  the 
ages  of  seven  and  twelve  are  dancing  the  can-can, 
as  though  they  were  in  the  Jardin  de  Paris,  and 
soliciting  the  pennies  of  the  passengers. 

A  distingubhed  French  physician  has  ex- 
plained the  attitude  of  France  toward  con- 
scription and  race  suicide  by  saying  that  France 
is  hundreds  of  years  in  advance  of  the  rest  of  the 
world  in  civilization,  and  that  the  unruliness  and 
selfishness  and,  as  I  should  term  it,  their  ma- 
tured frivolity,  are  marks  of  a  higher  civilization. 
Some  of  us  call  it  decadence.    In  India  we  are 
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to  see  a  civilization,  old  when  the  French  were 
.n  skms  There  too  ambition  is  dead,  and  U>ree 
?  „  millions  are  powerless  in  the  hands  of 
a  few  Englishmen.  Perhaps  civilization  always 
ends  by  givmg  up  the  problem  of  life  as  insolu- 
ble, and  setties  down  to  the  studied  frivolity  of 
Pans,  or  to  Uie  calm  despair  of  India. 

Our  fellow  passengers  are  almost  all  English 
with  here  and  there  a  retuming  Parsi  merchant, 
or  a  French  German,  or  American  globe-trotter. 
There  are  also  a  number  of  women,  some  young, 
some  of  an  uncertain,  twilight  age.  who  are  go- 
ing out  to  be  married.     Itwasoneoftiiefeatures 
of  travel  all  through  the  East.  I  found.     On  al- 
most every  ship,  under  tiie  wing  of  the  captain, 
one  met  one  or  more  of  these  women  going  out 
to  many  men  whose  duties  did  not  permit  tiiem 
to  go  m  search  of  their  brides.    So  far  as  I  could 
see,  the  protection  of  the  captam  was  altogether 
unnecessaiy .    If  one  may  judge  of  the  loneliness 
of  the  bachelors  in  the  East  by  tiie  brides  who 
go  out  to  marry  them,  it  must  be  distressing. 
There  are  more  than  a  million  more  women  than 
men  m  Engknd  alone;  the  women  outnumber 
the  men  m  Scotland  also;   only  in  Ireland  is 
there  anythmg  like  an  equality  of  numbers. 
Such  wealth  of  choice  would  lead,  one  would 
suppose,  to  a  certain  lesthetic  discrimination,  but 
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apparentiy  in  these  matters  the  East  has  the  ef- 
fect of  hurrying  the  white  man,  though  in  turn 
the  East  is  not  hurried  by  him. 

"Now  it  ia  not  good  for  the  Chriatian's  heslth  to  buitle 

the  Aiyan  brawn. 
For  the  Chriitian  tile*,  and  the  Aiyan  •miles,  and  be 

weareth  the  Chriitian  down; 
And  the  end  of  the  fight  is  a  tombstone  white  with  the 

name  of  the  kte  deceased. 
And  the  epitaph  drear:   'A  fuel  lies  here  who  tried  to 

hustle  the  East.'" 

So  writes  Mr.  Rudyi'rd  Kipling,  who  easily  sur- 
passes any  man  of  our  breed,  in  his  power  of  im- 
aginative analysis. 

Tell  me  no  more  of  the  American  twang!  It 
i;  distressing,  if  you  please,  but  having  travelled 
many  days  in  tiie  atmosphere  of  the  English 
voice,  I  mudi  prefer  the  rank  infidelity  of  the 
American  whining  twang  to  the  guttural,  not  to 
say  catarrhal,  sing-song  of  Anglican  vocal  con- 
formity. Some  of  the  more  pieicing  English 
voices  may  be  likened  imto  diminutive  steam- 
whistles  suffering  from  bronchitis. 

He  is  a  fussy  tiaveller  indeed  who  pays  much 
attention  to  such  matters  as  these  when  he  is 
sailing  through  the  Mediterranean  to  the  land 
of  the  Great  Mughal  for  the  first  time.  These 
are  mere  comments  to  put  away  in  the  card- 
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catalogue  of  one's   brain   for   powible   future 
reference. 

What  an  embroidered  sea  it  is!    Fringed  by 
Spam   France.  Italy.  Greece.  Persia.  Palestine. 
I!.»rpt.  Arabia.    We  see  the  knd  of  the  Phar- 
aohs, of  Moses.  Jesus.  Muhammad.  Alexander. 
Caesar,  Hannibal,  Napoleon.    We  saU  through 
the  religions,  the  law,  the  literature,  the  art,  the 
fraditions    that    ruled,    and    rule,    the    world 
Here  are  the  Pentateuch,  the  Psahns,  Job.  the 
Gospeb.  the  Greek  drama  and  comedy,  the 
Koran,  the  Epic  of  Antar.  the  literature  and  kw 
of  the  Latins  and  the  Italians,  and  the  greatest 
of  comedies,  Don  Quixote.    If  the  Avon  emp- 
tied mto  this  sea,  it  could  claim  aU  the  greatest 
names  in  literature.    And  what  a  literary  gamut 
It  IS  from  Don  Quixote  to  the  thirteenth  chapter 
of  I  Corinthians! 

We  sail  past  Rome.  Athens.  Carthage.  Alex- 
andria. Jerusalem.  Mecca,  and  through  that  nar- 
row blue  ribbon  of  the  Suez  Canal,  which  binds 
togcaier  the  greatest  empire  of  them  aU.  the  Brit- 
ish Empire.  It  is  the  sea  of  aU  the  most  poig- 
nant associations  of  the  world.  No  one's  mem- 
ories are  complete  without  it  Not  to  know  the 
Mediterranean  and  its  associaUons  is  not  to  be 
educated,  is  not  to  be  a  man  of  the  real  world 
«  not  to  know  the  history  of  the  world,  for  the 
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tidea  of  thia  aea  are  the  pulae-beata  of  the  heart 
of  hiatory.    We  Americana  are  merely  ethnologi- 
cal muahrooma  in  a  grove  of  pahna  and  cedars. 
At  Port  Said  we  are  in  the  anteroom  of  the 
Eaat    I  do  not  intend  to  write  a  guide-book. 
Messrs.  Murray  and  Baedeker  have  too  many 
literary  parasites  already,  but  I  must  let  the  ink 
bubble  occasionally  with  my  personal  delight, 
and  perhaps  to  old  travellers  my  naif  enjoyment 
of  every  day  of  those  many  months  spent  in  the 
East.     I  gazed  at  those  Arabs  at  Port  Said,  I 
studied  their  sensual,  and  in  many  cases  dia- 
bolical, faces  with  awe  and  interest.    In  Europe 
other  white  men  are  different,  to  be  sure,  but  it 
is  possible  to  account  for  the  differences,  to  ana- 
lyze the  differences  in  a  superficially  satisfactory 
way.    But  these  human  beings  are  not  merely 
different,  they  are  something  else. 

That  tall,  naked,  black  man,  with  his  head 
shaven,  sitting  in  this  broiling  sun,  which  would 
knock  me  over  in  half.an  hour  were  my  head  not 
covered  with  cork  and  linen,  and  protected  be- 
sides by  a  white  umbrella;  this  man,  with  his 
prognathic  jaw,  his  shining  teeth,  his  legs  and 
shoulders  looking  as  though  they  had  been  re- 
cently polished,  his  eyes  with  that  clearness  and 
sheen  in  them,  as  though  they  were  swimming  in 
some  liquid,  like  a  compass,  he  may  be  common- 
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Slir  *°^*^r  °*^"  *"''•"«"•  ^"t  I '««  over  the 
aide  and  gloat  over  him. 

This  is  the  blood  that  slashed  through  Europe 

God    and  Uiat  Muhammad  was  his  one  true 

^ted  geography  many,  many  year,  ago  in- 
stead of  committrng  the  text  that  framed  Wm  to 

^„^  J5ft^  r^  ^"  ^"^^  •"**•  *«  Indian 
prmce  wiUi  hw  bejeweUed  turban,  the  Japanese 

with  h«  straw  coat,  the  Burmese  lady  with  her 

and  h«  pigtoiL  Those  baby  lessons  in  eth- 
nology, how  I  should  have  devoured  the  text  had 
I  dr^med  Jat  one  day  I  was  actually  to  eat. 
and  Wk.  and  shoot,  and  ride,  and  visit  with  these 
people,  and  even  take  photographs  of  them  with  a 
machme  that  was  not  even  invented  in  those  days 
I  m*ke  no  apology  for  gazing  at  that  boat-load 
of  Arabs,  huddled  together  waiting  to  coal,  or 
floating  away  having  done  their  day's  work.    It 

Bmyfirst  real  sip  of  the  East,  and  I  am  far  more 
^even  than  when  I  played  my  firstgame  of 
base-ball  m  a  real  uniform,  made  in  the  sewing- 
room;  or  when  I  marched  up  to  take  a  painfully 
attenuated  degree  at  Harvard;  or  when  I  made 
my  first  speech  m  public.    These  are  aU  exciting 
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episodes,  but  now  I  am  voyaging  into  the  world 
from  whence  we  all  came.  I  am  actually  getting 
near  the  country  where  they  invented  Adam,  and 
Eve,  and  Noah.  In  a  few  hours  I  shaU  see  the 
place  where  Moses  made  a  reputation  as  an  am- 
phibious commissariat  which  in  my  boyhood  im- 
pressed me  far  more  than  his  unequalled  ability 
as  a  law-giver.  Moses,  and  Jesus,  and  Muham- 
mad were  aU  bom  in  this  region,  in  this  climate, 
m  this  atmosphere,  yes,  I  am  bound  to  confess 
that  it  was  aciting.       ' 

The  best  books  on  the  East,  as  every  one 
knows,  are  the  Bible  and  the  Arabian  Nights, 
and  yet  I  found  most  travellers  were  saturating 
themselves  with  snippity  descriptions  of  monu- 
ments and  places,  with  tabloids  of  history,  with 
technical  paragraphs  on  architecture  and  the 
ethnic  religions,  with  figures  about  the  he^ht  of 
tills  and  the  length  of  that,  or  condensed  statis- 
tics of  exports  and  imports,  and  the  tonnage 
through  the  Suez  Canal,  and  dates  about  the 
Pharaohs,  and  the  Mughab.    No  wonder  they 
see  nothing,  know  nothmg,  enjoy  nothing,  and 
come  home  bringing  a  few  expletives,  adjectives, 
and  photographs,  which  can  be  had  for  a  smaU 
price  either  m  New  York  or  in  London. 

The  first  thing  to  do  m  going  to  the  East  is 
to  turn  your  education  out  on  your  desk  so  that 
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^Z  Ta  t  »*.?'  ^**°"  "^  '*'  ''"d  there  you 
wdl  find  the  Bible  and  the  A»bian  NJghts.  and 

aeOdys«y,andtheIliad.andVuga.andHerod- 
ohis  and  Xenophon.  and  you  wiU  realire  what 
a  fool  you  were  not  to  have  devoted  more  time  to 
thm  when  you  were  asked  to  do  so.  Guide- 
books can  get  you  to  the  East,  but  they  do  not 

getyou.ns.de.    It  is  temperament,  that  com.ts. 
not  trains. 

It  must  be  about  as  amusing  to  visit  the  East 
w.th  a  d,mly  mformed  courier,  as  to  be  taken 
through  the  Louvre  by  a  page-boy  from  the  hotel; 
or  to  v^.t  U.e  British  Museum,  with  the  driver  of 
the  cab  whom  you  happen  to  hail  to  take  you 

to  other  traveUers  that  I  would  not  waste  even 
a  week  s  tmie  m  aU  the  East,  with  only  the  re- 
jourees  of  the  average  tourist  at  my  command. 
It  was  the  unstinted,  and  instructed,  and  expe- 
nenced  hospitality  of  the  English  in  India  aS 
Chma  and  of  the  Japanese  in  Japan.  Korea,  and 
Manchum.  that  made  my  visit  profitable  and 
.mmensely  enjoyable.    Through  them,  and  the 
nabve  prmc«  of  India.  I  was  given  a  universal 
passport,  and  welcomed  as  a  chartered  and  priv- 
Jeged  guest,  and  the  burden  of  my  debt  to  Lm 
for  that  glonous  year  is  beyond  lightening  by 
any  poor  words  of  mine. 
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Even  these  first  Orientals  out  here  on  the 
fringe  seem  to  say  to  me:  Beware  of  the  men 
who  are  ever  itching  to  be  doing  something,  who 
cannot  wait  They  must  be  cowards  at  bottom, 
afraid  of  themselTes  or  of  the  world!  And  after 
these  many  months  I  realize  that  this  is,  to  the 
Westoner,  the  disturbmg  message  of  the  whole 
East,  and  I  wonder  if  they  are  right.  Perhaps 
there  are  two  forms  of  fatalism,  tibe  fatalism  of 
despair,  and  the  fatalism  o^  confidence,  and  there 
you  have  the  East  and  the  West,  never  to  be  rec- 
onciled. 

The  first  thing  one  notices  on  going  ashore  for 
a  few  hours  at  Port  Said,  is  an  illustration  of  the 
methods  of  that  British  race,  whose  most  notable 
and  admirable  characteristic  is  their  ability  in 
the  governing  of  alien  peoples.  An  English  po- 
liceman, in  the  uniform  of  the  Khedive,  protects 
me  from  the  yelping  boatmen,  with  the  same  im- 
perturbable good  humor  with  which  I  am  so 
familiar  in  Piccadilly  or  the  Strand.  His  coun- 
tenance changes  slighUy  under  different  circum- 
stances. When  he  marches  alongside  the  ten 
thousand  suffragettes  on  their  way  to  the  Albert 
Hall  he  wears  the  amused  expression,  as  of 
one  who  feels  that  he  impersonates  there  and 
then  an  unanswerable  reply  to  all  then-  shrillness, 
both  physical  and  vocal.    When  he  convoys 
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thousands  from  the  East  End  to  Hyde  Park  he 
is  more  serious,  but  there  again  he  looks,  in  his 
steady,  patient  manhood,  an  answer,  even  to 
them.  On  the  boat-landing  at  Port  Said  he 
seems  more  bored,  as  of  a  man  tired  of  brushing 
aside  flies,  but  his  behavior  is  ever  the  same. 

The  journey  through  the  Suez  Canal,  a  dis- 
tance of  about  one  hundred  miles,  is  a  slow 
one,  as  we  may  not  wash  away  these  banks, 
which  cost  eighty  million  dollars  to  build,  with 
the  swash  of  a  too-rapid  progress.    Watchmen, 
crouching  about  their  small  fires  at  night,  dot 
the  shores  on  both  sides.    For  the  first  time  I  oee 
camels  actually  at  work,  own  brothers  to  those 
Bamum  &  Bailey  loafers  of  my  boyhood.    In 
the  glare  of  the  searchlight,  the  sandy  desert  on 
both  sides  of  the  canal  is  so  bright  that  every 
now  and  agam  one  catches  a  glimpse  of  a  fox, 
jackal,  or  hyena,  and  all  through  the  night  one 
hears  their  cries.    The  sunsets,  the  light,  and 
the  stillness  are  all  difiPerent,  all  new  to  me. 
The  sunsets  are  sunsets  of  shade,  rather  than 
colors,  and  De  Tocqueville  b  right  when  he  says : 
"Ce  sont  les  nuances  qui  se  querellent,  non  les 
couleurs."    There  is  a  kaleidoscope  brilliancy 
about  these  cloudless  sunsets,  a  stabbing  at  your 
eyes  with  vivid  shafts  and  shades,  with  plenty 
of  orange  and  purple  and  brown  in  them,  that 
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make  me  wish  I  were  an  artist,  and  which  con- 
vert  me  at  once  to  the  truthfulness  which  I  had 
dwbeheved   of  many  Eastern   sketches.    The 
ight  seems  to  be  something  you  an  looking 
through;  and  the  stiUness  makes  you  lonely  even 
with  some  one  sitting  beside  you.    The  darkness 
comes  down  all  through  the  East  with  incredi- 
ble quickness.    You  can  read  your  book,  and 
then  of  a  sudden  you  need  a  lantern  to  see  your 
way.    The  sun  does  not  come  up.  or  go  down 
It   shoots   up  and  down.     These  people  live 
mentaUy  m  a  perpetual  twilight,  but  physically 
they  are  always  in  a  blaze  of  light  or  in  pitch- 
diirbiess.    Perhaps   they  enjoy  keeping   their 
mmds  m  a  state  of  dawn,  or  twilight,  as  a 
protest 

After  the  Suez  Canal  comes  the  Bed  Sea 
and  on  the  Arabian  coast,  about  eight  hundred 
mUes  south,  is  Jiddah.    I  have  no  interest  in 
Jiddah.  but  Jiddah  is  the  seaport  of  Mecca,  and 
somehow  the  word  Mecca  reverberates  in  my 
bram.    I  have  been  wont  to  mention  Seringa- 
patam.  Kamchatka.  Timbuctoo,  and  Mecca  and 
^»eouI.  as  far-away,  fairy  sort  of  places,  that  I 
was  no  more  likely  to  be  near,  much  less  to  visit, 
aan,  say.  Mars.    That  comes  of  Uving  in  the 
West.    But  here  I  am.  and  I  cannot  get  quite 
awake  to  the  fact. 
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«ddah.  too.  actuaUy  ha,  the  tomb  of  Eve 
1  hat  unpresses  my  imagmation  very  much.   Not 
ttat  thu.  fi«t  languor  of  the  East  devitalL  my 
~U.erunorU.odox  upbrmgmg.  temptingTe  tJ 
he  historical  acceptance  of  Eve.    Mv  fteolr.^ 
B  unshattered.  but  I  am  bound  to  »y  I  h"^ 
fr-endly  feeling  for  the  imagmaUve  piietyo, 
«,e  man  «.ho.  perhaps,  left  his  money  to  build 
a  tomb  for  Eve!    It  is  at  least  a  good%chooZ 
m  cosmopohtan  charity,  to  be  n^people  whf 
«pa.  to  the  tomb  of  Eve  as  to  a^ncluli 
people  so  cahn  and  so  unflurried  by  the  welter  of 
^e  world,  that  th^  igno«  the  inexLtblmL 
confusion  mto  which  that  bdy  is  accused,  by 
many,  o-  having  plunged  us.  ^ 

Later    ^  I  ^  to  be  the  guest  of  a    '  arming 

hi  ^    ,       c.*°  P'**"*  "«  ^'*  «  volume  of 
her  traveb     She  is  a  Muhammadan.  and  has 

made  the  pa^runage  to  Mecca.    In  this  volume 

she  wntes  o   Jiddah.  and  mentions  the  tomHf 

Eve  and  wntes:  "Eve  was  the  wife  of  Adam/' 

It  «  paralyzmg  to  Western  orthodoxy  and  to 

W^m  conceit  to  realize  that  this  lady  feels 

«.Ued  upon  to  tell  her  reader,  that  Eve  w  JS 

wife  of  Adam     It  clears  the  mind  of  a  lot  of 

underbrush  when  one  realizes  that  in  the  East 

among  the  eight  or  nine  hundred  millions  o^ 
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people  we  are  to  visit,  one  must  introduce  Eve 
as  the  wife  of  Adam,  and  even  then  be  asked,  in 
all  probabili^.  Who  was  Adam?  How  differ- 
ent must  the  standards  be  in  a  country,  and 
among  peoples,  where  Eve  is  distant,  dim,  un- 
known! It  is  true  that  even  among  ourselves 
Eve  wears  but  a  scanty  garment  even  of  tradi- 
tion, but  now  I  am  to  travel  in  lands  where  she 
has  not  even  a  figment  of  the  imagination  to 
clothe  her.  , 

I  begin  to  understand  that  all  of  us  Occidentals 
are  provincial,  that  we  have  overestimated  our 
importance,  our  influence,  and  the  effect  of  our 
impact  upon  the  Orientals.  I  shall  try  to  re- 
member, as  I  study  these  people,  that  Eve  is 
introduced,  in  this  other  world  as  the  wife  of 
Adam.  It  is  already  becoming  evident  that 
many  things  that  I  have  considered  as  of  funda- 
mental importance  have  no  significance  here  at 
all.  All  the  clocks,  and  yardsticks,  and  weights 
and  measures  are  different,  or  do  not  exist  at  all. 
We  are  going  into  a  world  where  the  best  of  us, 
no  matter  what  our  education  and  experience, 
can  only  grope  about.  We  may  have  conquered 
the  Eastern  world,  but,  apparently,  we  have 
changed  it  very  little.  Our  much-vaunted  civ- 
ilization does  not  impress  them,  as  we  think  it 
should.    They  look  upon  our  civilization,  ap- 
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parenUy,  as  an  attempt  to  make  men  comfort- 
able,  in  a  life  which  men  ought  not  to  love. 

"The  brooding  Eait  with  awe  befadd 

Her  impious  younger  worid. 
The  Roman  tempest  sweU'd  and  swell'd 
And  on  her  head  was  huri'd. 

"The  East  bow'd  low  before  the  bbut 

In  patient,  deep  disdain; 
She  let  the  legions  thunder  past. 
And  phuged  in  thou^t  again." 


in 
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IT  is  because  they  are  veiy  sophisticated,  or 
because  they  know  the  wonders  beyond, 
that  certain  travellers  iJell  you  that  Bombay 
is  only  the  entrance  to  India,  and  not  interesting. 
One  can  make  some  very  acciunte  guesses  about 
the  people  inside  the  house  from  the  condition 
of  the  front  steps,  the  cleanliness  of  the  bell- 
handle  or  knocker,  and  the  manners  and  appear- 
ance of  the  servant  who  opens  the  door.  At 
least  I  am  almost  unconsciously  in  the  habit  of 
doing  so,  and  one  is  apt  to  be  more  cheerful  at 
the  drawing-room  entrance  if  the  guardian  of 
the  outer  door  gives,  you  a  pleasant  greeting. 
The  British  front  door  to  India,  or  Govern- 
ment House  Bombay,  gave  us  such  a  pleasant 
greeting  that  we  were  cheerful  throughout  the 
rest  of  our  stay,  despite  hardships  and  illness 
here  and  there. 

First  we  went  to  the  new  hotel,  considered  the 
best  in  India,  but  we  were  there  for  a  very  short 
time,  for  after  delivering  various  letters  of  intro- 

46 
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duction  we  were  promptly  invited  to  become  the 
guests  of  His  Excellency  the  Governor  of  Bom- 
bay. But  ah«ady  at  the  hotel  I  saw  many  things. 
Along  the  halls  outside  the  guest-nwms  I  saw 
little  knots  of  native  servants,  in  groups  of  from 
two  to  half  a  dozen,  according  to  the  size  of  the 
master's  family.  How  little  an  Indian  needs, 
even  with  the  good  pay  of  a  servant,  was  plainly 
evident  They  had  their  beds  and  cooking  uten- 
sib  with  them,  and  at  certain  hours  one  saw 
them  eating,  or  sleeping,  huddled  together  out- 
side their  master's  door. 

Our  rooms  were  large  and  airy.  There  was 
only  the  necessary  furniture,  no  hangings,  and 
our  own  bedding  was  used  on  the  beds.  Every- 
body carries  his  own  bedding  in  India,  and  out- 
side the  large  establishments  of  the  government 
officiak,  everywhere  it  is  needed.  You  are  sup- 
posed to  cany  your  own  bedding  with  you  just  as 
you  carry  your  own  tooth-brush.  In  the  trams, 
and  there  are  very  long  train  journeys,  by  slow 
trains,  in  India,  in  the  guest-houses  of  the  native 
princes,  in  camp  of  course  always,  and  in  the 
hotek  and  inns,  your  own  bedding  is  a  neces- 
sity. Indeed  you  can  scarcely  carry  too  much  in 
India  if  you  wish  to  be  comfortable.  All  sorts 
of  clothing,  from  fur  coats  to  the  thmnest  Imen, 
all  sorto  of  hats  from  a  cap  to  a  pith-hehnet,  a 
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■pirit-lunp,  a  folding  table  and  chair,  a  small 
amount  of  tinned  or  bottled  food  and  a  supply  of 
minetal  water  for  the  train,  a  large  supply  of 
linen  and  underclothing,  for  one  changes  often, 
and  the  laundry  work  is  done  by  beating  on  flat 
stones.    The  changes  of  temperature  from  noon 
till  midnight  are  startling.    One  must  give  up 
cold  badu  and  take  to  tepid  or  hot  water,  and  be 
careful,  mdeed,  what,  and  how  much,  one  eats  and 
drinks.    No  alcohol  before'sunset,  and  very  little 
then,  and  the  plainest  and  most  nourishing  food. 
In  this  land,  as  large  almost  as  the  whole  of 
Europe,  there  are  only  a  few  large  cities  where 
one  can  buy  any  of  the  luxuries  or  comforts  of 
life  outside  the  obvious,  and  what  you  need  you 
must  carry  with  you.    On  a  laige  scale  you  do 
what  the  native  does,  you  cany  your  household 
gods  and  goods  about  with  you. 

How  differently  "pick  up  your  bed  and  walk" 
sounds  in  your  ears  when  you  see  a  whole  popu- 
lation of  hundreds  of  millions  actually  carrying 
their  beds  with  them  whenever  they  move.  Why 
should  one  take  heed  as  to  what  one  shall  eat.  or 
drink,  or  wear,  when  a  handful  of  rice,  a  thimble- 
ful of  water,  and  a  loin-cloth  suffice.  The  group 
of  servants  in  front  of  their  master's  door  at  the 
hotel,  or  the  hundreds  of  families  I  have  seen 
travelling  by  train,  by  buUock-cart,  or  even  on 
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foot,  have  squewed  and  sifted  life's  necessities 
aown  to  the  vanishing-point. 

I  can  see  why  the  genUe  Prince  of  Peace  ap- 
pealed to  the  Roman,  the  German,  the  Scandi- 
navian.  the  Briton.  Those  heavy-eating.  hard- 
drmkmg.  hard-fightmg  peoples,  who  must  have 
ricins.  and  fun.  and  huts,  and  fires,  or  die.  saw 
m  Hm,  and  Hb  teachings  the  very  antipodes  of 
•U  they  w«re.  or  strove  to  be.  Not  so  the  gentle 
Hmdu.  These  are  npt  miracles  to  him;  indeed 
along  material  Imes.  he  and  his  ancestors,  so 
far  as  any  man  can  recall  histoiy.  have  lived 
m  that  way. 

India  has  sixty-two  million  Muhammadans 
toKby  and  but  vezy  few  Christians,  and  most  of 
these  Muhammadans  are  converts.     The  Mu- 
hammadan  conquerors  brought  few  women  with 
them,  and  their  direct  descendants  are  few  in 
number  to-day  compared  with  their  converts 
To  sky  the  idolater  and  the  heretic,  and  to  be 
recompensed  in  another  world  of  fascinating 
material,  not  to  say  sensual  gratifications,  for 
so  domg,  and  in  this  world  to  be  received  at 
once  on  conversion  into  the  great  Muhammadan 
brotherhood,  where  there  is  no  caste  and  no  irre- 
movable inequalities,  this  has  appealed  to  the 
Indian  far  more  than  the  doctrines  or  promises 
of  Chrutianity. 
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Muhammadaninn  i»  purely  democratic.  There 
ia  no  caate  even  of  prieats.  He  who  mounta  the 
pulpit  and  prayi.  preaches,  or  reads  from  the 
Koran  is  only  an  equal  among  equals,  and  not  set 
apart  or  considered  above  others.  It  is  much  like 
the  democratic  ways  of  early  Puritan  Congre- 
gationalism, when  the  sages  would  have  snorted 
indeed  at  the  thought  that  their  religious  leader, 
was  in  the  least  tainted  with  any  such  doctrine 
as  the  indelibility  of  the  priesthood,  or  powers 
of  confession  or  absolution,  other  than  those  of 
any  father  at  his  own  fireside.  Congregational 
ministers  of  the  old  type  were  leaders  in  politics, 
were  sent  to  Congress,  and  abroad  as  ambassa- 
dors, and  took  a  conspicuous  part  iu  town  meet- 
ings, and  would  have  sco£Fed  at  any  insinuation 
that  they  were  priests,  or  not  as  other  men,  in  the 
homely  duties  and  responsibilities  of  daily  life. 
Alas,  as  society  becomes  more  complicated,  it 
demands  easy  and  simple  classifications  and  no- 
menclature, and  thus  a  priest  is  a  priest,  a 
banker  a  banker,  a  professor  a  professor,  with- 
out much  time  or  thought  given  to  shades  and 
differences. 

This  feature  of  the  Muhammadan  creed 
appeals  strongly  to  the  caste-bound  and  neg- 
lected Hindu,  who  must  be  bom  again,  and 
bom  again  in  no  metaphorical  sense,  to  move 
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«  mch  above  the  ««U1  statu.  .Uotted  to  him 
byhuiownwl^jjon.  Beside,  thi..  the  Christian 
b^Uierhne..  and  love  in  India  a«  name.,  not 

S^kr?".   T'^''  ^^^"^  ""y  ^^'^  what 
hu  abUitie.  lead  to  amongst  the  Muhammadan. 

he  may  beoox^e  a  great  man  among  them,  and 
niany  mto  the  proudest  famUy.  Their  wel- 
come m  a  real  one.  But  what  Chri.Uan  mission- 
ary  even,  let  alone  the  layman,  offer,  his  daugh- 
ters or  sisters  to  the  Hindu  convert?  There  is 
not  even  a  Christian  dub  in  India  of  which  he 

pnnce  m  Indm  «  not  aUowed  inside  the  door, 
of  the  Bombay  Yacht  Club,  even  a.  a  guest. 

One  often  hears  Pitotestantism  and  Catholi- 
c«m  compared,  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  ktter. 
becauM  the  Protestant  countries  are  more  pros- 
perou.,  wealthier,  more  powerful.    This  same 
««»onmg  is  used  when  comparing  Christianity 
with   Brahmanism.    Confucianism.   Buddhism, 
but  ae  a^ment  does  not  lie.  a.  the  kwyers  «y. 
To  the  Hmdu  mind  it  is  no  argument  at  aU. 
H»  .deal  I.  to  get  out  of  the  world,  not  to  get 
what  he  can  out  of  it.  and  stay  in  it.    That  one's 
beliefs  should  be  scientifically  true,  or  that  they 
should  produce  in  an  individual  or  in  a  n..ion 
powers  of  wealth-getting  or  comfort-making,  is 
not  only  not  required  of  his  faith  by  the  Orien- 
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tel,  but  he  looks  upon  such  tests  as  preposterous. 
If  plague  or  famine  come  to  a  whole  province, 
or  loss  or  illness  come  to  him  individually,  or  the 
will  of  a  ruler,  whom  he  believes  to  be  divinely 
guided,  brings  disgrace  upon  him,  all  these  are 
accepted  as  inevitable.  It  is  part  of  the  mys- 
terious and  incomprehensible  divine  plan,  end 
leads  to  no  questioniug,  criticism,  or  even  com- 
plaint of  the  ways  of  God  with  man.  We  recog- 
nize self-sacrifice  and  unselfishness  as  spiritual 
graces  to  be  cultivated,  but  the  great  majority 
of  Christians  look  upon  an  unsuccessful  Chris- 
tian as  lacking  in  some  essential  manner  the  full 
dower  of  his  faith.  If  the  Hindu  believed  that 
his  faith  forbade  working  on  Sunday,  or  forbade 
divorce  for  example,  he  would  sacrifice  himself 
rather  than  disobey.  We  on  the  contrary  have 
allowed  laws  of  economics,  and  laws  of  health 
and  freedom  to  over-ride  the  dicta  of  the  priest. 

I  am  not  deciding  between  the  two,  though  I 
believe  we  are  right;  I  am  merely  noting  differ- 
ences, which  must  be  kept  in  mind  by  the  stu- 
dent of  the  East,  if  he  wishes  to  gain  something 
more  of  an  understanding  of  the  situation,  than 
the  mere  superficial  contempt,  and  cobwebby  ex- 
periences, of  a  self-satisfied  traveller. 

The  conversion  of  the  thousand  million  brown 
and  yellow  men  of  Asia,  by  the  five  hundred  mill- 
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ion  Christiaiu,  is  so  far  away  in  the  distance  that 
no  eye,  even  of  the  Imagination,  can  see  so  far 
down  the  aisles  of  time. 

Far  be  it  from  me.  a  Christian,  to  discourage 
ttie  attempt.  On  the  contrary.  Christianity  hL 
become  so  clogged  with  materialistic  mismter- 
pretations  of  its  messages;  the  tent-making  and 
fishing  apostles  have  been  so  lost  in  cardinals 
and  bishops  living  in  pahw^s  with  the  revenues 
of  prmocs.  that  t^c  Christian  missionanr  seems 
almost  the  one  fine  and  genuine  thing  left.  Just 
because  there  is  no  hope  of  visible  success  for 
him.  he  IS  the  more  admirable  and  the  more 
Christian. 

It  b  true  that  the  East  moves  slowly,  but  even 
if  we  count  by  centuries,  the  Muhammadan  has 
much  the  best  of  it.    One  Oriental  race,  the 
Jews,  who  hve  among  us.  who  have  been  perse- 
cuted m  every  country  of  the  world  save  America 
have  not  been  converted  to  Christianity.    The 
Paisis  in  Bombay,  there  are  some  fifty  thousand 
of  them  out  of  a  total  popuktion  of  some  eight 
hundred  thousand,  are  the  most  prominent  Tnd 
the  most  powerful  people,  financially  and  polit- 
wally  there,  and  come  most  in  contact  with  the 
Bntish  politicaUy  and  commerciaUy;  but  they 
are  as  much  Zoroastrians  to-day  as  when  they 
fled  to  India  from  Persia.    The  Parsis  all  over 
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India  still  retain  the  head-gear  which  was  forced 
upon  them  as  a  humiliation  m  the  early  days 
of  their  coming  to  India,  just  as  the  Chinese 
retain  the  pig-tail,  which  was  forced  upon  them 
as  a  mark  of  bondage,  by  their  conquerors  the 
Tartars,  two  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago.  The 
Parsis,  rich  and  poor  alike,  though  like  the  Jews 
there  are  few  poor  amongst  them,  maintain  their 
reli^ous  tenets  amongst  this  mass  of  Hindus 
and  Muhammadans,  and*  despite  the  influence 
of  their  friends  the  Christian  British. 

The  towers  of  silence  are  one  of  the  sights  of 
Bombay.  The  Parsis  will  not  defile  the  three 
elements,  water,  fire,  and  earth,  with  the  re- 
mains of  their  dead.  They  refuse  to  dispose  of 
bodies  after  death  m  the  water,  in  the  ground, 
or  by  burning. 

It  happened  that  we  arrived  at  the  towers  of 
silence  on  Malabar  Hill  just  as  a  funei^l  pro- 
cession was  mi^^^inj;  in.  Shortly  after  we  were 
escorted  to  the  top  by  a  courteous  attendant, 
whose  brother  was  the  chief  official.  Once  there 
he  explained  in  detail  the  procedure.  In  the 
midst  of  our  talk  another  procession  wended  its 
way  up  the  hill,  and  we  saw  at  close  quarters 
what  was  at  the  moment  being  described. 

The  corpt*  is  borne  up  the  hill,  followed  by 
relatives  and  friends  in  white,  walking  two  by 
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two.  and  hand  in  hand,  the  joining  of  hands  .ym- 
bohting  the  perpetual  prayer  between  the  two 
?"»>*«!  *"««»*"•    The  procession  halts,  and 
the  body  «  then  carried  to  a  mised  platform 
where  the  covering  is  taken  off.    A  swarm  of 
vultures  from  the  surrounding  trees  flop  heavily 
down,  and  soon  nothmg  is  left  but  the  bones. 
The  bones  of  aU  alike  are  then  thrown  into  a 
common  pit,  where  they  are  converted  to  ashes 
by  chemicals. 

The  mourners  sit  about  in  the  quiet  grove  pro- 
vided with  seats  and  flowers  and  fountains,  say. 
mg  then-  prayers,  while  the  filthy  birds  have  their 
orgies.  Tales  are  told  of  a  finger,  or  some  other 
portion  of  a  body,  bemg  dropped  upon  the  pas- 
««s-by  m  the  street  below  by  the  gorged  and 
greedy  bmls.  It  is  a  grewsome  spectacle  to 
those  unaccustomed  to  it,  but  the  Par«is  I  saw 
thwe  seemed  serene  and  peaceful  mourners,  quite 
undisturbed  by  the  quarrellmg  birds  flapping 
thw  wmgs  lazily  in  over-fed  contentment 

Here  was  a  notable  example  indeed  of  differ- 
ence of  custom  and  its  results.  My  friend  the 
Pam  could  hardly  refiain  from  the  expression 
of  disgust  at  our  method  of  delivering  our  dead 
to  the  earth  and  the  worms. 

Because  we  of  the  West  have  succeeded  be- 
yond measure  m  material  things,  as  compared 
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with  the  Eaat,  we  are  apt  to  aaume  that  our 
methods  in  spiritual  things  are  for  that  reason 
superior.  As  I  have  said  elsewhere,  this  is 
faulty  reasoning.  I  doubt  if  we  have  any  right 
to  assert  ourselves  along  these  lines.  These 
Parsb  are  as  confident  in  their  faith,  their  creed, 
their  methods,  horrible  though  this  particular  rite 
seems  to  us,  as  are  we.  It  is  this  hands-off  policy 
in  such  matters  on  the  pai  t  of  the  British  which 
deterves  the  highest  enco'niums  for  their  rule. 

It  is  a  pity  ^at  in  matters  of  education  they 
have  not  adopted  the  same  policy,  a  pity  too 
that  they  are  playing  into  the  hands  of  a  minute 
minority  both  in  India  and  in  Egypt  by  pushing 
to  the  front  the  theory  of  representative  govern- 
ment, which  the  vast  majority,  at  any  rate  in 
India,  do  not  tmderstand,  cannot  reconcile  with 
their  traditions,  and  do  not  want  I  should  be 
sorry  to  appear  bumptious  in  making  this  cate- 
gorical statement.  It  is  true  that  I  have  not 
talked  with  all  these  three  hundred  millions  of 
people,  nor  has  any  one  else,  but  I  venture  to 
say,  modestly,  that  I  have  talked  with  a  greater 
variety  than  most  travellers,  and  with  a  far 
greater  variety  than  most  officiab,  whose  work 
precludes  the  possibility  of  much  travel,  and  the 
consensus  of  those  I  met  bears  me  out  in  thia 
statement. 
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It  is  not,  and  this  is  the  crux  of  the  confusion 
in  most  Western  minds,  that  they  are  not  ready 
for  representative  government,  and  for  Chris- 
tianity, but  that  they  have  no  wish  to  get  ready. 
'  \ey  do  not  want  them  at  all.    We  Westerners 
are  exa^ieratedly  impressed  with  the  superi- 
ority of  our  institutions,  both  secukr  and  ecde- 
siasUcal.    We  believe  that  if  only  other  peoples 
understood  them  they  would  adopt  them.    We 
spend  millions,  and  many  lives,  in  making  them 
understand,  and  my  personal  opinion  is  that  the 
more  they  understand,  the  further  they  are  from 
adopting  our  institutions.    Our  points  of  view, 
our  traditions,  our  moral  and  mental  freezing 
and  boiling  points,  are  worlds  apart.    The  Ind- 
ians who  have  seen  most  of  England  and  the 
English  appreciate  them  least,  and  have  no  over- 
powering wish  to  copy  Enj^ish  institutions,  or  to 
become  English.    The  Parsis  of  Bombay,  with 
no  caste  prejudices,  who  are  on  the  friendliest 
footing  with  the  English,  who  are  an  intelligent 
and  intellectuaUy  superior  people,  are  as  much 
Zoroastrians  to-day  as  though  the  New  Testa- 
ment were  non-existent.    The  ideals  of  Chris- 
tiarity  do  not  appeal  to  the  great  mass  of  the 
Eastern  races,  or  not  to  be  too  didactic,  have  not 
appealed  to  them  thus  far  successfuUy. 
With  the  complaint  and  criticbm  of  the  tiav- 
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eller  from  the  West  that  everything  moves  too 
slowly  in  the  East,  from  missionary  enterprise  to 
the  means  of  locomotion,  I  have  no  sympathy. 
I  have  ridden  ponies,  elephants,  and  camels,  and 
driven  in  ox-carts  and  camel-carriages,  and  trav- 
elled nearly  fifty-five  thousand  miles  during  the 
last  year,  in  trains  and  ships,  and  I  find  them  all 
too  rapid.  Even  the  eight  miles  an  hour  on 
General  Kuroki's  old  military  railway  through 
Manchuria  was  too  fast.  There  b  so  much  to 
see  on  every  hand  that  even  an  ox-cart  may  go 
too  fast.  When  I  think  that  this  whole  volume 
contains  about  two  words  for  every  mile  I  have 
travelled,  I  realize  that  I  am  right  in  saying  that 
one  goes  too  fast,  rather  than  too  slow,  in  the 
East. 

The  Strand,  Broadway,  and  even  the  boule- 
vards of  Paris,  with  the  grotesque  eccentricities 
of  the  male  attire,  and  the  present-day  unbifur- 
cated  trouser  gowns  of  the  women,  are  tame,  and 
brown,  and  dull,  com  )ared  with  the  kaleido- 
scope of  moving  color  in  the  streets  of  Bombay. 

At  the  races  one  day  I  turned  my  back  on  the 
horses  and  counted  fifty-eight  different  kinds  of 
head-gear  amongst  the  men  in  the  grandstand, 
and  no  doubt  there  were  others  I  did  not  see. 
The  Parsi,  with  his  lacquered  cow's  hoof,  the 
Arab,  the  Persian,  the  Hindu,  the  Muhamma- 
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dan.  from  north,  south,  east,  and  west,  were 
there,  and  how  many  more  I  know  not.  and 
when  it  is  remembered  that  the  Maharaja  of 
Gwalior's  head-gear  is  as  different  from  that  of 
his  neighbor  at  Indore  as  is  the  cowboy's  som- 
brero  from  the  tile  of  a  Beau  Brummel,  and 
that  these  differences  exist  all  over  the  East,  it 
is  easy  to  realize  that  the  streets  of  Bombay.  U>  a 
new-comer,  seem  to  be  a  waving,  moving  mass 
of  form  and  color. 

The  British  in  India  in  spite  of  the  universal 
dislike  of  ostentation  amongst  the  best  of  them, 
either  here  or  at  home,  have  been  obliged  to 
assume.  officiaUy  at  least,  an  air  of  state  and  cer- 
emony.    The  crimson  and  gold  liveries  of  the 
Viceroy,  and  of  the  Governors  of  Bombay  and 
Madras;   the  splendid  body-guard  of  mounted 
Sikhs,  weU  horsed,  proud  in  bearing.  aU  of  them 
over  six  feet  in  height,  with  their  turbans  and 
lances;   the  crimson-lined  state  carriages,  with 
two  men  in  scarlet  and  gold  on  the  box,  and  two 
standing  on  the  foot-board  behind,  and  always 
splendidly  horsed,  all  this  makes  for  the  dignity 
and  splendor  that  the  Asiatic  demands  of  his 
ruler.    It  may  be  absurd  to  the  American,  but 
there  is  no  doubt  whatever  that  a  Viceroy  in  a 
cloth  cap,  on  a  bicycle,  would  ruin  India  in  a 
month.    We  have  prejudices  the  Oriental  thinks 
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silly;  they  have  prejudices  that  we  had  best  in 
charity  and  for  safety's  sake  let  alone. 

The  administration  of  India  in  England  is  in 
the  hands  of  a  Secretary  of  State  for  India,  as- 
sisted by  a  council  of  not  less  than  ten  mem- 
bers appointed  for  ten  years  by  the  Secretary  of 
Stete. 

The  executive  authority  in  India  itself  is 
vested  in  the  Governor-General  in  Council. 
The  Governor-General,  or,'  as  he  is  more  gen- 
erally called,  the  Viceroy,  is  appointed  by  the 
Crown,  and  holds  oflSce  for  five  years;  this  term 
is  sometimes  extended.  The  salary  of  the  Vice- 
roy is  250,800  rupees  a  year.  The  rupee  is  now 
worth  one  shilling  and  fourpence,  or  roughly 
thirty-four  cents;  the  salary  amounts  therefore 
to  about  $84,000  a  year;  but  I  should  be  sorry 
to  undertake  the  job  and  to  pay  my  expenses 
out  of  that  sum. 

The  Council  of  the  Viceroy  coniJ^i.^ts  of  six 
ordinary  members  besides  the  Commander-in- 
chief  of  the  army,  and  they  are  appointed  by  the 
Crown  and  hold  office  for  five  years.  This 
Council  is  enlarged  iuto  a  legislative  council  by 
the  addition  of  sixteen  other  members  appointed 
by  the  Viceroy  under  certain  restrictions. 

Further,  India  is  divided  into  nine  provinces: 
Bombay,    Madras,    Bengal,    Eastern    Bengal^ 
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United  Provinces,  The  Punjab.  Central  Prov- 
meet,    North    West  FronUer  Province.,    and 
Bunna.    The  Governors  of  Bombay  and  Ma- 
dras  are  the  most  important  officials  after  the 
Viceroy,  and  are  appointed  by  the  Crown,  and 
Mch  carries  a  salary  of  $40,000  a  year.    The 
Governors  of  Bombay  and  Madras  have  an 
executive  councU  of  two  members  of  the  Ind- 
lan  CivU  Service  appointed  by  the  Crown.    The 
Lieutenant-Governors  of  Bengal,  Eastern  Ben- 
gal. United  Provinces,  the  Punjab,  and  Buiw 
ma  are  appointed  by  the  Viceroy  with  the  ap- 
proval  of  the  Crown;  the  Chief  Commissionere 
of  the  Central  Provinces  and  the  Agent  to  the 
Governor-General  who  governs  the  North  West 
Frontier  Provinces  are  appointed  by  the  Viceroy 
m  Council.    Of  these  divisions  I  visited  seven, 
and  m  each  I  was  impressed  by  the  enormous 
amount  of  work  being  done,  by  the  comicientious, 
often  I  thought  too  conscienUous,  way  in  which 
It  was  done,  and  by  the  dignity  and  fearlessness 
of  the  men  who  were  doing  it.    If  it  were  not 
for  the  too  frequent  interferences  from  the  India 
Office,  and  the  criUcism  from  ignorant  politi- 
cians,  who  shamelessly  play  India  off  for  votes 
at  home,  it  would  be  the  most  ideaUy  managed, 
as  It  is  the  most  successfully  administered,  de- 
pendency  in  the  world. 
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It  IB  curious  to  note  that  an  agnostic  even  in 
oflBce  is  apt  to  be  more  sentimental  in  his  deal- 
ings with  men  than  the  belierer.  As  an  avowed 
heretic  he  majr  wish  to  prove  that  he  is  even 
more  merciful  than  the  orthodox;  or  he  may 
salve  his  conscience  by  assuming  an  exaggerated 
love  for  humanity  as  his  love  of  God  dwindles. 
To  worship  the  God  of  the  multitude  must  be  a 
hard  thing  for  the  intelligent  man.  either  in  the 
West  or  in  the  East;  but  to  turn  from  that  to 
the  flattery  and  adulation  of  the  multitude  itself 
is  to  proclaim  oneself  to  all  intelligent  men,  no 
matter  what  rewards  and  prizes  are  gained  there- 
by, as  a  scoffer  among  scoffers,  as  scornful  in 
the  seats  of  the  scomers.  Conscience  is  so  piti- 
less, that  even  to  be  a  prince  in  an  ochlocracy 
can  hardly  recompense  the  intellectual  traitor; 
and  surely  a  trained  mind,  laughing  in  its  sleeve, 
will  find  a  peculiarly  painful  punishment  await- 
ing it  somewhere. 

The  misfortune  of  a  dangerous  illness  brought 
us  the  good  fortune  to  spend  some  two  weeks 
as  the  guest  of  the  Governor  of  Bombay.  Here 
we  saw  housekeeping,  as  I  saw  it  again  later  as 
the  guest  of  the  Viceroy  at  Calcutta,  on  the  mag- 
nificent and  dignified  scale  made  necessary  by 
the  climate,  the  social  demands,  the  high  posi- 
tion of  the  host,  and  his  unceasing  and  unending 
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procession  of  guests.    Very  few  of  them  an  of 
his  own  choosing  or  inviting,  few  of  them  indeed 
his  personal  friends,  but  Bombay  is  the  door  to 
India,  and  Enghind  has  many  friends  aU  over 
the  world,  and  for  reasons  of  state,  or  courtesy, 
or   of   frank   hospitality.    Government   House 
Bombay  receives  them  Jl,  some  to  sUy  a  niriit 
OT  two,  and  aU  to  lunch  or  to  dine.    Dinners  of 
a  dosen,  or  of  twenty,  or  of  seventy,  night  after 
night,  and  the  dinner  of  seventy  as  well  and  as 
noiselessly  served  as  the  t6te-M6te  dinner  in  our 
own  sitting-room.    At  the  head  of  this  establish- 
ment the  Governor  of  Bombay,  with  a  besetting 
sin  of  toiling  when  he  should  be  at  play,  at  exer- 
cise, or  in  bed. 

The  steward,  or  manager  of  an  eslablishment 
as  weU  conducted  as  this  must  be  a  housewifeic 
jewel  of  the  Koh-i-noor  variety.  But  that  is 
behind  the  scenes.  I  can  only  speak  of  the  re- 
sults. 

A  man  who  has  a  province  of  75.000  square 
miles  and  a  population  of  over  15,000,000  to 
govern,  including  a  city  the  size  of  Bombay, 
must  have  his  hands  full,  and  can  spare  little 
time  for  his  guests  and  their  entertainment. 

I  had  heard  of  the  institution  called  an  aide- 
de-camp  before,  and  I  have  met  them  in  other 
parts  of  the  world;  but  just  as  there  are  peaches 
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outside  of  Jeney,  ttnwberriea  elsewhere  than  in 
Msiylud,  cUm-bakes  elsewhere  than  in  Fair- 
haven,  Massachusetts,  soft-shell  crabs,  oysters, 
terrapin,  canvas-back  ducks  elsewhere  than  in 
America,  but  none  quite  so  good,  so  if  you  would 
know  the  fine  flower  of  aide-de-campship  you 
miut  needs  go  to  India. 

A  man  with  as  many  strings  to  his  bow  as  a 
governor  of  one  of  these  great  provinces  must 
have  many  servants,  capable,  willing,  and  effi- 
cient, or  the  business  would  soon  be  in  a  tangle. 
These  men  must  not  only  be  capable,  willing 
and  efficient,  they  must  be  loyal,  and  if  in  ad- 
dition they  like  their  chief,  you  have  a  corps  of 
assistants  approaching  perfection.  There  is  the 
Military  Secretary,  the  Private  Secretary,  the 
Physician,  and  others,  each  with  his  duties. 
But  besides  their  specific  duties  they  are  the  hosts 
by  proxy  of  their  chief,  and  everywhere  and  at 
all  times  they  are  there  to  save  him  trouble  and 
to  make  his  work  easy. 

Every  day  in  your  dressing-room  before  din- 
ner you  find  a  type-written  list  of  the  guests  you 
are  to  meet  that  night,  and  the  name  of  the  lady 
assigned  to  you  to  take  in  to  dinner.  Austrian 
and  Polish  nobles,  Russian  and  French  prmces, 
German  diplomats,  members  of  Parliament,  offi- 
cials, British  and  Indian,  Royal  Highnesses,  all 
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«u.t  b«  properly  pkced.  .nd  M  must  know  who 
their  ne^hbor.  are.  and  «  a  result  what  subjecU 
of  oonversauon  may  cau.e  friction  aul  are  to  be 
•voided.     l^T.enaUa«aa«n.ble.l.,    ti,ed^,^. 
Jjro^.  the  aide  on  duty  for  th.t  -la .  a,,j.«„v 
with  the  Governor,  whom  he  aai,  .„.,,-      His 
ExceUency!    That  genUemar.  niakos  tho  romKl 
of  the  room,  shaking  hand,  with  ^vd.,  Mion 
his  arm  to  the  hidy  enUOed  lo  that  h.,ro..  and 
we  go  in  to  dinner  where  a  score  „r  mo  v  of 

and  barefooted,  serve  the  meal 

It  is  noticeable  that  the  other  Europeans  are 
impressed  by  the  stately  and  dignified  wVy  thing, 
are  done  by  the  British  officiab  in  India     t£ 
Governor  is  easily  king,  no  matter  who  is  there, 
and  during  my  stay  he  entertamed  aU  sorts,  in- 
cluding reyalty  and  high  diplomacy,  renowned 
traveUers.  sportsmen,  jounialists.  and  statesmen. 
One  gete  an  impression  of  the  sturdy  self-con- 
to)!,  of  Uie  patient  mental  power,  which  are  the 
dnvmg  force  behind  the  handful  of  Englishmen 

ri  S*  ^l*  °'  ^^"^  P^P'*''  '^''d  these  highly 
pkced  Enghshmen  almost  without  exception - 
i  only  met  one  exception,  and  the  harm  he 
does  altiiough  negatively,  makes  one  gasp  to 
tiimk  what  would  happen  were  tiiere  more  like 
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him  —  take  the  throne  with  an  air  of  authority 
and  a  lack  of  self-consciousness,  aa  of  men  sitting 
down  for  a  chat  with  a  friend. 

In  these  democratic  days  much  ceremony  and 
formality,  a  semblance  of  pomp,  makes  the  ob- 
server imeasy  very  often  lest  something,  so  to 
speak,  should  come  unstarched,  or  go  wrong, 
lest  the  procession  should  be  marred  by  a  sense 
of  unreality,  and  tempt  one  to  titter.  Not  so 
here.  Even  after  the  novelty  wears  off,  one  is 
not  impressed  by  the  artificiality  so  much  as 
more  and  more  impressed  by  a  growing  feeling 
that  this  is  not  the  simulacrum,  but  the  reality 
of  power.  But  it  takes  a  big  man  to  carry  it 
off,  England,  by  one  of  her  blunders,  still  has  a 
knot  of  them  here  in  India. 

I  have  always  thought  that  if  I  were  not 
myself,  or  as  Mr.  Choate  gallantly  and  wittily 
phrased  it,  could  not  be  my  wife's  next  husband, 
I  should  like  above  all  things  to  have  been  the 
secretary  to  a  great  man,  Cromwell,  Hampden, 
Washington,  Lincoln,  Bismarck,  and  had  a  hand 
in  the  chosen  doings  of  the  picked  giants  of 
earth. 

It  must  be  some  such  feeling  as  this  which 
stirs  in  the  breast  of  the  ideal  aide-de-camp. 
The  aides  of  the  Viceroy,  of  the  Governor  of 
Bombay,  and  of  the  Governor  of  Madras  who 
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in  dirtinction  from  other  officials  in  India  re- 
ceive their  commissions  from  the  Crown,  wear 
their  aiguillettes  of  gold  over  the  right  shoulder. 
as  representatives  of  royalty;  other  A.  D.  C  's 
wear  them  over  the  left  shoulder.  A  witty  gen- 
Ueman  eating  honey  in  the  country  turned  from 
the  dish  and  remarked  meditatively:  "If  I  lived 
m  the  country  I  should  certauily  keep  a  bee!" 
If  I  Uved  in  officialdom  I  would  make  any  sac- 
rifice to  keep  an  aide-de-camp! 

An  aide-de-camp  b  a  person  whose  business 
It  IS  to  be  agreeable.  His  task  is  one  requiring 
unceasing  vigilance,  good  health,  good  looks,  a 
kmdiy  disposition,  and  not  only  manncre.  but 
what  is  the  finer  flower  of  manners,  manner. 
His  duties  are  so  multifarious,  his  accomplish- 
ments necessarily  so  varied,  that  it  seems  at 
first  glance  a  preposterous  joke  to  propose  to 
any  one  mortal  that  he  should  perform  them, 
combme  them,  conceal  them  defUy.  and  not  die 
of  megalomania. 

He  begins  his  day.  let  us  say,  at  Government 
House,  by  taking  a  guest  to  ride  at  7  a.  m.  —  it  is 
too  hot  to  ride  at  any  other  hour.  He  cares  no 
more  for  that  particular  guest  than  for  the  grand- 
sire  of  the  horse  he  is  riding,  but  he  is  a  very 
clever  and  a  very  observant  guest  if  he  discoven 
It.    As  the  clock  strikes  seven  he  appears.  smU- 
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ing,  shaven,  dean,  with  a  "I  hope  I  have  not 
kept  you  waiting  I"  He  is  full  of  such  phrases 
as  that  by  the  way.  Indeed  he  is  an  antholon^ 
of  colorless  and  comforting  phrases,  not  quite 
flattering,  not  quite  humble,  but  partaking  of 
both,  which  steep  the  unsuspecting  in  an  aroma 
of  superiority  and  security.  He  has  Ustened  to 
your  banalities  about  horses  and  horseflesh,  in 
the  smoking-room  the  night  before,  with  a  cer- 
tain worshipful  awe  in  his  eyes,  and  you  now 
find  that  he  rides  as  though  he  were  in  a  cradle, 
and  you  perhaps  as  though  you  were  on  a  ship's 
deck.  He  modestly  defers  to  you  as  to  whether 
we  trot,  or  walk,  or  canter,  and  he  is  ready  to 
go  on  or  stop,  as  best  pleases  you.  He  has  a 
thousand  things  to  do  that  day,  and  you  nothing, 
but  he  is  positively  reckless  as  to  time  if  only  you 
are  happy.  If  you  will  only  waste  his  time, 
nothing  apparently  will  give  him  greater  pleas- 
ure. He  leaves  you  at  the  door  of  your  bungalow 
on  your  return  with  thanks  for  your  company, 
and  hope  in  his  eyes  and  on  his  tongue,  that 
you  will  favor  him  with  your  company  again. 
You  make  what  you  consider  a  remarkably 
quick  change  and  arrive  at  the  breakfast-room. 
Apparently  he  has  been  there  for  hours.  All  in 
white,  booted  and  spurred,  with  aiguillettes  over 
his  shoulder,  ribbons  on  his  breast,  for  he  b 
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on  duty  to^y.  no  heat,  no  wilted  collar,  no 
single  hair  m  diaarray,  he  awaits  you,  and  even 
his  smile  IS  cool  and  inviting.    If  there  are  many 
guests  at  breakfast  or  at  luncheon  he  gentiv 
insmuates  you  into  the  rtK,m,  but  by  his  manner 
atone  he  transforms  you  into  feeling  like  a  whole 
procession,  and  you  sweU  with  satisfaction  as  he 
hands  you  to  the  best  place  vacant.    He  takes 
his  place,  with  an  expression,  conveyed  whoUy  by 
his  corporeal  attitude,  as  though  to  say  "As  for 
me,  what  matters  it  where  I  sit!"    He  succeeds 
by  some  curious  personal  magnetism,  bom  I 
suppose  of  long  practice,  in  givmg  you  the  im- 
pression that  you  are  riding  upon  a  very  tall 
elephant,  magnificently  caparisoned,  while  he  is 
standmg  in  the  street  admiring  you. 

After  he  has  seen  that  you  have  your  cigar  or 
curette  and  asked  solicitously  if  you  have  seen 
the  kst  Renter  telegrams  and  the  newspaper,  he 
leaves  you.  but  he  leaves  you  m  a  delicious  at- 
mosphere  not  of  mere  comfort,  but  of  comfort 
that  you  begin  to  feel  you  have  deserved  by  some 
effort  of  your  own.    There  is  a  marked  difference 
between  common  or  garden  comfort  and  A  D  C 
comfort.    The  ktter  is  lighted  and  scented  with 
a  certam  subtie  somethmg  that  makes  you  feel 
that  your  state  of  hinguorous  ease  haj,  been  won 
by  you  after  long  and  arduous  toil;  whUe  as  a 
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matter  of  scientific  fact,  it  is  only  the  A.  D.  C. 
wand  which  has  played  upon  your  egotism,  and 
made  it  seem  for  the  nonce  noble. 

If  you  wish  to  do  an  errand  in  the  town  before 
luncheon,  he  will  either  accompany  you  himself, 
or  provide  you  with  a  companion.  If  he  goes 
himself  he  instals  you  in  the  right-hand  comer 
of  the  carriage  or  motor,  in  the  place  of  honor, 
and  you  sail  away,  soldiers  and  policemen  salut- 
ing, and  others  salaaming  as  you  pass.  He  does 
not  say  it,  but  his  air  in^plies  that  these  marks 
of  respect  are  due  to  your  imposing  personal- 
ity, and  not  to  the  royal  liveries. 

If  a  member  of  your  party  is  ill,  he  never  for- 
gets to  send  her  flowers,  to  inquire  for  her  health, 
and  to  suggest  other  comforts. 

He  has  done  an  hour's  work  before  the  morn- 
ing ride,  and  despite  the  air  of  idleness  and  the 
apparent  contempt  for  time,  he  has  done  two 
hours'  more  work  before  the  drive. 

This  almost  feminine  regard  for  your  com- 
fort, and  the  sight  of  him  modestly  curled  up  on 
a  sofa  at  tea-time,  like  a  stretching  house  cat, 
may  lead  you  astray.  Take  him  on  at  billiards, 
at  racquets,  at  real  tennis  or  lawn  tennis,  at  polo 
or  cricket  or  a  day's  shooting,  or  go  through  a 
day's  hard  ride  in  camp  or  at  manoeuvres  with 
him,  and  you  find  that  he  plays  all  the  games 
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you  know  and  many  more,  and  he  beats  you  at 
aU  of  them  easily  and  apologeUcaUy.    Among 
th»  knot  of  embroidered  and  decorative  young 
gentlemen  you  may  find  a  distinguished  pe^ 
fomer  upon  the  piano-forte,  who  will  play  you 
h.s  own  compositions;    anotiier  who  publishes 
fugitive  poems;  another  who  could  easily  make 
his  hving  as  a  caricaturist;   but  none  of  Uiese 
accomphshments  is  foisted  upon  you,  rather  ar« 
ftey  dragged  forth,  or  discovemi  by  accident. 
None  of  them  wiU  speak  of  himself,  or  hfa  do- 
in^.  experiences,  or  successes,  and  one  and  all 
abhor  hme-Ught  upon  themselves  or  their  deeds. 
What  an  education  a  litUe  of  their  companion- 

wht  r't  If  ^°l  °"*"^  "^  ""y  countr^en. 
who  after  half  an  hour's  acquaintance  seem  to 
liU  the  atmosphere  witi,  exclamation  points,  and 
repetitions  of  the  ninth  letter  of  tiie  alphabet 

On  aU  official  occasions,  after  dinner,  or  at 
dances,  the  A.  D.  C.'s  attentions  to  tiie  forlorn, 
Uie  scra^.  the  thr«e-comered.  the  convex- 
backed  the  concave-chested,  the  self-conscious, 
the  awkward,  the  acidulous  of  the  opposite  sex. 
would  put  the  most  fanatical  Salvation  Army 
captam  to  shame. 

I  have  grown  to  look  upon  A.  D.  Cship  at  its 
best,  as  one  of  the  healing  professions.  It  min- 
isters to  the  social  soul  diseased.    It  deals  with 
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the  more  hidden  maladies  of  vanity,  self-con- 
sciouaness,  social  awkwardness,  non-appieciated 
virtues,  hypothetical  prowesses,  and  soothes 
them  unobtrusively,  gently,  and  successfully. 
Chatterton,  and  Byron,  and  Poe  might  all  have 
been  saved  by  the  ministrations  of  an  accom- 
plished A.  D.  C. 

As  for  his  relations  with  his  chief,  he  sur- 
rounds him  with  a  purring  adulation  which 
soothes  irritation,  and  lays  the  dust  of  the  small 
af  itions  and  futilities  of  the  daily  task.  He 
gives  spiritual  subcutaneous  injections  of  con- 
fidence and  courage:  waves  aside  the  phantoms 
of  discouragement;  lights  up  the  dark  places  of 
dull  duties;  and  helps  to  fulfil  the  deeds  in  hours 
of  insight  willed,  which  must  be  done,  like  most 
severe  tasks,  in  hours  of  gloom. 

If  he  really  likes  and  respects  his  chief,  his 
voice  and  mien  are  a  veritable  psean  and  halle- 
lujah of  praise,  when  he  appears  before  the 
guests  and  announces:  His  Excellency!  You 
are  at  once  prejudiced  in  the  great  man's  favor, 
prone  to  believe  that  he  is  indeed  Excellent. 

There  is  nothing  mawkish  about  this  loyalty, 
nothing  e£Feminate.  It  is  like  the  tenderness 
with  which  an  engineer  oils  his  great  ship-pro- 
pelling machinery,  or  the  gentleness  and  care  of 
a  sportsman  for  his  guns. 
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In  a  climate  where  the  greatest  discomforts 
come  from  the  heat,  and  the  entomological  off- 
spnng  of  the  heat,  the  hou«s  are  buUt  for  cool- 
^s  and  for  shade.    At  Government  Hou« 
Bombay  there  is  a  krge  central  bungalow  con- 
tammg  the  drawmg-rooms.  dining-room,  billiard- 
room,  ballroom,  smoking-room,  the  entertain- 
ing-rooms  m  short,  and  surrounding  it  are  the 
bungalows  containing  the  living  apartments  of 
the  Governor,  his  staff,  and  his  guests.     We 
were  royally  housed  in  a  bungalow  overlooking 
^^^'  ^f /^Pt'^^-h*^".  «tting-rooms.  bath! 
rooms,  and  bedrooms,  and  with  separate  en- 
trances  and  outer  halls.    The  service  is  at  fiwt 
uncanny,  so  noiseless  are  the  barefooted  attend- 
ants.    You  wash  your  hands  in  your  dressing- 
room,  and  ahnost  before  you  are  out  of  the  room 
a  sjfent  brown  man  ha^  slipped  in  to  change  the 

Servants  are  of  course  cheap  as  measured  by 
our  standards,  though  by  no  means  as  cheap  as 
they  were  twenty-five  years  ago;  but  they  ar^ 
also  so  bound.  parUy  by  caste  rules,  partly  by 
lethargy,  partly  by  centuries  of  habit,  that  it  ri 
quires  many  of  them  to  keep  the  household  ma- 
chme  gomg.  even  when  it  is  of  modest  propor- 
tions. In  the  case  of  the  Governor  of  a  gi^it 
provmce  or  more  particularly  in  the  case  of  the 
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Viceroy,  the  number  required  is  l^on.  No 
one  of  them  will  undertake  another's  task,  and 
the  social  and  religious  differences  between 
them  are  so  great  that  there  are  no  illustrations 
from  American  life  that  will  serve  to  mark  them. 
Between  the  low-caste  sweeper  of  the  garden 
walks  and  the  Sikh  soldier  on  guard  at  the  front 
door,  for  example,  there  is  a  social  difference  not 
of  degrees  but  of  latitudes.  It  is  criminal  to 
think  of  associating  together. 

We  must  not  forget  that  we  are  among  people 
here  in  India  who  though  starring  will  throw 
away  the  meal  with  contempt  upon  which  even 
the  shadow  of  a  low-caste  man  has  fallen.  We 
should  remember  too  that  these  peculiarities  of 
caste  are  not  uncommon  even  among  ourselves. 
The  writer  of  Genesis  recalls  that  the  custom 
existed  in  Egypt  "because  the  Egyptians  might 
not  eat  bread  with  the  Hebrews;  for  that  is  an 
abomination  unto  the  Egyptians."  When  Joseph 
entertained  his  brethren  in  the  house  of  Pharaoh 
the  Egyptians  ate  apart,  the  Hebrews  ate  apart, 
and  Joseph  ate  apart,  much  as  the  Maharana 
of  Udaipur  would  do  to-day  did  he  entertain 
strangers  and  inferiors.  I  know  more  than  one 
continental  Catholic  who  has  never  to  his  knowl- 
edge sat  at  table  with  a  Jew;  and  we  all  of  us 
eat,  and  drink,  and  are  friendly  with  people 
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whom  we  do  not  wk  to  break  bnad  with  u. 
at  our  own  tables.  These  Indian,  have  their 
oiste  prejudices,  so  have  we.  and  when  analyzed 
tte  drferences  are  of  degree  «ther  than  funda- 
mental, and  so  likewise  are  the  eccentricities  of 
housekeeping  .n  the  East  or  the  West;  there  a« 

worid"    *'      """^"'^  '''*'•  °"  ^^^  '"''^*'  *»'  *•"« 
Bells  and  mechanical  appliances  are  not  nee- 
essary.  for  at  any  hour  of  the  day  or  night  you 
clap  your  hands,  and  there  glides  noiseleSly  into 
your  presence  a  brown  phantom  to  do  your  bid- 
ding.   AU  the  work  of  every  kind  is  done  by  men, 
except  Ae  sweeping  of  the  leaves  by  one  or  two 
womerMn  the  garden.    They  aU  seem,  if  one  may 
judge  from  appearances,  not  only  contented  but 
proud      Good  behavior  means  fixity  of  tenure 
and  uu.^tely  a  pension.    Tippingliriy  X 
there  are  so  many,  is  impossible.    The  visitor 
finds  a  notice  in  his  apartments  asking  him  not 
to  fee  Uie  servants,  but  calling  attention  to  a 
^x,  mto  which  he  may  put  a  contribution 
f  he  wishes.    This  contribution  is  added  to 

honesty,  and  impartiality  which  hold  aU  India, 
hold  even  more  effectively  here,  because  in  the 
case  of  servants  they  come  into  closer  contact  with 
their  masters,  and  in  many  cases  like  them  as 
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well  ati  respect  them.  John  Nicholson  was  not 
only  a  hero  among  his  white  fellows  but  a  hero 
too,  to  his  soldiers  and  servants.  His  great 
height,  his  flowing  beard,  his  dignity  of  bearing, 
and  audacious  courage  so  delighted  the  Sikhs 
that  a  sect  of  them  called  themselves  by  his 
name,  and  established  him  as  their  Ouru,  or 
priest. 

Among  other  letters,  I  had  a  letter  to  a  dis- 
tinguished Hindu,  who  has  won  high  rank  in  the 
judiciary  of  India.  I  spent  a  long  day  in  the 
courts  with  him,  and  OU'  one  occasion  I  sat 
through  a  scene  which  I  shall  never  forget.  The 
buildings  used  by  the  court  in  Bombay  are  larger 
and  finer  than  those  in  New  York,  and  the  judges 
better  paid  than  even  our  judges  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States.  The  case  was  one 
of  appeal  from  a  decision  of  the  lower  court  con- 
demning two  Hindus  to  death  for  murder.  It 
was  a  disgusting  story,  and  most  of  the  evidence 
was  circumstantial,  except  that  of  a  lad  of  six- 
teen, a  decadent,  who  claimed  that  he  had  been 
forced  by  the  others  to  take  part  in  the  crime. 
There  sat  a  Hindu  j  idge,  and  beside  him  an 
English  colleague;  the  case  was  argued  for  the 
appeal  by  an  English  barrister.  Many  hours, 
much  money,  much  investigation  and  sifting  of 
evidence  had  gone  into  this  dull  matter  of  the 
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guUt  or  innocence  of  Uicm  thiee  Hindui  of  Um 
Tciy  lowest  caste.    The  British  nuwhine  wa. 
working  as  carefuUy,  as  minutely,  as  though  great 
peraonages.  or  important  matters  of  state  were 
at  stake.    It  was  an  object-lesson  of  the  slow, 
ponderous  English  way  of  being  just.    It  was  a 
.sledge-hammer  to  crack  an  egg.  but  it  was  justice 
for  those  cow-herds,  who  possibly  earned  two  or 
three  cents  a  day.  and  justice  as  nice,  and  care- 
ful, and  impartial  as  for  a  prince.    In  the  old 
days  their  ruler  would  have  had  their  heads  off 
or  their  brains  and  beUies  crushed  to  a  jeUy  be- 
neath an  elephant's  feet  and  knees,  or  sent  them 
about  theu-  business  in  five  minutes,  and  nor  the 
victims,  nor  their  friends,  nor  any  one  else  would 
have  thought  anything  more  about  it. 

In  a  country  where  lying  and  deceiving  are 
looked  upon  as  an  intellectual  employment  as 
worthy  as  any  other;  in  a  country  where  a  man 
wiU  murder  hU  own  child  and  bury  it  in  his  neigh- 
bor s  garden  to  fasten  suspicion  upon  him.  it  is 
easy  to  realize  how  difficult  b  justice,  and  how 
experience  alone  can  weigh  evidence  and  get 
the  truth  from  witnesses.    It  is  sciolism  worse 
confounded  to  write  letters  and  pamphlets  from 
cosy  chambers  in  London  or  New  York  on  the 
subject  of  justice  in  India,  the  tyranny  of  the 
police,  the  haughty  English  official,  and  kindred 
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criticism-.  I  have  visited  courts  and  prisons,  I 
have  sat  in  the  highest  court,  and  also  in  front 
of  the  deputy-commissioner's  tent  pitched  on  the 
plains  of  the  Punjab,  on  a  hot  day,  and  thus  seen 
justice  meted  out  to  the  high  and  low,  and  to  all 
conditions  of  men  and  women,  and  now  that  I 
am  far  away  from  it  all,  I  marvel  even  more  than 
I  did  then  at  the  patience,  forbearance,  kindli- 
ness, and  impartiality  that  I  saw. 

My  distinguished  Hindu  friend  was  of  the 
I'rahman  class,  who  had  been  educated  in  Eng- 
land and  thereby,  by  crossing  the  black  water, 
outcasted.  He  belonged  to  the  intellectuals  of 
hb  creed,  and  told  me  he  was  what  we  should  call 
a  Unitarian.  He  praised  the  virtues  of  the  Hin- 
dus, said  they  were  peaceable,  gentle,  mild,  but 
also  suspicious,  envious,  and  jealous,  and  easily 
excited  by  playing  upon  their  religious  fears, 
when  they  lost  all  sense  of  the  justice  and  honesty 
of  their  rulers,  or  of  anybody  else,  and  became 
cruel.  The  Hindus,  he  said,  have  as  a  rule  but 
one  wife,  taking  another  only  in  case  the  first  one 
bears  no  children,  or,  among  the  lower  classes, 
that  there  may  be  more  people  to  work  the  land, 
and  this  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  their  religion 
does  not  forbid  polygamy. 

He  maintained,  as  did  every  Indian  of  the 
scores  I  talked  with,  that  caste  is  the  curse  of 
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the  country,  keeping  people  apart,  setting  them 
agamst  one  another,  and  that  so  long  as  caste 
.  exists  there  is  no  hope  of  self-government. 

He  thought  the  British  did  not  see  enough  of 
the  people,  were  socially  exclusive,  and  thereby 
barred  from  understanding  the  people  they  lived 
among.    I  said  that  all  Englishmen  made  the 
same  remark,  that  the  Indians  are  inscrutable 
mysterious.    He  denied  this,  and  said  that  thev 
were  quite  understandable,  and  would  talk  freely 
and  franUy,  but  that  they  were  not  allowed  to  be 
on  such  terms  with  the  English  as  permitted  free- 
dom  and  frankness  of  intercouwe,  and  that  there- 
fore  they  were  dubbed  inscrutable.     He  said  the 
feehng  between  Hmdus  and  Muhammadans  was 
as  strong,  and  in  some  places  as  bitter,  as  ever. 
He  thought  some  protection  would  be  good  for 
India,  for  of  course  with  free-trade.  India  was  at 
the  merey  of  Lancashire. 

He  was  b  favor  of  as  much  participation  m 
the  government  by  natives  as  was  possible,  and 
held  that  education  was  makmg  progress  even 
among  the  women.  He  showed  the  same  feeUng, 
though  very  guardedly  expressed,  that  other  k- 
teiligent  Indians  show  wherever  one  meets  them, 
that  much  of  the  distrust  and  dread  of  the  Ind- 
ian for  the  English  are  due  in  great  part  to  the 
unsympathetic  attitude  of  the  majority  of  the 
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English,  and  claimed  that  confidence  and  sympa- 
thy would  be  repaid  by  loyalty  and  frankness. 

We  discussed  the  curious  contradictoriness  of 
the  English,  who  insist  upon  the  unearned  in- 
crement theory  as  applicable  to  land  in  India, 
though  they  fight  it  at  home;  and  who  support 
the  theory  of  native  princes  in  India,  with  their 
patriarchal  influence  and  methods  of  govern- 
ment, while  denouncing  dukes  and  great  land- 
lords Pt  home.  We  agreed  upon  one  thing,  that 
the  subtilties  of  British  qompromise  were  be- 
yond us. 

I  quote  this  gentleman,  as  I  shall  quote  others, 
not  because  I  agree  or  disagree  with  all  their 
views,  but  that  my  readers  may  grind  each  his 
own  axe.  As  for  me,  I  beg  to  emphasize  the 
fact  that  I  have  no  axe  to  grind  other  than  to 
call  the  attention  of  my  countrymen  to  problems 
and  situations  that  they  are  marching  toward, 
and  that  rapidly. 

At  a  dinner  given  for  me  by  the  Chief- Justice, 
we  dined  at  a  new  club  where  both  Indians  and 
British  meet.  Indeed,  it  was  formed  for  that  pur- 
pose, and  certain  already  hard-worked  English- 
men whom  I  met  make  it  a  point  to  go  there. 
At  the  dinner  in  question  only  men  were  present, 
and  there  were  as  many  Indians  present  as  Eu- 
ropeans, and   it  seemed  to  me  that  problems 
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the  poetic.,  situat.wt:S:t'rCThf  r' 
ory  comDletf>lv      xm.  »  "wamp  the  the- 

their  detects  can   r^!!    *      .    *"^  "^«  O'  of 

admitted  that  he  saw  J^^onlZ^Z^^ 
dom.nat.on  for  centuries  to  come   7.\     I 
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swarming  over  it  and  around  it,  or  dainty  Parsi 
women  taking  theb  airing  in  well-turned-out 
carriages,  with  footmen  clearing  the  way  for 
them;  beggars  covered  with  dust  and  ashes; 
Arabs  and  students,  what  a  mixture  it  is! 

Nor  democracy,  nor  any  other  form  of  govern- 
ment, has  done  away  with  social  differences,  for 
the  form  of  government  is  yet  to  be  even  dreamt 
of  that  can  endow  men  with  equal  patience,  equal 
industry,  equal  good  judgment,  and  until  that 
time  comes,  sor  iety  will  be  as  little  level  as  the 
troughs  and  crests  of  the  >  jean.  Even  in  the 
West,  where  religion  and  politics  have  assumed 
the  Uvery  of  Equality,  little  has  been  done;  but 
in  the  East  religion  and  politics  for  thousands  of 
years  have  insisted  that  justice  demands  inequal- 
ity, and  from  Quetta  to  Calcutta,  and  from  Ma- 
dras to  the  Khaibar  Pass,  there  is  no  sign  that 
the  old  ways  are  passing. 

A  journalist  whom  I  met  in  Bombay,  who, 
though  he  was  not  an  anarchist,  was  none  the 
less  voluble  in  his  criticisms  of  the  British  meth- 
ods of  rule,  was  discussmg  the  recent  visit  of  ^Ir. 
Keir  Hardie  to  India,  and  I  remarked  that  he 
was  a  curious  leader  for  a  Brahman  to  follow. 
"We  do  not  follow  him,"  he  replied,  "we  are 
only  using  him  as  we  should  use  anybody  else 
who  will  follow  us!    The  men  tie  influences,"  he 
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continued,  "are  of  litUe  use  to  us  but  th«„ 
nuisance  to  the  British."  ^*^  *"  * 

hke  Bombay,  and  to  some  extent  in  th-     .f 

respect  for  truth,  courage,  and  rf..»„.         xi 

to  respect  themselves,  either  b  India  o^r  in  Z 
^nd.  «  to  mcrease  their  respect  for  jaunty  om- 
^lenc^for  second-hand  scholarsh  p.  and  for 
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We  tried  teaching  our  Indians;  England  teaches 
in  India  —  under  the  a^s,  by  the  way,  of  the 
most  absurd  Macaulayan  and  antiquated  system, 
the  system  of  a  man  as  contemptuous  and  ig- 
norant of  Eastern  literature,  religions,  and  phi- 
losophy as  he  was  accomplished  as  a  maker  of 
historical  phrases  and  litertiry  antitheses — but  to 
little  avail,  for  the  reason  that  few  of  us  as  yet  re- 
alize the  limitations  of  education.  The  Indian 
senior  wrangler  is  no  more  morally  an  Englishman 
than  he  was  before  he  knew  the  English  alphabet. 
You  cannot  teach  character,  no  matter  how  much 
else  you  teach,  and  character  is  the  only  thing 
worth  while.  Men  are  only  of  the  same  class, 
of  the  same  moral  aristocracy,  when  their  blood 
boils  and  freezes  at  the  same  moral  temperature, 
and  in  all  the  world  there  b  no  text-book  on  that 
subject,  and  but  few  teachers. 

Much  of  the  confusion  in  this  matter  arises 
from  the  fact  that  we  confound  training  and  edu- 
cation. The  majority  of  men  who  go  through 
schoob  and  universities  get  no  training  at  all, 
and  fail  and  are  forgotten;  the  men  who  do  get 
the  training  in  schools  and  universities  make  it 
appear  that  it  was  altogether  due  to  school  and 
college,  which  is  not  the  case  at  all.  It  was  train- 
ing that  produced  Washington,  Hamilton,  Lin- 
coln, Grant,  Sheridan,  "Stonewall"   Jackson, 
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*^Jt'  ""'^ J'°t.,«J""tion  in  any  academic 
«nse,  though  Hamilton.  Jackson,  and  Lee  were 
students.  It  M.  not  the  learning  that  makes  the 
man.  but  the  man  who  uses  his  learning  as  a 
gymnasmm  m  which  to  train  his  powers  We 
go  on  crowding  men  into  state  and  philanthropy- 
supported  mstititions  of  learning  as  though  they 
were  magical  receptacles  for  the  production  <rf 

nXj.""-  "'"  **'  '"""^  '"^^  **"«»>*  "« 
I  agree  that  the  state  ought  to  supply  the  op- 
portunity for  elementary  study,  and  Uiat  it  fa 
wise  and  generous  charity  which  offers  oppor- 
tunity  for  high  and  cosUy  experiment  and  in- 
vest^tion   but  only  those  who  earn  their  way 

Lufter.  and  Erasmus,  and  Bacon,  and  the  less;, 
breed  of  mtellect.  will  bkze  their  own  paths 
through  the  forest  of  difficulties;    the  oAers 

dhng  but  left,  and  even  forced  if  necessary,  to 

fell  the  forest  and  plough  the  plain. 

America  has  Had  free  education  from  the  be- 
ginnmg.  an  unequaUed  test,  and  yet  the  men 
Jho  have  made  America  are  without  university 
degrees  with  such  few  exceptions  that  the  aca- 
demically educated  are  lost  in  the  overwhelm- 
mg  majority  who  have  trained  themselves    Even 
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those  who  have  academic  degrees  owe  their 
places  in  the  world  to  other  training  than  the 
training  received  from  books  and  professors. 

The  world  wonders  at  the  decadence  of  school- 
beridden  France,  where  the  boys  are  effemina- 
tized,  the  youths  secularized,  and  the  men  ster> 
ilized,  morally  and  patriotically;  France  with 
its  police  without  power,  its  army  without  pa- 
triotism, and  its  people  without  influence;  dis- 
orderly at  home  and  cringing  abroad;  a  nation 
owing  its  autonomy  even,  to  the  fact  that  it  is  ser- 
viceable as  a  buffer-state.  When  I  write  "disor- 
derly at  home,"  it  is  not  the  off-hand  rhetoric 
of  the  hasty  writer.  Monsieur  Emile  Massard 
made  a  report  to  the  Paris  Municipal  Coun- 
cil on  the  subject  of  the  encumberment  of  the 
Paris  streets.  He  says  there  are  nearly  half  a 
million  vehicles  of  all  kinds  in  Paris  to-day,  with 
twenty  thousand  hand-carts  and  nine  thousand 
barrows.  In  1009,  sixty-five  thousand  eight  hun- 
dred and  seventy  accidents  were  caused  in  the 
Paris  streets  by  eighty-one  thousand  eight  hun- 
dred and  sixty-eight  vehicles,  or  about  three  ac- 
cidents for  every  four  vehicles,  and  there  was  one 
summons  for  every  seventy-seven  motor  taxi- 
cabs.  I  am  tmorthodox,  I  might  even  be  dubbed 
a  heretic  by  the  narrow,  but  I  am  bound  to  con- 
fess if  ever  a  nation  suffered  from  physical  and 
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moral  diy-wt.  a.  .  di««t  w«Jt  of  .ecular  ^ 
ucauon,  it  i.  France.  '  **'' 

ia"^n  wJ^^r-    I"  France  reverence 

«^  iTL^^  T  ?'  '^'''"'  «"*•  '"'">  moth- 
ered m  ndicule.  and  she  has  prtnluced  a  schoo.- 
bred  hoohgan.  in  Paris  at  any  rate.  who^S 

;1^  andT  'l^'"  °'  '•^"^^'  "^--^'y-  gentle! 
ness.  and  manlmess  are  unequalled  outsHe  of 

mot/:^;'tr;.^"-'''"-°-ockatn., 

a  H.ll^-'°?  '^.*^°"*  °""*'  "^^^S  fe  Simply 
a  dmboh^l  n>«fortune.    But  the  fallarS 

rtel"'/"' "  «»  *«'rible  waste  of  ZrZ 
material  and  an  increase  of  that  uneasy  un  W 
pmess  which  is  the  curae  of  modem^ietwj: 

feel  dinjy  that  they  are  developed  along  wronir 
Imes.  and  j^t  are  loath  to  admit\^t  th^sS 
exchange  the  bkck  coat  for  the  blous  Jtht  ;2^ 
for  Ae  plo,^h  and  the  an«mia  of  mediocre  nT 
tal  acco^pl„h„.ent  for  the  UcUh  of  rude  Z. 
.   ^'"'}'  »  ""'"itude  of  failures  at  these  Ind 

ZutnTpatsTn?t;r  ^  ^""^  ^^'-^ 
«„!„  ^  '  ^  °^  ^^^  eleven  thousand 
ordy  one  thousand  nine  hundred  survive  to  toJe 
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the  B.  A.  degree.  At  Oxfcid,  for  example,  and 
as  a  means  of  compariaon,  the  number  of  those 
who  fail  to  matricukte  is  negligible,  and  of  the 
nine  hundred  who  annually  matriculate,  about 
six  hundred  and  fifty  proceed  to  their  degree. 
In  the  long  run,  God  himself  readjusts  matters. 
Development  along  false  lines  ends  in  disgrace 
and  failure.  We  to-day  may  see  Turks  and 
Italians,  the  descendants  of  the  Mughals  and 
the  Caesars,  workmg  as  day-laborers  in  the  far-off 
West  of  the  Argentine  Republic,  and  five  hundred 
vears  hence  a  Chinese  official  will  ponder  over 
the  fact  that  the  descendants  of  English  lords 
and  American  millionaires  are  tilling  his  fields. 
By  instmct  we  say  "  Mother  Earth"  and  "  Mother 
Nature,"  and  we  are  right;  all  the  others  are 
step-mothers,  or  mothers-in-law. 

It  is  curious  that  England,  which  has  won  so 
great  an  empire,  and  which  has  been  ruled  and 
served  by  an  uneducated  but  trained  aristocracy, 
should  of  all  nations  turn  to  books  and  profes- 
sors to  solve  its  Indian  problems.  In  the  House 
of  Commons,  July,  1910,  there  were  one  hundred 
and  eleven  Etonians,  the  great  majority  of  whom 
are  far  better  fitted  to  lead  a  squadron  of  cavalry, 
or  to  govern  a  foreign  province,  than  to  pass  an 
examination  in  competition  with  Frenchmen  or 
Germans  of  their  own  age.    I  hope  I  am  not  as- 
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•umiiig  too  much  when  I  wy  that  theM  nme 
litomans  would  agree  with  me. 

India  needs  engineers,  agricultural  chemists, 
archseologists,  mining  engmeen.  architects,  stat- 
wticians.  studente   of  hygiene,  political  econ- 
omists, scientific  farmers,  but  how  many  such 
men  have  her  schools  and  colleges  produced? 
ftacticaUy  none.    All  this  work  is  done  by  Eu- 
ropeans, while  the  Indian  student  has  but  one 
aim:  to  become  an  employee  of  the  government, 
a  cog  m  the  wheel  of  bureaucracy,  with  a  litUe 
power  over  his  fellows,  and  a  pension  in  store  for 
him.    The  supply  of  these  students  is  exceedinir 
the  demand,  and  those  left  over  are  like  badly 
cooked  food,  neither  good  as  a  fertUizer  nor  to 
eat;  they  are  spoiled  for  the  fields  and  too  feeble 
for  useful  mental  hibor.    I  mean  no  msult.    I 
am  saying  of  the  East  what  I  have  first  said 
of  the  West.    Enghmd  has  transferred  the  West- 
em  fetich  of  secular  education  to  India,  with  the 
result  that  might  have  been   expected.    The 
Indian  seditionist  is  no  worse  than  the  Parisian 
hooligan,  and  both,  with  certain  differences, 
are  the  result  of  the  same  system. 

The  sun  is  blazbg  down  on  the  garden  m 
which  lives  a  saint,  so-cafled.  whom  I  visited  one 
day  m  Bombay.  He  has  not  spoken  for  twenty- 
three  years,  and  his  neighbow  look  upon  him 
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with  awe.  He  permits  me  to  take  his  photo- 
graph, and  I  wonder  whether  it  is  for  peace  or  as 
a  penance  that  he  has  made  this  law  for  himself. 
We  question  him,  and  he  by  signs  tells  us  that  he 
is  quite  happy,  quite  indifferent  whether  he  lives 
or  dies,  and  quite  sure  that  all  is  for  the  best  in 
the  world,  if  one  only  takes  a  perspective  of,  say, 
a  thousand  years  or  so.  We  are  too  close  to 
things  to  know  much  about  them,  he  maintains, 
and  gets  as  far  away  as  he  can. 

Some  months  later,  I  visit  at  Davos  Platz  a 
man  who  for  nearly  thirty  years  has  been  study- 
ing drops  of  blood  under  a  microscope.  He  is 
getting  as  close  to  life  as  he  can,  but  admits  that 
he  knows  little  more  than  the  sage  in  his  hot  gar- 
den at  Bombay.  Both  the  Western  scientist  and 
the  Eastern  sage  smile  indulgently  at  the  fussi- 
ness  of  modem  life.  My  own  experience  of  men 
in  many  lands  has  taught  me  that  the  most  ac- 
tive are  the  least  valuable.  It  is  a  notable  sur- 
vival of  the  simian  in  man,  that  so  many  people 
think  that  constant  mental  and  physical  activity 
is  a  measure  of  value!  Busy  people  seldom  ac- 
complish anything.  The  statue,  the  poem,  the 
painting,  the  solution  of  the  economic,  financial, 
or  social  problem,  the  courage  and  steadfastness 
for  war  even,  are  all  bom  in  seclusion  and  appear 
mysteriously  from  nowhere.     Cromwell,  Wash- 
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ington.  Lincoln.  Shakespeare.  Dante,  and  Cer- 
vante,  aU  appear  from  nowhere,  and  prompSl 
takeconunandofthebusybodies.  WhauS 
of  men  we  all  recall  who  were  so  busy  nS2 
themselves  remembered  that  they  are  Z^ 
foiwotten!    It  is  «iW  tJ.o»  .         *'reaay 

cenf  nf  K    •  **  ^""^  nmety-five  per 

cent  of  busmess  men.  brekers.  and  bankers  £ 
It  «  busyaess  that  does  it.  We  must  give  Z 
Ea^enjphjo3„pfcyjj^j^^  We  are  none  of  i! 
mfalhble.  not  even  the  most  modem  of  us  and^ 
am  not  sure  that  the  preud  flesh  of  tJe  2j 
Ijrej  not  as  visible  in  the  Tweed  Ri^^t^ 
f^^T  T^'f  "  Pennsylvania^  in  the 

^ere  iT  I„d-  "  ~r r  "°g  in  Paris,  as  any- 
wnere  m  India  or  m  China, 

I  regret,  for  the  sake  of  my  Western  readers 
who  are  accustomed  to  the  proclamatozy^^ 

Bombay  w.th  so   ittle  ability  to  previde  tZ 

ufSure  T"  "'  °°"r*"'"  °'  "'y  «>-  -n- 
ufacture.    Havmg  no  claims  social,  political  or 

financml  to  make  upon  my  fellow^rt^;  j 

Kther  than  to  denounce  them  for  the  benefil  of 
their  enem.es.  or  to  flatter  them  for  their  o^ 
undomg.  that  I  may  have  their  approval 
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IT  b  much  like  trying  to  sop  up  the  Gan- 
ges with  a  bath  sponge,  to  attempt  to  give 
briefly,  and  yet  satisfactorily,  an  outline  of 
the  history  of  India.  If  I  were  telling  some  one 
else  how  to  thread  the  beads  of  such  an  historical 
sketch,  I  should  suggest  a  series  of  names,  names 
of  men  who  have  stood  as  comers  around  which 
the  current  of  events  has  swirled.  Buddha  500 
B.  C;  Asoka  «67  B.  C;  Alexander  387  B.  C; 
Kanishka  40  A.  D.;  Timur  1398  A.  D.;  Babar 
1482-1530;  Akbar  1556-1605;  Shah  Jahan 
1628-1658;  Sivaji  16«7-80;  Clive  1751-1767; 
Hastings  1773-1784;  Ranjit  Singh  1780-1839; 
Dalhousie  1848-1856;  John  Nicholson  1857. 

There  are  many  omissions  here,  but  from  the 
time  when  India  rises  above  the  horizon  of  legit- 
imate history  down  to  that  Sir  Galahad  of  the 
Mutiny,  John  Nicholson,  who  was  shot  through 
the  heart  at  Delhi,  with  the  words:  "Forward, 
FusQiers!  OflScers  to  the  front!"  on  his  lips, 
one  can  grasp  the  main  features  by  a  study  of 
m 
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these  Wopaphies.    Those  last  wo«l,  of  Nlchol- 
son.  t«>,  leave  one  with  a  tingle  in  the  blood 

hood.  which  was  never  more  wanted  in  India,  and 

must  be  done,  however,  to  nmke  any  sketch  of 
B„tu,h  rule,  or  of  p«sent  conditions  L  India,  h 
the  least  eompi^hensible.  This  is  the  moix,  n^^ 
essaiy  when  one  hea«.  not  only  from  tho2  IZ 

w  Sir  ^'''^ '"'•''' ''"*'~-«'-^Jo 

ftave  been  there,  suggestions  and  discussions 
atatZ  *  '".'.""^  ***  '""^^^  "''^t  IndiaTd 
P™S  V"^  "  *^^'  '^  '^«°°«'  «»%  lite 
th?i  '» T,*^^*"^'  "  '**^y-  I°d«  i«  not  in 
Je  least  hke  Poland.  batUing  for  nationare" 
istence  against  Russia  and  Germany  no  fn 
tt^*  like    Italy   delivering    bei/1: 

India  has  never  had  any  national  existence 

been  as  much  divided  into  nations,  states.  Vaces 

u^T"/  !.  u  '°**"'*'  ''^°'  ^^"^^  tells 
Wealthy  communities  must  engender  them  » 
speaks,  and  writes  of  India,  as  thoSh  it  had  i 
enslaved  by  the  British,  robbed  of  if  j^^na'T 
starved  m  its  natural  national  growft!  shorn  !f 
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its  liberties,  and  deprived  of  any  repiesentation 
in  its  own  government. 

It  comes  as  a  surprise  therefore,  particularly 
to  the  American,  who  must  always  listen  sym- 
pathetically to  tales  of  tyranny,  particularly  if 
the  Briton  be  the  tyrant,  to  find  that  India  has 
never  had  a  national  personality,  nor  any  natural 
national  growth,  nor  anything  approaching  na- 
tional liberty,  nor  anythmg  even  dimly  shadow- 
ing forth  representative  institutions,  nor  has  she 
ever  dreamt  of  individual  liberty  as  we  know  it. 
Moreover,  out  of  the  thre*  hundred  millions  of 
the  population,  two  hundred  and  ninety  millions 
at  least  do  not  know  what  these  things  mean,  and 
do  not  care.    The  average  Indian  does  not  know 
thai  America  has  been  discovered,  he  has  no 
idea  of  the  British  constitution,  or  of  the  cabi- 
net, he  does  not  know  that  there  is  a  British 
Secretary  of  State  for  India.    Such  loyalty  and 
knowledge  as  he  may  have,  centre  in  three 
Lords:  the  "fioraloi"  or  Viceroy,  "CAotoIo<" 
Provincial  Gk)vemor,  directly  over  him,  and  the 
"Jangi  Lot"  or  Commander-in-Chief  in   In- 
dia.   Most  of  them,  however,  only  know  the  word 
Sarkar  or  the  government.    He  lacks  even  an 
equivalent  for  the  word  "vote"  m  his  language. 
He  recognizes  power,  position,  but  has  not  tiie 
vaguest  notion  of  "majorities."    A  change  of 
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government  to  tin,  means  merely  a  chamre  of 
mier.  another  man  in  place  of  JoW  te^He 
know,  nothmg  of  changes  of  principle  of  e^ 

toTi^hfr"'""^*'*^--  ^'ir; 

tohim  has  always  meant,  and  means  to^y,  au- 
tomtic  power  expressed  in  the  person  of  a  man 
Only  a  tiny  minority  in  India  W  anlinTS 
the  whys  and  wherefo««  of  the  part7«,^L 
m^t  m  Engh^nd  by  which  theyl^ST"^- 

litiS^^  meS':.^~'T^.'«"°'*"«''''-«J«™  po- 
litical methods  m  India  is  clearly  understood 

cussions  of  India  and  its  peoples,  misapprehend 
sions  and  misunderstandings  L  sure  t^Sow 
The  d^cussions.  e:q,eriments.  and  agitaUoi 
ft  the  present  time  in  regard  to  India.  a«  iS 
."Bg  many  people,  both  in  Engkn  J  whe«  t 
«  the„  duty  to  know  better,  and  ai  IrT^l 
W^torn  wor  d.  to  suppose  that  India  as  a  ^hS^ 

Lm^r^f  "*  TV"'  «P«sentative  gov! 
emment  Those  who  know  the  actual  condi- 
tions m  India  are  trying  to  disabuse  the  mbds 
2^^p.e  of  this  en.r.  but  strange  to  say  ut 

con^^i^T'-""'^  °°*  '°"«  *«°=    "»  they 
considered  the  immense  diversity  of  race    ns 

they  Tvould   be  endeavoring   to  transplant   to 
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India  a  plant  entirely  of  exotic  growth  and  plac- 
ing it  in  very  uncongenial  soil,  he  must  confess 
for  his  own  part  that  he  should  be  very  much 
surprised  if  the  legislative  experiment  did  suc- 
ceed." Other  experienced  governors  of  alien 
races  have  said  the  same. 

Lord  Curzon,  whose  opinion  upon  all  matters 
relating  either  to  the  Near  or  to  the  Far  East, 
must  be  received  with  respect,  says:  "  The  bulk 
of  the  peoples  of  India  want,  not  representative 
government,  but  good  gotvemment,  and  look 
to  the  British  officers  for  protection  from  the 
rapacious  money-lender  and  landlord,  from  the 
local  vakeel  (attorney),  and  all  the  other  sharks 
in  human  disguise  which  prey  upon  these  un- 
happy people." 

My  own  opinion  as  an  observer  from  the  out- 
side is,  that  the  peoples  of  India  are  no  more 
fit  for  representative  government  than  are  the 
inmates  of  a  menagerie,  and  that  were  the  iJr*- 
ish  to  leave  India  for  three  months,  India  would 
resemble  a  circus  tent  in  the  dark,  with  the  me- 
nagerie let  loose  inside.  There  would  be  no  safety 
except  for  the  cruel,  and  those  who  could  hide; 
and  there  would  be  no  security  because  there 
would  be  no  shame.  Tooth  and  nail  and  fang 
would  have  full  play  again,  and  that  callous 
cruelty,  which,  more  than  any  other  quality, 
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cessfiil  ffuilp   I'n  A^    _.  J^spect  for  sue- 

evervKlay  life  »  .*„.  ^  J"^g«s.  and  in 
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political  or  social  opinioiu  about  these  people 
till  he  has  dwelt  among  them,  watched  them, 
studied  them.  Their  clumsy  ineflSciency  physi- 
cally,  their  depressed  mental  attitude,  their  shiv- 
ering timidity,  their  sullen  solemnity,  I  am  writ- 
ing, of  course,  of  the  mass  of  the  people,  are 
beyond  anything  the  Western  imagination  can 
picture.  It  is  not  only  idle  to  attempt  to  form 
opinions,  let  me  go  further,  and  say  that  I  hold 
it  cruel  to  the  people  themselves,  to  attempt  to 
irritate  them  into  the  belief  that  they  can,  for 
scores  of  years  to  come,  undertake  to  take  care 
of  themselves  jwlitically,  socially,  or  moraUy. 
Every  man  of  humane  instincts  ought  to  be 
grateful  that  they  have  at  last  a  guardian  who  is 
honest,  just,  self-controlled,  and  lacking  some- 
what in  sentiment  and  imagination. 

Two  hundred  and  fifty  millions  of  this  popu- 
lation are  entirely  dependent  upon  agriculture 
for  a  living,  and  Lord  Curzon  himself  has  esti- 
mated the  total  annual  income  of  the  Indian 
peasantry  at  a  trifle  over  five  dollars  a  head! 

India  has  an  area  of  more  than  one  and  a  half 
million  of  square  miles,  and  a  population  of, 
roughly,  three  hundred  millions.  Her  area  in 
square  miles  is  equal  to  the  total  area  of  Europe 
less  Russia,  ai  d  her  population  is  greater  than 
that  of  all  Europe,  less  Russia.    The  great  di- 
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«^.  and  the  ^nse^lT  I      '''"* '"""'»  "^ 

«»phical  position.    If  oTel^ld  ^ta^,'.  «^- 
on  end  the  Him.i  "**""  ^n*''*  up 

would  hang  ;vJXrr.rr''''  '•**  ^•«''' 
raised  map  of  Ind,v7       -n  ^°''  '°°''  *»  a 

plateau  of  TibersZjT  '  «^*'  '«'"«° 
huge.  curling^l'CT  ^fl  V  ^"^^  '*"  « 
bare  backboL^fX  Jd  r.^  *"  ^'""^'^  '''^ 
One  hundred  and  fift?  ^,  *^  P""™^^  'i^"'- 

Bengal,  wti  "'^l^iT.  ^  ^'  °' 
into  the  Plain    .,* '^?™  ""««  of  hills  runs  out 

inches,  WhileT;"et^"'';;'"l7d  and  fift, 
putana.  the«  is  ZZT'".^"^"V^^^- 
blade  of  grass.       ^^^  *°°"«''  ^^^  a 

n«^.n"oSofL:l:f  ^-'^  ^^^  ^  - 
of  the  day  was  od2  '  ^'  "^""^  "  *^'  '"''^^^^ 
o'clock  at^nSt  JTlf'^"''  ^"*  "^^  ^'-en 
one  could  lTon\  "'''*'  '''"^  '"  ««*« 

fort.       ^^*°°'^""°°t  too  much  for  com- 
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The  English  have  done  much  to  bring  about  s 
certain  regularity  of  water  supply.  Taking  the 
country  as  a  whole,  one  acre  in  seven  is  irrigated. 
Thirteen  million  acres  are  watered  by  wells,  fif> 
teen  million  acres  are  watered  from  tanks,  or 
small  private  canab,  and  seventeen  million  acres 
are  watered  by  canals,  built  and  maintained  by 
the  government.  I  am  not  an  authority  on  such 
matters,  but  I  am  told  that  these  irrigation  works 
in  India  are  not  only  triumphs  of  engineering 
skill,  but  the  most  beneficent  works  of  the  kind 
in  the  world.  It  is  easy  to  believe  this,  when 
one  realizes  that  the  failure  of  the  year's  rain  in 
India  means  that  two-thirds  of  the  population 
are  out  of  employment  for  a  year,  with  of  course 
a  consequent  rise  in  the  prices  of  necessary 
commodities. 

There  are  now  in  India  over  thirty  thousand 
miles  of  railway,  more  miles  of  railway  than  has 
France,  three  times  more  than  Italy,  as  much 
as  Austro-Hungary,  and  only  six  thousand  miles 
less  than  Germany.'  In  1857  there  were  only 
three  hundred  miles  of  railway.  What  must 
have  been  the  helplessness  of  India  in  famine 
years,  when  there  were  no  means  of  transporta- 
tion! If  England  had  done  nothing  more,  one 
must  go  slow  in  criticising  her,  when  these  canals 
and  railways  are  remembered. 
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She  .lone  hw  fou|i;  grim  Natu«  in  Indi. 
with  the  «»urce.  of  ^-ience.  with  the  resultX 
«^  of  million,  of  live..  No  other  ^nque-Lr 
.pent  h«  tmje,  eneigy.  money,  and  the  live!~f 
h»  own  people,  in  .uchenterpri.e..  NadfrThah 
jode  off  with  millio^i.    olr  conquZ.^; 

Sdia"  «d  ^"'^'  ""  ^""^  *'  -^ 
india,  and  the  malcontent,  are  grumbling  be- 

zr^hTred^i^rr'T---^^' 

dolJ«ahead":rj':Lpt7h.'^""^"'^- 
When  we  recaU  that  crowded  France  ha.  only 
a  popukuon  of  under  two  hundred  to  the!^;^ 
mde.  and  that  even  in  overcrowded  eS 
wherever  the  den.ity  of  the  popuktionTover 

«a«a  to  be  rural  and  must  live  by  manufactures 
"umng  or  city  Industrie.;  whaj  i.  the  piS^' 
pre«nted  by  India,  where  many  miLw 
pea««t.  are  struggling  to  live  off'half  an  acre 
apiece^  So  wholly  i.  this  population  a^-<X 
ural.  th«r  one  mterest  the  tilling  of  the  ^Zt 
less  than  one  fifteenth  of  them  live  in  toCs'S 
more  than  twenty  thou«.nd  inhabilt 
India  ,.  a  continent,  and  not  in  any  wnse 

Peshawar,  and  from  there  drive  into  the  aa^ 
bar  Pa«.  and  as  you  travel  you  see  peopTa. 
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differant  from  one  another  u  thou^  you  trav- 
elled  from  Seville  to  Momow,  or  from  the  City 
of  Mexico  to  Vancouver,  and  yet  thia  is  all 
India. 

The  error  lies  m  confusing  the  idea  of  India, 
in  talking  of,  or  discussing  India,  as  though  In- 
dia were  like  Spam  or  Germany,  like  Mexico  or 
Canada.  She  not  only  has  layer  after  layer  of 
races,  but  also  layer  after  kyer  of  religions,  of 
forms  of  government,  of  customs  and  of  ideals, 
and  prejudices.  You  are'  not  dealing  with  one 
nation,  nor  with  one  religion,  nor  with  one  ethical 
code,  noi  with  one  language,  nor  with  one  gen- 
eral trend  of  social  custom,  but  with  scores  and 
scores  of  them.  There  are  half  a  dozen  different 
languages,  and  over  five  hundred  different  dia- 
lects. 

Not  to  know  somethmg  of  all  this,  and  some- 
thing of  India's  previous  history,  is  to  read  of 
India,  and  to  travel  in  India,  with  the  mind 
blindfolded. 

Social  as  well  as  all  other  phenomena  have  two 
aspects,  the  dynamic  and  the  static;  the  former 
dealing  with  the  forces  which  brought  the  phe- 
nomena into  existence,  the  latter  dealing  with 
them  as  they  exist.  A  sketch  of  the  history  of 
India  will  help  with  the  former,  and  travel  in 
India  itself  ought  to  tell  us  something  of  the  lat- 
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ter.    But  eiUier  alone  avaUs  litUe  to  understand 
toe  problem. 

Indk  haa  been  the  great  jouating^round  of 
he  world,    moever  would  bi.krE!!^rui' 
he  I..t  twenty-five  hundred  yean,  or  more.  ^ 
tempted  by  the  Ules  of  fabulous  wealth,  of  con- 
cealed  treasure,  of  rivers  whose  sands  ran  gold, 
to  arm  himself  and  set  out  for  India.    Greeks. 
Persuins.  Turks.  T«rta«.  Mongols.  Scythiam,. 
Afghans.  Arabs,  the  Dutch,  the  French,  the  Por- 
tuguese  and  the  English,  and  odd  tribes  besides, 
have  sallied  into  India  a  one  Ume  or  another,  to 
conquer    to  pillage,  or  to  skughter.    Some  of 
these  left  traces  of  their  blood,  some  of  them 
theu^buUdmgs.  and  others  their  colonies.    Till 
the  British  came,  they  brought,  and  they  took 
away  eveiything.  except  peace. 
.     The  British,  whatever  may  be  said  of  their 
motives  for  coming,  or  of  their  methods  of  tak- 
mg  and  keeping  territory,  were  the  first  conquer- 
ors who  brought  peace  and  administered  equal 
jusbce  to  all.    Both  jusUce  and  peace  are  so 
new  to  India,  that  their  very  novelty  is  the  foster- 
mother  of  many  of  the  problems  which  confront 
*.nghind  ,n  India  to-day.    Alexander  the  Great. 
Asoka   Tamerkne  or  Timur  the  Lame.  Mah- 
raud  of  Ghaini.  Babar.  Akbar  the  Great.  Nadir 
Shah,  and  many  more,  are  of  those  who  have 
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tested  themselves  and  their  followers,  by  a  plunge 
into  India.  Some  of  the  greatest  names  in  Eng- 
lish history  won  their  first  dbtinction  in  India, 
and  Napoleon  would  have  followed  Alexander, 
and  landed  in  India  after  Egypt,  had  not  his 
plans  gone  awry.  As  soon  as  a  soldier  suc- 
ceeded in  consolidating  his  power,  anywhere 
from  Chma  on  the  East,  to  Persia  on  the  west,  of 
the  northern  frontier  of  India,  he  swooped  down 
upon  India,  penetrated  as  far  into  the  interior 
as  he  dared,  and  made  off  with  as  much  booty 
as  he  could  carry. 

After  the  Greeks  under  Alexander,  who  en- 
tered India  in  S27  B.  C,  and  who,  by  the  way, 
left  traces  of  their  art  in  the  various  vases,  coins, 
caskets,  and  other  ornaments  found  since,  and 
also  in  the  fine  Greek  features  of  many  of  the 
images  of  Buddha,  came  a  p>eople  from  Central 
Asia,  whom  the  historians,  for  want  of  a  better 
name,  call  Scythians.  They  are  said  to  have 
driven  out  the  Greek  dynasty  from  the  Bactrian 
Kingdom  on  the  northwest  of  the  Himalayas,  and 
at  about  the  beginning  of  the  Christian  era  they 
founded  a  strong  monarchy  in  Northern  India, 
and  just  beyond.  Their  most  famous  king  was 
named  Kanishka,  and  we  shall  hear  of  him  later 
on  as  an  enthusiastic  disciple  of  Buddha.  These 
Scythians  continued  to  swarm  across  the  Him- 
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alayas.  and  into  Northern  India  for  several  cen- 
tunes  meeting  and  defeatmg.  or  being  driven 
back  by  one  after  another  of  the  Indian  kings. 
As  early  as  the  middle  of  the  seventh  century, 
began  the  invasions  of  a  people  who  left  their 
mark  upon  India  as  no  other  people  have  done. 
Muhammad,  who  was  bom  in  570  A   D    left 
to  the  world  a  fiery  faith,  with  which  the  world 
IS  not  done  yet.    The  Bombay  coast  was  near 
enough  to  tempt  these  religious  soldiers,  and  on 
one  pretext  or  another  they  began  their  inva- 
sions of  India,  which  were  to  result  finally  in  a 
series  of  Muhammadan  rulers  in  India,  such  as 
India  had  not  had  before,  nor  wiU  ever  have 
again. 

Mahmud  of  Ghazni  invaded  India  no  less 
than  seventeen  times.    After  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury of  fighting  his  small  kingdom  of  Afghanis- 
ten  was  mcreased  to  include  the  Punjab.  These 
Muhammadan  conquerors,  who  one  after  an- 
other down  to  the  time  of  Babar  148ie-1530  A  D 
fought  their  way  into  more  and  more  territor^ 
m  India,  were  of  the  same  religion,  and  the 
same  fanatical  enthusiasm  as  those  who  had 
fought  their  way  through  Asia,  Africa.  Spain, 
and  mto  southern  France,  and  whose  capital  at 
Bagdad  was  at  one  time  the  commereial,  artis- 
tic,  scholarly,  and  political  centre  of  the  world 
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Stopped  at  last  in  France,  the  fury  of  conquest 
expended  itself  upon  India.  Names,  dates,  de- 
tails of  their  gradual  occupation  of,  and  sover- 
eignty over,  almost  the  whole  of  India,  will  not 
be  necessary  to  the  readers  of  these  papers.  I 
have  not  the  slightest  intention  of  writing  more 
than  the  scantiest  outline  of  history,  merely  trust- 
ing thereby  to  give  a  settmg  for  the  rough  picture 
which  I  am  painting.  But  of  six  of  these  Mu- 
hammadan  invaders,  Babar,  Hamayun,  Akbar, 
Jahangir,  Shah  Jahan,  and  Aurangzeb,  it  is 
necessary  to  know  something  to  understand  the 
India  of  to-day,  even  though  one  be  only  a  trav- 
eller looking  at  monuments,  and  nervously  trying 
to  keep  his  finger  on  the  right  page  of  his  guide- 
book as  he  goes  along. 

Their  influence,  their  monuments,  their  sys- 
tem of  land  tenure,  revenue,  and  taxation,  their 
customs  and  habits,  and  even  their  social  moral- 
ity, remain  visible  to-day.  Lucknow,  Delhi, 
Agra,  Benares,  Lahore,  Peshawar,  and  the  Khai- 
bar  Pass,  are  still  all  alive  with  their  wealth, 
their  devotion,  and  their  daintiness  and  daring 
as  builders. 

Timur,  better  known  as  Tamerlane,  at  the 
head  of  a  united  body  of  Tartars,  came  down 
through  the  Afghan  passes  about  1400  A.  D., 
entered  Delhi,  massacred  the  inhabitants  for  five 
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ble  Diary  of  his:  "Hindustan  is  a  coun^rrtha 
-s  few  pleasu^s  to  recommend  it     ThZZl 
are  not  handsome.    They  have  no  id^Ke 
ehams  of  friendly  society,  of  fm^Uy  mixi^l  to 
gether    or  of  familiar  intercou,^,.  ^tTv Tve" 

vention  m  plannmg  or  executing  their  handi- 
craft works,  no  skill  or  knowled^  in  Test  or 
-cbtectu,..  they  have  no  good  h^,.es   "^^ 
flesh,  no  grapes  or  musk  melons,  no  good  fSte 
no  .ce  or  cold  water,  no  good  f;od  f^  br^TS 

torches,  not  even  a  candlestick."    When  H..K 
amved  he  found  India  fought  ove?b;  ^l 

itr^r  ''"^^  °""^"-  Muhammadan 
ru.ers.  fightmg  each  for  his  own  hand,  or  joini^^ 

wTl^   r  ^f  "'^'^  ™  "^"^  ^^'''t  to  fo^^d  a  2 
^h.ch  should  insure  breathing  space. 

These    kmgdoms    exhausted    themselves    in 
quarrels  amongst  themselves,  to  such^  eJent 

tidtLt^rf;^-^-  ^?~' 

Ti^urwereboraStoro^BaSrH^ 
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grandfather  the  Khan  of  the  Mongols,  though 
seventy  years  old  at  the  time,  came  without 
thought  of  age  or  distance,  to  bear  his  congratu- 
lations on  the  news  of  his  birth.  The  grand- 
mother was  likewise  a  woman  of  spirit.  Her 
husband  was  defeated  in  battle  and  she  was 
handed  over  as  part  of  the  booty  to  one  of  the 
officers  of  the  conqueror.  She  raised  no  objec- 
tions, but  once  her  new  master  was  in  her  apart- 
ments, the  door  was  locked,  she  and  her  maids 
stabbed  him  to  death  and  ^ung  his  body  into 
the  street.  Then  to  the  conqueror  she  sent  the 
message:  "Contrary  to  law  you  gave  me  an- 
other man,  and  I  slew  him.  Come  and  slay  me 
if  you  choose!"  Babar  had  forebears  of  spirit. 
Babar  kept  a  diary.  He  lived  in  the  time  of 
Henry  VII  and  Michelangelo  and  Copernicus. 
He  tells  us  in  much  detail  the  story  of  his  life. 
Only  from  1519  till  1530  was  he  in  India.  His 
early  days  were  days  of  hardship,  adventure, 
war,  and  sport.  He  took  them  as  they  came. 
He  never  whined,  he-  never  explained,  and  he 
loved  life  i  '  a  most  unoriental  way,  and  was  the 
most  romantic  figure  of  his  day.  He  was  more 
the  type  of  the  adventurous  sailors  of  Queen 
Elizabeth's  day,  than  any  Oriental  we  know.  He 
was  a  great  sportsman,  a  bold  horseman  and 
swimmer,  and  of  abounding  vitality  and  good 
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humor.  He  loved  life,  even  the  eating  and 
dnnkmg  part  of  it.  and  as  is  always  th!  case 
with  such  suitors,  life  loved  him.  From  Babar's 
coming  in  ,586  to  the  death  of  Aurangzeb  in 
1706,  India  was  to  a  larger  extent  than  ever  be- 
fore, under  one  ruler.  It  should  be  added  that 
at  no  time  even  then  was  India  entirely  con- 
quered, or  completely  under  the  sway  of  one 
Government,  as  it  i«  ;  ..day;,n,'.er  the  English. 

Babar  defeated  the  Delhi  sovereign,  entered 
Delhi,  received  the  allegiance  of  the  Muhamma- 
dans.  was  attacked  by  the  Rajputs,  defeated 
them  near  Agra,  and  when  he  died  his  power 
extended  as  far  south  as  lower  Bengal.    HiTson 
Humayun,  who  succeeded  him,  was  obliged  to 
divide  hjs  inheritance  with  his  brother,  handing 
over  to  him  Kabul.    It  was  from  Afghanistaf 
Jat  Babar  had  drawn  his  fighting  men.  and 
Humayun  deprived  of  this,  the  main  recruiting 
ground  of  his  army,  was  attacked  by  the  descend- 
ants of  those  earlier  Afghan  invaders,  who  hated 
the  new  Muhammadan  rulers  as  much  as  thev 
hated  the  Hindus.    Finally,  after  yean,  of  fight- 
ing to  hold  his  place,  he  was  driven  out  of  India 

Ben    r   ^'""°"'   ^^^^  ^^''^'  *^^  S^'^''™"'  "^ 

In  1556  the  son  of  Humayun,  then  only  fotr- 

teen  years  old.  and  in  many  ways  the  greatest  of 
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all  the  Mughal  rulers,  and  the  real  founder  of  the 
Mughal  Empire  in  India,  defeated  the  army  of 
the  Sher  Shah  ruler,  and  his  father  Humayun  re- 
turned again  to  India,  but  only  to  reign  for  a 
few  months  at  Delhi,  and  to  die  in  1556. 

Akbar  succeeded  his  father,  and  reigned  for 
close  upon  fifty  years,  from  1556  until  1605,  his 
reign  corresponding  almost  exactly  to  that  of 
Queen  Elizabeth,  1558-1603.  He  was  the  great- 
est ruler  India  has  ever  had.  He  welded  a  chaos 
of  nations,  tribes,  religions,  and  petty  chiefs  and 
kings,  into  an  empire.  His  great  finance  min- 
ister Raja  Todar  Mall,  who  was  a  Hindu,  made 
the  first  survey  and  the  first  regular  land  settle- 
ment of  India,  and  adjusted  the  taxation.  Ak- 
bar gave  the  Hindus  equal  place  and  power,  and 
played  off  the  Hindus  against  the  Mughal  chiefs. 
He  married  the  daughter  of  the  Maharaja  of 
Jaipur,  and  his  son  married  the  granddaughter 
of  the  Maharaja  of  Jodhpur.  His  careful  system 
of  police,  judges,  and  rulers  of  provinces  helped 
to  make  his  rule  both  just  and  effective.  He 
did  away  with  the  tax  on  non-Mussulmans,  and 
he  and  his  son  and  grandson  were  the  ^uiIders 
of  practically  all  the  monuments  which  remain 
to  make  India  famous  to-day. 

This  line  of  princes  are  as  well-known  in  In- 
dia as  are  the  names  of  Elizabeth,  Henry  the 
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Eighth  Charles  the  First,  and  ComweU  in  Eng- 
land. They  introduced  Persian  poets  and  print- 
ers, and  men  of  letters  from  foreign  lands.  Thev 
^ere  the  Medici  of  India.    The  last  of  this  r  eat 

1m.  p  V  r  ^'"^  •''  ^"«'"'''  »«  -  miner 
o.  the  Brit.sh.  .n  1862.  Their  connection  with 
India  lasted,  therefore,  for  more  than  four  hun- 
dred and  fifty  years,  or  from  nearly  a  hundred 
years  before  America  Tvas  discovered.  untU  with- 
m  two  yean,  of  the  close  of  the  war  of  secession. 
The  only  time  that  India  has  come  near  beinir 
indn  was  under  their  rule. 

It  is  along  the  lines  laid  down  by  Akbar  that 
the  British  have  worked,  in  the  matter  o*  land 
tenure  and  taxation.    The  total  revenue  of  Ak- 
bar was  estimated  at  forty-two  million  steriinir. 
or  about  three  times  the  amount  demanded  at 
the  present  time  from  the  land.    He  built  the 
tomb  of  his  father  Humayun  near  Delhi,  the 
town  of  Fatehpur-Sikri.  near  Agra,  in  many 
ways  the  most  interesting  ruins  in  India,  the 
fort  at  Allahabad,  the  palace  at  Lahore,  and  the 
red  palace  in  the  fort  at  Agra. 

It  was  the  Europeans  who  visited  India  at 
this  time  who  brought  back  the  expression,  which 
still  endures  as  a  description  of  human  splen- 
dor: The  Great  Mughal!"  Toward  the  end 
of  his  life,  his  tolerance  drifted  into  scepticism. 
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and  he  promulgated  a  new  stete  religion,  which 
was  supposed  to  combme  the  best  from  all  re- 
ligions, with  Akbar  as  its  prophet,  or  the  head  of 
the  church.  He  was  accused  finally  of  even  per- 
mitting worship  of  himself,  a  crime,  be  it  said, 
of  which  great  politicals  are  accused  to  this  day, 
and  we  all  know  with  how  little  reason !  Akbar 
died  in  1605,  and  is  buried  in  the  splendid  tomb 
at  Sikandra,  some  five  miles  from  Agra  canton- 
ment. 

It  was  during  his  reign  that  three  Englishmen 
arrived  with  a  letter  from  their  Queen,  Eliza- 
beth. They  were  John  Newbery,  Ralph  Fitch, 
and  William  Leedes.  John  Newbery  was  lost 
somewhere  on  his  travels,  Leedes,  who  was  a 
jeweller,  remained  as  court  stone-cutter,  and 
Fitch  returned  to  England.  It  was  through  his 
reports  of  the  opportunities  awaiting  the  trader 
in  India,  that  the  first  commercial  ventures  from 
England  were  started.  He  it  was  in  short  who 
gave  the  signal  for  the  formation  of  commercial 
companies  to  exploit  India,  with  the  result  that 
India  is  governed  by  England  to-day. 

Akbar  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Jahangir, 
who  reigned  from  1605  till  1627.  He  carried  on 
a  series  of  wars  in  southern  India,  and  lost  the 
province  of  Kandahar  to  the  Persians.  Jahan- 
gir turned  from  his  father's  new-fangled  faith. 
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U»  ■>».  .ho  hi.  o„„p.„,„„  h.j  k^'^"^ 

r^  w^         **J°"''  *»'  Itin>ad-ud-daulah 
at  Agra  who  was  a  Persian  named  Ghiyas  Bee 

w^rS  f .    \  '^'^*"'  ^^^^^  t°'°l'  «  the  most 

kS  L/I    n  ^"  ^^''"'y  y*""  «°d  then 
bJled  her  husband  to  get  her.  and.  what  is  per- 

II.    m  1603  Sir  Thomas  Roe.  the  first  Endish 
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churches  of  logs  hewn  into  shape  with  the  axe;  at 
about  the  time  indeed  when  the  oldest  meeting- 
house in  America,  which  has  been  used  consecu- 
tively for  public  worship,  was  building,  now 
known  as  the  "Old  Meeting-House,"  in  Hingham, 
Massachusetts,  this  Indian  Emperor  was  plan- 
ning the  building  of  the  most  magnificent  capital 
in  the  world.  No  courtier  in  Delhi,  or  in  Agra, 
and  no  citizen  of  Hingham  at  that  time,  imagined 
that  the  simple  slate  g^rave-stones  in  the  cemetery 
at  Hingham  would  mark  'the  beginnings  of  a 
more  lasting  state  than  the  jewelled  tombs  of 
Agra  and  Delhi. 

Toward  the  end  of  his  father's  reign.  Shah 
Jahan  was  a  refugee  and  a  rebel,  conspiring 
agamst  his  own  father.  After  coming  to  the 
throne  he  murdered  his  brother,  Shahriyar,  and 
all  the  other  members  of  the  house  of  Akbar 
who  might  become  rivals  to  the  throne.  Dur- 
ing the  whole  of  his  reign  his  armies  were  at 
work  defending,  attacking,  and  losing  or  winning 
territory.  He  is  said  to  have  been  just  to  his 
people,  blameless  in  his  habits,  a  good  financier, 
and  by  far  the  greatest  man  of  his  day  in  all  the 
East.  He  built  the  Great  Mosque  or  Jama 
Maapd,  at  Delhi,  the  Palace  —  what  is  now  the 
Fort  —  also  at  Delhi,  which  contains  the  Court 
of  Private  Audience  or  Diwan-i-Khas,  and  the 
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natuml  color,  of  ruW^    j^^  "h.mmering  in  the 

uier  at  tbirty-five  mill  on  dollars     If  i.-  «,  j 
done  nothinff  elw  l.;.  """«"•    if  he  had 

membe^^!  7„^'  ^l"'?*  '^""^  have  been  re- 
He  ,to^"  i"  tv'^r*  ••«  f  «*  -ore  than  this. 
beauHSThS  „n  f  T"  °'  -"^Wtectural 
Taj  l^.  ^"  P"""*^  '^^  -''»  he  built  the 

Elsewhere  one  may  r«ad  nf  »i,„    •  -j  . 

hundred  Deonle  w-!!     ?    ^I    ''*"*  ~™e  "^^^n 
by  oneo/T'^         "*  entertained  for  four  days 

Sultan  ChT;    Bho"  rr '  "^''^''"- 
man  hands     wlL'tTer  TT  '""'  '^  ^"■ 
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The  Taj  Mahal  ic  the  exquisite  mausoleum 
built  by  Shah  Jahan  as  a  tomb  for  his  favorite 
T/ife  Arjmand  Banu.  called  Mumita-i-Mahd,  or 
"  Light  of  the  Palace."  It  stands  on  a  platform 
of  marble,  twenty  feet  high,  and  three  hundred 
feet  square.  The  tomb  itself  measures  one  hun- 
dred and  eighty-six  feet  on  each  side,  and  the 
dome  over  the  centre  is  two  hundred  feet  high. 
It  is  one  of  the  most  wonderful  things  I  have  seen 
in  the  world.  I  saw  it  for  ,the  first  time  just  as 
the  sun  was  setting,  leaving  it  with  the  purple 
curtain  of  the  horizon  all  about  it.  It  looked  as 
though  a  Titan  had  taken  a  huge  piece  of  ivory 
satin,  embroidered  it,  encrusted  it  with  jewels, 
stiffened  it  into  shape,  and  set  it  m  the  sky.  It 
seemed  quite  as  though  it  might  fade,  or  float, 
away.  The  first  clod  of  dry  earth  that  falls  upon 
a  coffin  must  seem  like  the  weight  of  a  planet  to 
some  one,  but  here  are  tons  of  marble  and  not  an 
ounce  of  weight.  If  you  could  blow  bubbles  of 
mother-of-pearl  they  <?ould  not  shine  more  softly, 
or  float  more  lightly,  than  the  minarets  and  domes 
of  this  tomb.  Here  is  a  tomb  that  might  float 
away  with  the  spirit  of  the  body  to  which  it  gives 
a  home.  It  looks  as  though  you  might  hold  it 
up  on  your  outstretchcu  hand. 

It  is  the  only  building  in  the  world  that  makes 
one  wish  to  pat  it,  smooth  it,  touch  it,  as  though 
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It  h«l  th«  «,ft  .kin  of  .  woman,  ft  i.  „o. 
jomething  you  «e:  you  feel  it.  hear  it  ulT 
I  put  my  hand  .g.i„,t  the  marble  Tl 
warm,  .t  wemed  to  have  textm*  «nj        ,1 

Ins.de.  underneath  the  g,*at  marble  dome  a« 
the  two  marb  e  tombs  of  Sl,«i,  r  -  .' 

wife  and  the«  the  mLb L  ^,L  C  T  '" 
-gly  is  it  carved,  with  flowe«  n^^'in  X 
the  coors  being  made  of  pnn^ious  stone    a^l 
~md.n.Vis.Uzuli.    oL  can  r^^dUy  Xj 

years  of  Ubor  to  make  this  casket. 

in  ™  °w  *'  ''^"?*°  "  ""=  '^"'W 1^  been  praised 
in  marble  and  jewels  as  is  this  woman  f ^^ 
o^er  woman  ev..  can  be.    There  LTt^° 

=r:;n-t^^/^'---" 

■n-ny.  no  doubt,  who  have  E^^J^K?'  '"''* 
-  who  has  lov«,  a  wonLnrusr^^-J 

for  havmg  done  what  he  would  wishZbuir; 
cobweb.    There  are  scrolls  and  flowers.  aS 
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the  petals  and  leaves  of  each  flower  are  of  col- 
ored precious  stones,  mlaid  in  the  marble. 

We  Occidentals  use  urns  and  crosses  and 
broken  columns.  This  man  put  a  diadem  of 
brilliants  on  the  brow  of  memory,  as  if  to  say: 
This  is  not  sometliing  buried  or  broken  or  to 
be  forgotten,  but  rather  something  complete  and 
never  to  be  forgotten,  and  it  never  will  be!  He 
was  right.  When  a  man  has  really  loved  once, 
he  has  been  eaten  up  by  it,  After  that  it  does 
not  matter  how  often,  or  how  soon,  he  dies. 
"Home  is  not  a  hearth  but  a  woman." 

Poor  Shah  Jahan,  as  he  had  rebelled  against 
his  father  Jahangir,  so  he  in  his  turn  sufifered 
from  the  intrigues  and  rebellion  of  his  family.  He 
fell  ill.  His  son  Aurangzeb  murdered  his  broth- 
ers, and  proclaimed  himself  emperor  in  1658.  He 
imprisoned  his  father  and  kept  him  in  close  con- 
finement in  the  Fort  at  Agra  till  he  died  m  1666. 

I  am  sitting  now,  as  I  write,  where  Shah  Jahan 
used  to  sit  as  a  prisoner  in  his  own  palace.  I  can 
see  the  Taj  Mahal,  as  he  used  to  see  it  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  years  ago. 

As  he  looked  across  at  those  minarets  and  at 
that  dome,  he  probably  thought  his  life  a  fail- 
ure, and  yet  every  man  who  sits  where  I  am  sit- 
ting must  envy  him  such  a  success.  All  that  the 
world  of  his  generation  had  to  give  had  been 
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poured  into  a  cup  and  lifted  to  his  lips  eveiy  d.  V. 
and  he  had  probably  envied  the  In  who  wi 

p^numelythu^ty  that  he  might  enjoy  it.  Now  he 
IS  deserted  and  alone,  and  his  cup.  full  of  success 
and  adulation.  «  in  the  hands  of  his  rebellious 
son  who  <^mes  the  key  of  his  prison-house  in  his 
girdle,  and  mocks  him.  All  he  has  left  is  hU 
da Jy  vision  of  the  tomb  of  his  wife,  the  Taj  Ma- 
Ao/.  One  can  pay  this  building  no  higher  hom- 
^^^aian  to  say  that  one  envies  Shah  Jahan  even 

There  are  other  buildings  in  Agra.    There  is 
the  great  Fort,  with  its  circuit  of  nearly  a  mile,  and 

i?iT  fuu^*"""  ""^^  °^''y  ^^^''ty  f«et  high. 
builtbyAkbar.    Within  these  walls  is  a  mosque 
ako   bu.lt  by  Shah   Jahan.  called   the  Pear 
Mosque,  the  HaU  of  Public  Audience,  the  Gem 
Mosque,  used  by  the  ladies  of  the  court,  the  Hall 

caUed  the  iftna  Masjid,  in  which  the  Emperor 
made  his  devotions,  and  the  splendid  sandstone 
palace,  and  so  on. 

tun^t  r?K  ^^^  "^'^"^  '°  ^"^^^«'  *°d  for- 
tunately Uiere  were  eyes  that  dreamed  beauty 

and  sure  hands  to  make  buildmgs  of  the  dreaiis 

to  do  h«  Oidd^g.    No  one  before,  and  no  one 

after,  tdl  the  British  took  possession,  was  more 

completely  master  of  India  than  Shah  Jahan 
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The  Mughal  Emperors  culminated  in  Shah  Ja- 
han,  and  their  pinnacle  is  the  Taj  Mahal. 

As  long  ago  as  1S08  Timur,  or  Tamerlane,  as 
he  is  better  known  to  us,  poured  his  hordes  of 
followers  through  the  Afghan  passes  from  Tar- 
tary.  Shah  Jahan's  grandfather  Akbar,  was  the 
sixth  in  descent  from  this  barbarian  warrior. 
One  wonders  who  and  what  our  first  ances- 
tors could  have  been,  who  drifted  over  the  world 
from  Central  Asia,  and  whose  descendants  built 
the  Acropolis,  the  Forum,  the  cathedrals  and 
churches  of  Italy  and  France,  Germany,  and 
England,  and  the  Taj  Mahal  in  India.  At  any 
rate  one  is  proud  to  be  of  that  Aryan  stock. 

The  last  of  this  great  line  of  Mughal  emper- 
ors, who  really  held  India  together,  was  Aurang- 
zeb,  who  proclaimed  himself  emperor  while  his 
father  Shah  Jahan  was  still  living.  He  ruled 
from  1658  till  1707.  His  reign  began  in  rebellion 
against  his  father,  and  ended  in  the  rebellion  of 
his  own  sons  against  him.  He  devoted  practi- 
cally his  whole  forty-nine  years  as  a  ruler  to  the 
conquest  of  southern  India,  and  for  the  last  half 
of  the  time  he  was  in  the  field  himself  at  the  head 
of  a  huge,  and  what  proved  to  be  an  unwieldy, 
army. 

A  new  power  had  sprung  up  in  the  south, 
known  as  the  Maratha  Confederacy,  and  Au- 
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rangzeb.  who  had  become  a  bitter  and  partisan 
Muhammadan.  lost  the  friendly  cooperation  of 
Hindu  generab  and  Hmdu  viceroys,  who  had 
helped  to  consolidate  the  Mughal  power  under 
Akbar. 

The  religious  sect  of  the  Hindus,  the  Sikhs 
m  the  north,  the  Marathas  in  the  south,  and  the 
Rajputs  in  the  west,  now  hemmed  in.  and  grad- 
ually dismembered,  the  great  Mughal  Empire 
in  India.    As  we  shall  see  later,  it  was  from  the 
Marathas  and  the  Sikhs  and  not  from  the  Mug- 
hals,  that  the  British  took  control  of  India.    Au- 
rangzeb  by  his  stubborn  policy  put  India  again 
mto  the  hands  of  bigoted  Hinduism  and  big- 
oted Islamism,  from  which  Akbar  had  wrenched 
It  clear. 

While  this  great  empire  was  faUing  to  pieces 
m  the  hands  of  the  feeble  successors  of  these  six 
great  emperors,  other  enemies  appeared. 

The  Persian  king,  Nadu-  Shah,  held  a  cami- 
yal  of  slaughter  and  debauchery  in  1739,  last- 
ing nearly  two  months,  in  and  around  Delhi,  and 
IS  said  to  have  carried  away  with  him  booty,  in- 
cludmg  the  peacock  throne,  to  the  value  of  one 
hundred  and  fifty  millions  of  dollars. 

The  Afghans,  time  and  time  again,  poured 
through  the  now  unprotected  passes,  and  burned, 
and  sacked,  and  slew.    The  whole  borderhind 
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between  northern  India  and  Afghanistan  was 
swept  bare  of  wealth  and  of  people,  and  lay  bar- 
ren for  years.  It  was  during  this  time  of  an- 
archy, and  internecine  fighting,  if  fighting  be- 
tween such  diversified  inhabitants  of  the  same 
country  may  be  described  as  internecine,  that 
the  British  began  patching  together  piece  by 
piece,  what  is  to-day  their  Indian  Empire.  While 
the  others  were  quarrelling  and  fighting  over  re- 
ligious, social,  political,  and  hereditary  shadows, 
the  Britbh  buU-dog  walked  off  with  the  bone. 
He  was  not  permitted  to  enjoy  it  in  peace  for 
years.  The  last  war  with  the  Marathas  was  not 
ended  till  1818,  and  the  Sikhs  were  not  con- 
quered by  the  British  till  1849. 

That  eminent  and  satisfactory  historian  of  the 
Indian  peoples.  Sir  William  Wilson  Hunter, 
writes:  "Akbar  had  rendered  a  great  empire 
possible  in  Indib  by  conciliating  the  native  Hindu 
races.  He  thus  raised  up  a  powerful  third  party, 
consisting  of  the  native  military  peoples  of  In- 
dia, which  enabled  him  alike  to  prevent  new 
Muhammadan  invasions  from  Central  Asia,  and 
to  keep  in  subjection  his  ovm  Muhammadan 
governors  of  provinces.  Under  Aurangzeb  and 
his  miserable  successors,  this  wise  policy  of 
conciliation  was  given  up.  Accordingly,  new 
Muhammadan  hordes  soon  swept  down  from 
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Afghanistan;  the  Muhammadan  Governors  of 
Indian  provinces  set  themselves  up  as  ^Zn 

wrr!f"?!"=  '""^  "^^  --like  nSdu  S" 
who  had  helped  Akbar  to  c«ate  the  mS 
Empire,  became,  under  his  foolish  posteXe 
chief  agents  of  its  ruin."  t^srerity  the 

tirSt  find"'"'  "'""^^"^  ^'"«"«'>  he  wa« 
t^mg  to  find  a  sea-passage  to  India.  He  car- 
neo  in  his  pocket  a  letter  fmm  kj  . 

the  Khan  of  TartaiyT  ^  '*'^''''«°  *° 

When  Vasco  da  Gama  sailed  around  Africa 
and  discovered  the  sea  route  to  India  in  14S' 
he  turned  the  whole  current  of  power  and  coL 
oTr.  Z'^^^'^^hadmadeBa^rjtheeeX' 
n  ttt  1r"^  ^r  ^"'  thetledit^LTe^ 
nations.  As  early  as  the  year  931  A.  D  exam 
-bons  of  candidates  for  permission  ^"pZt 

buTof' JiS^^r:    TheT  T'  ""'  «'"--• 
T»  I-      \^^^'^-     ine  Crusadere  made  certain 
I^l«n  cities,  Amalfi,  Pi^,  Ge^^,.  Venice  S 
because  it  was  through  them  tha    thesTmuUi 
J^des  pourod  on  their  way  to  the  East     Thel 

norses.  At  the  height  of  their  power  the  Tabula 
Anudfitam  wero  the  sea  laws  for  U,e  2o\.S 
w^T  "^f  ^-•^-'fi.-dfinaUy^fol- 
were  subjugated  by  their  rivals.  Venice  W 
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the  \  orld's  great  sea-power,  and  also  the  centre 
of  the  world's  commerce  and  the  world's  art  and 
culture.  Her  ships  covered  the  sea,  and  she 
numbered  her  sailors  in  tens  of  thousands.  Find- 
ing that  tlie  through  journey  was  too  long,  the 
Venetians  arranged  with  the  northern  towns  of 
Europe  to  make  one  town,  lying  between  Italy 
ard  the  traders  of  the  north,  a  centre  or  store- 
house, where  exchange  of  goods  might  be  con- 
veniently effected.  They  agreed  to  mr.ke  Bruges 
that  centre,  and  thereatter  Bruges  in  the  north, 
and  Venice  m  the  south,  handled  the  trade  of 
the  world. 

Vasco  da  Gama's  discovery  came  like  a  magic 
wand  to  change  all  this.  It  was  cheaper  to  trade 
by  way  of  the  newly  discovered  sea-route,  and 
Lisbon,  lying  half-way  between  East  and  West, 
became  the  great  market  of  the  world,  and  by 
far  the  most  potent  Western  factor  in  the  East. 
There  followed  the  tremendous  war  between 
Spain,  which  had  conquered  Portugal  m  1580, 
and  those  great  trading  towns  of  the  north  then 
centred  in  Holland.  For  nearly  a  hundred 
years  the  war  raged  between  Spain  and  Holland, 
and  at  the  end  of  it,  or  the  beginning  of  the  sev- 
enteenth century,  the  Dutch  were  masters  of 
the  world.  New  York  was  Dutch,  Brazil  was 
Dutch,  India  was  Dutch,  and  the  Cape  of  Grood 
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Hope  WM  Dutch,  and  of  course  the  Eastern  trade 
was  Dutch.  The  Thirty  Yea«'  War  and  the 
cml  war  m  England  only  made  them  stronger, 
bn  one  wonders  why  the  Dutch  rather  than  the 
British  did  not  become  a  great  empire 
But  a  "fat  soa."  a  "wealthy  community." 

S'*!*,.""*  "'  ^^^  ^""^"^  "^o^  ^  9all«l  "Lit- 
tie  Hollanders."    No  one.  they  thought,  would 
dare  attack  the  world-power  which  had  swept 
Spam  off  the  seas.    No  doubt  there  were  poli- 
ticians to  teU  the  people  that  the  huge  navy  was 
an  mcubus,  that  more  money  was  wanted  for  the 
poor,  where  so  many  were  rich,  and  that  the  era 
of  peace  had  come  at  last.     Certainly  that  psalm- 
smgmg.  devout  Protestant  across  the  North  Sea. 
CromweU,  who  was  training  an  army  and  build- 
ing a  navy,  merely  of  course  to  protect  the  com- 
merce of  Engknd.  was  the  la^t  man  to  be  sus- 
pected  of  designs  upon  Holland.     Was  he  not 
contmuaUy  saying  that  his  army  and  his  navy 
were  merely  brought  mto  existence  to  preserve 
peace!    When  aU  was  ready,  and  the  Dutch  pol- 
iticians had  succeeded  m  rendering  HoUand  fully 
unprepared  for  war,  this  man  of  prayer,  and 
psalm,  and  Bible,  struck  his  blow  in  1652,  and 
Holland  lost  her  empire,  lost  her  mastery  of  the 
sea.  lost  her  commercial  supremacy,  and  aU  be- 
cause  she  was  fat  and  rich. 
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Cromwell's  navigation  laws  were  what  are  now 
known,  and  revOed,  as  high  tariff  Uws.  By 
Cromwell's  Navigation  Act  aU  goods  of  every 
description,  wherever  grown  or  manufactured, 
were  to  be  imported  into  Great  Britain  only  in 
ships  belonging  to  British  subjects,  of  which  the 
master  and  a  majority  of  the  crew  were  British 
bom;  and  all  goods  produced  in  Europe  must  be 
brought  into  Great  Britain  either  in  British  bot- 
toms, or  in  ships  belonging  to  that  country  in 
which  they  were  actually  produced.  The  Dutch 
were  exporters  of  cheese,  but  had  been  carrying 
the  trade  of  the  world  in  their  ships! 

It  is  easy  to  see  against  whom  the  new  Navi- 
gation Act  was  aimed.  There  followed  an  enor- 
mous expansion  in  British  foreign  trade,  which 
has  never  ceased  to  grow  from  that  day  imtil 
within  the  last  few  years. 

When  a  man  arms  himself  with  the  Bible,  and 
clothes  himself  in  the  shining  armor  of  scripture, 
look  out  for  him!  One  seems  to  be  able  to 
strike  more  suddenly,  more  unexpectedly,  and 
more  fiercely  with  that  weapon  than  with  any 
other. 

England's  greatness  began  and  grew  under 
Protection.  France  on  land,  and  England  on 
the  sea,  destroyed  utterly  the  Dutch  commercial 
supremacy,  and  then  for  a  centuiy  England  and 
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France  fought  for  the  mastery  of  the  sea,  for  the 
trade  of  the  East,  for  commercial  supremacy. 
FinaUy  at  Waterloo  the  mastery  was  gained,  and 
the  British  Empire  has  had  pkin  saUing  fmm 
that  day  till  within  the  last  few  years. 

There  are  few  more  exciting  stories  than  this 
history  of  the  fight  for  the  commercial  empire  of 
the  world,  which  ended  m  Enghind's  becoming 
the  trader,  the  manufacturer,  the  ship-builder,  the 
shipowner,  the  banker,  and  the  policeman  of 
the  world.    It  is  a  tempting  task  to  fit  in  iUus- 
trations,  to  make  comparisons,  to  pomt  to  the 
beginnings  of  similar  weaknesses,  and  paraUel 
examples  of  rottenness  here  and  there  in  the 
social  and  political  fabric  of  other  great  imperial 
powers,  which  seem  to  unfold  prophecies  for  the 
future,  but  I  leave  that  to  the  Englishman.    I  am 
not  hfa  Cassandra.    This  whisp  of  the  history  of 
commerce  is  given  here  merely  to  introduce  "The 
Governor  and  Company  of  Merchants  of  London 
tradmg  to  the  East  Indies,"  better  known  as  the 
English   East  India  Company,  or  the  "John 
Company,"  who  started  business  with  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty-five  shareholders,  and  a  capital 
of  three  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars. 
The  man  with  that  amount  of  capital  is  not 
considered  a  rich  man  in  London  or  New  York 
to-day.     Nonetheless  it  was  this  trading  com- 
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pany  who  won,  and  held,  and  turned  over  to  the 
British  crown,  the  empire  of  India. 

The  Portuguese  and  the  Dutch  fought  them 
in  the  beginning,  the  French  fought  them  later, 
and  one  power  after  another  succumbed  to  them 
m  India  itself.  By  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth 
century  all  European  opposition  was  at  an  end, 
and  by  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century 
India  itself  was  practically  in  their  hands  and 
under  their  control.  To  be  quite  accurate,  1783, 
and  the  peace  of  VersaiUes,  qiarks  the  date  when 
the  maritime  powers  of  Europe  withdrew  from  all 
serious  rivalry  in  conquest  or  commerce  wit)) 
England  in  India.  After  that  date  the  contest 
is  wholly  between  England  and  the  native  rulers 
for  ascendancy  in  India. 

The  first  territorial  possession  of  the  East  In- 
dia Company  was  Madras,  and  the  site  upon 
which  Fort  St.  €^rge  was  built  was  bought 
from  the  Raja  of  Chandragiri  in  1639.  In  1661 
Bombay  was  turned  over  to  the  English  crown 
by  the  Portuguese,  as  part  of  the  dowry  of  Cath- 
erine of  Braganza,  the  queen  of  Charles  11.,  and 
in  1668  King  Charles  sold  his  righte  to  the  East 
India  Company  for  an  annual  pajmaent  of  fifty 
dollars!  In  1700,  the  company  bought  from  a 
son  of  the  Emperor  Aurangzeb  certain  villages, 
which  were  united  to  form  what  is  now  Calcutta. 
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Two  men  whose  names  are  seldom  mentioned, 
and  rarely  seen,  gamed  for  English  commerce  al- 
most  the  first  legal  foothold  in  India.  The  shin 
surgeon  Gabriel  Broughton.  who  cured  Shah 
Jahans  daughter  when  she  was  badly  burned- 
when  asked  to  name  his  fee.  requested  that  the* 
*.ast  Indja  Company  might  be  allowed  to  trade 
in  Bengal  free  of  all  duty. 

The  staff  surgeon.  WiUiam  Hamilton,  who 
when  the  court  physicians  had  failed,  cured  the 

mg  the  Company's  factory  near  Calcutta,  and 
for  some  viUages  near  Madras,  which  gave  the 
EnglMh  control  of  both  these  ports.  British 
~mmerce  leaves  HamUton's  tombstone  neg- 
lected m  Calcutta,  and  nobody  even  knows 
where  Broughton's  bones  lie! 

f  J!'!!,*""''^*''  ^^*^  '"P"""*'  P«^"  °f  India 
from  the  grasp  of  the  Great  Mughal  to  this  little 

company  of  English  traders,  makes  a  stoiy  as 

bnUmnt  and  adventurous  as  any  stor^  in  history. 

The  rise  of  British  power  in  India  virtuaUy  be- 

gms  m  1745.  and  the  two  great  names  are  iose 

of  Chve  and  Hastmgs.     One  died  a  suicide,  and 

the  other  after  an  impeachment  lasting  sevei 

years  was  completely  impoverished.    There  are 

men  m  India  to-day.  and  fine  feUows  they  are 
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risking  their  health  and  their  lives,  and  those  of 
their  families,  to  keep  India  for  England,  and 
there  are  almost  as  many  voluble  orators  at  home 
making  it  as  diflScult  as  they  can  for  them.  There 
are  so  many  people  nowadays  who  think  this 
a  topsy-turvy  world  because  they  are  underneath, 
not  realizing  that  the  world  would  be  upside- 
down  indeed  if  they  were  not,  that  governing, 
particularly  the  governing  of  alien  peoples,  has 
become  increasingly  difficult. 

In  the  days  of  Clive  and  Hastings,  and  for 
about  one  hundred  years  after,  there  was  no  rail- 
way, nor  cable,  nor  Suez  Canal.  The  man  on 
the  spot  was  authoritative  and  responsible.  The 
Oriental  is  stiU  unable  to  understand  divided  au- 
thority, authority  dictated  from  an  unseen  source. 
It  may  be  safely  said  that  had  the  present  govern- 
mental machinery  been  in  existence  in  1745,  In- 
dia might  never  have  become  a  fief  of  the  British 
Crown.  It  is  sometimes  fatal  to  mterfere  even 
when  a  man  is  making  mistakes.  Interference 
may  poison  the  mistakes  with  lack  of  confidence, 
till  Uiey  wilt  into  abject  and  costly  failure. 
While  mistakes  may  teach  a  man,  interference 
always  bewilders  him  and  those  under  him. 

After  the  death  of  Aurangzeb,  a  new  power, 
the  Maratha^,  though  of  Hindu  origin,  with  their 
home  in  the  plains  east  of  Bombay,  overran,  and 
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pimcticdly  took  poawMion  of.  northern  and  cen- 
tral India.    Sivaji,  their  great  leader,  began  his 
piUagmg  cnuades  even  before  the  death  of  Au- 
rangzeb.    After  hia  death  a  Brahman  family 
who»  head  took  the  tiUe  of  Peshwa.  led  these 
people,  and  carried  on  for  a  hundred  years  a 
contest  with  the  British.    The  great  principali- 
ties  of  Baroda,  Gwalior,  Indore  and  Nagpur 
the  rulers  of  three  of  which  I  am  shortly  to  4it. 
were  the  centres  of  this  power. 

The  Sikhs,  now  some  of  the  best  soldiers  in  the 
Indian  army,  also  maintained  for  nearly  seventy- 
fiw  years  a  sovereignty  of  their  own  m  the  Pun- 
jab, and  were  only  finaUy  disposed  of  as  rivals  to 
the  British  in  1849. 

Of  the  Europeans,  who  from  the  beginning  of 
the  seventeenth  century  had  attempted  the  ex- 
ploitation of  the  commerce  of  India,  the  Portu- 
guese, the  Dutch,  the  Danes  had  disappeared, 
and  when- Give  appeared  upon  the  scene,  only 
the  French  remamed  as  formidable  rivals.  The 
batUes  of  Wandiwash,  of  the  famous  Plassey,  of 
Buxar.  aU  fought  between  1757  and  1764,  ended 
the  French  rivalry,  and  the  British  were  left  to 
deal  with  the  problem  of  subduing  what  remained 
of  opposition  in  India  itself. 

Another  quarter  of  a  centuiy  passed  before 
Wellesley,  later  the  great  Duke  of  Wellington. 
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finally  disposed  of  the  Maratha  confederacy;  and 
it  was  not  till  1856,  when  Lord  Dalhousie,  prob- 
ably the  greatest  of  all  the  governor-generals  of 
India,  having  annexed  the  Punjab  in  1849,  took 
over  control  of  the  kingdom  of  Oudb,  roughly 
the  territory  about  Lucknow,  that  the  map  of 
India  became  what  It  is  to-day.  It  was  Dal- 
housie who  wrote  just  before  taking  this  grave 
step:  "With  this  feeling  on  my  mind,  and  in 
humble  reliance  on  the  blessmg  of  the  Almighty 
(for  millions  of  His  creaturies  will  draw  freedom 
and  happiness  from  the  change),  I  approach  the 
execution  of  this  duty  gravely  and  not  without 
solicitude,  but  calmly  and  without  doubt."  The 
next  year,  1857,  was  the  year  of  the  Mutiny! 

I  quote  this  passage  because  I  wish  to  call  at- 
tention to  what  I  believe  to  have  been  the  secret 
of  England's  success  in  India.  This  success  has 
been  accotmted  for  in  many  ways.  It  was  com- 
mercial greed,  say  some  critics;  it  was  brute  force; 
it  was  tiie  leverage  of  power  that  Gi«at  Brit- 
ain had  gained  first  id  Europe,  write  the  histori- 
ans. The  first  steps  were,  if  you  please,  along 
the  path  of  commercial  greed,  but  later  when 
the  severe  work  of  administration,  pacification, 
and  consolidation  was  done,  it  was  quite  another 
force  that  crowned  the  work.  The  civil  service 
was  recruited  by  examination  from  the  Bible- 
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reading  upper  and  middle^lass  of  Great  Britain  • 
game-playing,  adventurous  and  healthy,  but  at 
bottom  duty-lovbg  young  barbarians,  who  be- 
.eved  that  India  was  delivered  into  their  hands 
to  be  saved  from  itself. 

The  first  and  foremost  of  them  was  Clive.  a 
tall.  sJent.  rather  morose  English  lad.  who  began 
his  career  by  accusing  an  officer  of  cheatuig  at 
cards.  There  foUowed  a  duel.  Clive  misse2[.\l 
advemiy  held  his  pistol  to  dive's  head  and 
bade  hun  beg  for  his  life  and  retract  his  accusa- 

T\^   "f  ""^  ^  *''°°*^  *°  y""!  I «»«  you 

ttrrS/^""'^''^-    I'""«^«^Wyou!";as 

There  have  been  hundreds  of  lesser  Qives  in 
India  smce  that  day.  and  to  them  is  due  the  con- 
quest and  peaceful  government  of  India,  more 
than  to  any  other  one  force. 

Imagine  the  United  States  of  America  peopled 
by  Sioux.  Apaches.  Mexicans,  and  Negro^.  Im- 
agine some  Mughal  conqueror  arriving  by  the 
Behrmg  Straits,  and  after  centurie?  subduing  this 
conglomeration  of  fighters,  factions.  rehVions 
and  knguages.  Pampered  and  rich,  the  conquer! 
ors  lose  control.  The  land  is  covered  with  small 
pnncpahties.  There  is  a  king  in  Florida,  an- 
other m  Mexico,  another  in  Massachusetts,  and 
there  are  armed  bands  of  Mexican  bandits,  of 
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Apache  laiders.  of  Sioux  freebooters.  Imagine 
the  country  fitted  with  jeweb,  brocades,  silks, 
gold,  silver,  stored  up  for  centuries  by  an  indus- 
trious, unconunerdal  people,  who  had  never 
learned  to  spend,  and  whose  rich  lived  almost 
as  simply  as  the  poor.  Something  like  that  state 
of  a£Fairs  is  what  the  British  had  to  deal  with 
when  Clive  saw  that  merely  to  win  a  battle  here 
and  there  was  not  enough,  but  that  if  the  Britbh 
were  to  stay  in  safety,  they  must  have  sovereign 
rights  over  the  land  itself.'  They  now  control  the 
whole  million  and  a  half  square  miles. 


IV 

FROM  MUGHAL  TO  BRITON 

ON  landing  at  Bombay  one  discovers  that 
no  experience  of  travel  elsewhere  has 
prepared  the  way.   The  luxuries  are  dif- 
ferent, the  hardships  are  different,  the  whole  set- 
hng  of  hfe  is  different.    I  am  greeted  on  the 
landmg-stage  by  a  lean,  chocokte-colored  Indian 
m  flowmg  robes  and  a  huge  white  turban,  who 
presents  a  letter  from  a  soldier  friend  in  Luck- 
now  who  has  engaged  him  as  servant  or  "bear- 
er   for  our  tour     He  is  solemnity  personified, 
and  his  eyes  are  brown  depths  of  unfathomable 
nnpenetrability.   During  the  many  weeks  he  was 
wth  us,  I  saw  him  smile  but  once.    We  were 
dnvmg  at  Delhi,  he  was  sitting  on  the  box  with 
the  coachman.    One  of  the  ponies  became  frac- 
tious and  knded  one  of  his  heels  on  the  shm  of 
the  dnver.  who  howled  with  pam.    Heem  TaU 
smiled  but  even  then  there  was  no  light,  no  keen- 
ness  of  joy  or  sorrow  in  his  eyes.    What  he 
thought  about  this  incident,  or  what  he  thought 
about  anybody  or  anything  else.  I  shaU  nZtr 
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know,  but  I  conclude  that  it  was  not  of  much 
importance. 

It  is  the  easy  habit  both  of  those  who  have 
lived  long  in  India,  and  of  those  who  merely  trot 
through  India,  to  describe  the  people  as  inscru- 
table, and  to  assume  that  there  are  depths  of 
thought  and  feeling  behind  the  unknown  tongue, 
and  the  imchanging  eyes,  which  are  too  subtle 
for  the  Western  mind.  It  occurs  to  the  traveller 
sometimes  that  this  is  a  mistake.  There  b  a 
great  difference  between  the  indefinite  and  the  in- 
definable. It  is  possible  that  India  is  not  so  much 
inscrutable  as  faded.  This  old,  old  civiliza- 
tion may  have  been  printed  so  often  from  the 
same  type  that  the  lettering  is  now  blurred  and 
indecipherable.  It  may  be  illegible,  too,  be- 
cause the  font  of  type  conveys  nothing  very  in- 
telligent or  profoimd  even  to  the  users  thereof. 

Because  tiiere  was  a  great  literature  in  India 
two  thousand  years  B.  C.;  a  well-authenticated 
philosophy  worked  out  into  a  considered  system 
five  hundred  years  "B.  C;  a  Sanskrit  grammar 
compiled  about  350  B.  C,  which  is  still  the 
foundation  for  all  study  of  the  Aryan  language; 
an  astronomy  which  had  succeeded  in  making  a 
fairly  correct  calculation  of  the  solar  year,  2000 
B.  C.;  the  discoveries  of  notation  both  by  frac- 
tions and  algebra;  a  system  of  medicine,  with 
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iiospitab  and  dissecting-rooms;  an  art  of  music. 
wiUi  Its  seven  notes,  invented  500  B.  C;  a  code 
of  law  the  Code  of  Manu.  put  into  its  present 
form  about  400  A.  D.;  and  a  vast  coUection  of 
egends  and  stories  in  verse,  the  Mahabharata, 

tnT"  A*"?*'^""^  ^'*  "  P*"*^  "°t  later  than 
1200  B   C,  because  aU  this  is  the  fruit  of  the 
soil  of  India,  one  is  perhaps  tempted  to  overrate 
what  exists  of  intellectual  prowess  to-day.    The 
mscrutability  maybe  emptmess  rather  than  depth 
My  singular  opinion  on  this  subject  was  not 
derived  from  a  study  of  the  bearer.  Heera  TaU 
alone,  for  his  patient  inscrutability  was.  I  am 
now  convinced,  merely  a  vefl  of  depravity     He 
knew  Uiat  what  he  knew  and  though^  about  was 
best  left  to  the  idealism  of  the  dour*-    t  possible 
haziness. 

I  was  honored  with  the  opportunity  to  know 
barristers,  jounmlists,  soldiers,  native  officials 
and  judges,  teachers,  holy  men.  small  kndhold- 
ers.  peasants,  monks,  princes,  and  educated  wo- 
men, whde  in  India,  and  I  conclude  that  indefi- 
mteness.  rather  than  profundity,  describes  their 
education  and  their  phUosophy  of  life.  It  is  not 
only  m  India,  and  at  this  present  time,  that  easy- 
going  and  rather  flabby  intellects  have  been  will- 
ing  to  accept  the  high-flown,  the  turgid,  and  the 
indefinite  as  wonderful  and  weighty. 
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The  bluster  of  the  demagogue  appeals  to  the 
many,  and  the  mental  gyrations  of  the  transcen- 
dental lecturer  to  fashionable  women  appeal  to 
them,  at  any  rate  so  long  as  they  do  not  under- 
stand him.  Ignotum  pro  magnifico,  applies  in 
the  West  as  well  as  in  the  East.  It  is  almost 
incredible,  as  an  example  of  thb,  that  Emerson 
should  have  said  of  Bronson  Alcott  and  his  silly 
"all  things  are  spiral,"  that  Alcott's  was  the 
greatest  philosophic  mind  since  Plato.  There 
are  even  fewer  men  who  have  minds  of  their 
own  than  have  fortunes  of  their  own.  We  are  all 
directly  descended  intellectually  from  Animism, 
and  the  clouds  and  mists,  the  distortions  and 
noises  of  the  mind  are  accepted  with  awe  by 
most  of  us,  as  mysteries  too  deep  for  us,  when  as 
a  matter  of  fact  what  is  not  dear  is  generally  the 
result  of  lazy  thinking,  rather  than  the  exploit  of 
an  intellect  dealing  with  matters  too  high  for  us. 

Of  the  religion  and  ideals  of  the  overwhelm- 
ing majority  of  the  people,  I  have  written,  and  it 
seems  to  be  a  fatigued  philosophy,  and  a  blurred 
idealism,  which  animate  even  the  leaders.  The 
climate,  and  the  habits  which  necessarily  follow, 
tend  to  drowsiness,  rather  than  to  alertness  and 
well-defined  wants  and  wishes. 

Even  the  progressive  men  and  women  of  In- 
dia are  still  steeped  in  the  atmosphere  of  autoc- 
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«cy.  They  fumble  badly  with  the  new  scheme 
of  government,  brought  to  them  by  their  pres- 
ent  rulers,  the  English.  EngUnd's  greatnws  is 
due  m  no  small  degree  to  the  fact  that  she  has 
held  stubbornly  to  the  beUef.  despite  republics 
and  revolutions,  that  aU  men  are  not  equal,  nor 

!nr!S  r^  *°  *"  '*'"*'  *^*8«*  °'  «^rty.  but  aU 
enhUed  to  an  equal  degree  of  jusUce.    F«nee 
subsbtuted  a  sham  equality  for  constitutional 
iberiy,  and  the  results  are  seen  in  that  comitry 
to^ay  m  the  hateful  and  hampering  fymnniw 
of  bureaucracy.    Engknd  goes  so  far  as  to  de- 
ckre  by  bw  that  her  people  are  not  equal,  but 
she  admrnuters  justice  to  aU  alike,  with  an  im- 
paruahty  and  a  rigidity  unknown  anywhere  else 
m  Ae  world.    Equality  is  a  sham,  justice  is  a 
reality.    EquaHty  has  never  been  realized,  jus- 
t|^  has  been  done.    One  is  purely  theoretical, 
theother  practical.    England  thus  far  has  pre- 
ferred  the  possible  reality  to  die  impossible  sham, 
with  the  result  tiiat  her  citizens  have  more  per- 
sonal  liberty,  and  are  more  unfettered  in  their 
activities  than  the  citizens  of  any  otiier  country. 
1  found  few.  even  among  the  educated  in  In- 
dm.  who  wanted  justice.     What  they  caUed  jus- 
tice  I  found  meant  nearly  always  preference. 
The  unrest  and  sedition  in  India  are  entangled 
in  tills  mesh  of  misunderstanding,  and  tiieir 
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Weatera  sympathizers  are  unwittingly  making 
matters  worse,  by  using  words  which  mean  one 
thing  to  them,  and  another  thing  to  those  to 
whom  they  are  addressed.  It  should  not  be 
forgotten  in  studybg  them  that  their  attitude 
toward  the  science  of  government  is  as  old  an^ 
as  deeply  bedded  in  their  brains  as  their  lit- 
erature, their  astronomy,  and  their  religion. 
Thousands  of  years  of  dampening  of  individual 
effort,  of  trusting  to  cimnmg,  to  bribery,  to  in- 
sidious influence,  have  disbAted  all  notions  of 
justice.  They  suffer  from  what  Lord  Curzon 
admirably  phrases  as  the  "immemorial  curse  of 
Oriental  nations,  the  trail  of  the  serpent  that  is 
found  everywhere  from  Stamboul  to  Pekmg  — 
the  vicious  incubus  of  officialism,  paramount, 
selfish,  domineering,  and  corrupt.  Distrust  of 
private  enterprise  is  rooted  in  the  mind  trained 
up  to  believe  that  the  government  is  eveiything 
and  the  individual  nothing." 

One's  boyhood  notions  of  Clive  and  Hastings, 
and  of  the  "John  Company,"  are  at  once  modi- 
fied. An  hour  on  shore  in  Bombay  is  enough. 
Even  the  light  is  different.  It  is  like  that  white 
light,  so  purely  artificial,  m  which  you  are  placed 
by  the  photographer  when  he  asks  you  to  as- 
sume a  natural  expression.  The  effect  upon  you 
at  the  photographer's,  and  upon  everybody  in 
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the jHjht  you  assume  a  concealing  exp««,ion. 
Thousands  of  yea«  of  this  light  ha?e  done  more 
^  we  thmk  probably,  to  produce  the  inscruta- 
bj.ty  so  much  talked  of.  and  which  may  after 
all  be  mainly  physical. 

Another  consequence  of  this  hot  white  light 
Bthat  one  s  clothes  are  pUed  on  the  head  to  plo- 
tert  the  bram  Most  of  the  natives  m  the  st^ets 
have  more  yards  of  stuff  on  their  heads  than  on 
^en.  bodies.    Color  runs  riot.    Pinks,  blues" 

and  many  shades  of  all  of  them,  are  worn  b^ 
men  and  women;  even  the  bullock-carts,  and  the 
ho^s  of  the  buUocks  themselves.  a«  daubed 
w^AgUrmg  color..  Bare  legs,  breasts,  and  arms 
become  so  soon  familiar  that  the  most  scrupu- 
lously pantolooned  puriJanism  soon  ceases  to 
notice  anything  unusual. 

f«I^^  '''mv  ^"°"™^^  ***  **  ^''^^  'eveab  the 
^mmg  milhons,  for  where  else  could  nine  men 
be  spared  to  walk  though  the  streets  with  a 
g«nd-p,ano  baknced  on  their  heads;  reveals  the 
d«dam  of  hme.  for  where  else  is  a  trotting  bul- 

^  J"!  T"  ^"'^  ^^^e^'  '^^^^  the  una- 
shamed duplicity,  for  within  an  hour  after  our 
meeting  Heera  Tall  has  announced  his  wages  per 
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month  as  just  twice  the  amount  that  my  friend 
in  Lucknow  has  written  me  I  ought  to  pay;  re- 
veals the  supiemacy  of  the  white  race,  for  where 
else  in  thu  democratic  world  may  the  white  man 
walk  straight,  unconscious  and  unmenacing,  and 
yet  find  a  lane  made  for  him,  as  though  he  were 
a  locomotive  running  on  a  pair  of  rails  through 
a  town  of  prairie  dogs  t 

An  official  of  importance  tells  me  that  the  first 
thing  he  does  on  his  holiday  vbits  to  England  is 
to  walk  down  the  Strand,  that  he  may  recover 
from  the  place-giving,  salaaming  natives  whom 
he  governs,  and  be  jostied  and  elbowed  back  into 
the  equitable  pedestrianism  of  the  West.  One 
might  infer  from  this  that  the  Englishman  likes 
it,  that  the  white  traveller  likes  it.  I  can  only 
say  for  myself,  and  for  thti  scores  of  English  of- 
ficials high  and  low  that  I  met,  and  some  of 
whom  I  knew  well,  that  it  is  not  a  situation 
that  the  white  man  produces  or  wishes;  rather 
is  it  wholly  and  entirely  what  the  native  has 
evolved  as  a  penetrating  and  all-embracing  legal 
atmosphere.  This  is  his  notion  of  justice,  and 
order,  and  equality.  He  created  it  ages  ago  for 
his  own  defence,  and  he  perpetuates  it  to-day  for 
his  own  security.  Palpable  power  he  must 
have,  or  there  is  anarchy.  No  one  knows  better 
than  the  rich  Parsi,  or  tiie  intriguing  Bengali,  or 
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the  peaaant  proprietor,  or  the  head-men.  or  the 
money-lendew  and  kborer».  that  the  white  man's 
ummpeded  march  straight  through  city  or  vil- 
lage  street,  u,  the  symbol  for  them  aU.  of  their 
life,  and  fire,  and  property  insurance 

If  this  is  modem  Bombay,  what  must  have 
been  the  Calcutta  and  the  Madras  of  one  hun- 

fn'ri*"Af  ^  ^T  "«"'  *'•'"  ^'^^  "d  Hast, 
mgs  laid  the  foundaUon-stones  of  British  India  ? 
What  mdeed  was  the  England  of  those  days,  the 
Engknd  of  George  I.  who  could  not  read  Eng- 
hsh  and    who  loved  nothing  but  punch  and  fat 
women   ;  the  England  of  George  H,  who  "had 
been  a  bad  son.  a  worse  father,  an  mifaithful 
husband,  and  an  ungraceful  lover";  the  Emr- 
land  ov«  whose  political  life  was  the  soilW 
amear  of  Walpolean  corrupUon;  the  England 
whose  cabmet  ministers  fought  for  the  control 
of  the  semst-service  fund  used  for  the  bribery  of 
Jbe  members  of  the  House  of  CommonsMh. 
England  which  protested  not  a  word  that  Fox 
as  paymaster  of  the  forces,  should  have  a  hun' 
dred  thousand  pounds  of  the  nation's  money  out 
at  mterest  for  his  own  account,  and  who  at  one 
tmie  made  a  mart  of  his  office,  and  paid  awuy  as 
much  as  twen(y.five  thousand  pounds  in  one 
morning,  in  the  purchase  of  votes  to  buy  sup- 
port  for  a  timorous  government? 
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When  one  stops  to  think  of  the  political  con- 
ditions of  government  in  the  country  from  which 
Clive  and  Hastings  came,  and  of  the  conditions 
in  the  land  to  which  they  went,  one  is  surprised 
at  their  guiltlessness.  Clive  fought  like  an  Eng- 
lishman, but  he  bribed,  deceived,  and  on  one  oc- 
casion actually  forged  a  name  to  a  treaty,  like  an 
Oriental.  Both  he  and  Hastings  grew  to  look 
upon  the  getting  and  keeping  of  wealth,  in  a  fash- 
ion that  rums  men,  whether  in  Calcutta  in  the 
eighteenth,  or  in  New  York  in  the  twentieth  cen- 
tury. Such  rupees,  and  such  dollars,  can  only 
buy  the  clothing  of  a  convict,  though  their  wear- 
ers and  their  descendants  live  in  palaces. 

Clive,  who  was  bom  in  1725,  went  out  to  In- 
dia as  a  clerk  in  the  service  of  the  East  India 
Company  at  the  age  of  eighteen.  He  was  a 
whole  year  getting  from  London  to  Madras,  one 
can  go  from  London  to  Bombay  now  in  fourteen 
days,  and  the  territory  of  the  company  he  was 
to  serve  consisted  of  -a  few  square  miles,  and 
even  for  that,  rent  was  paid  to  the  native  govern- 
ments. Here  is  a  picture  of  an  imcouth  and 
morbid  young  man,  destined  to  mope  in  an  office 
chair.  The  French  and  the  English  go  to  war. 
A  French  governor  of  Mauritius  captures  Ma- 
dras. Clive  joins  the  army,  but  peace  is  declared 
and  he  returns  to  his  desk.    Peace  in  Europe  did 
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!^f;K!"  i^.  '^  Ind».    A  Frenchman  of 
g^  .bUjty.  Dupleix,  by  name.  «w  the  oppor- 

tumty  to  U.  together  the  «»ttered  fagou  of  jTer 

ef   m  Indui  after  the  death  of  Auran^eb;  U.e 

last  of  the  Mughab.  and  began  to  6oZ     Se 

Pj»yed  one  Indian  .tate  against  another,  and 

point  of  efficiency,  he  put,  and  kept  in  power  the 
nauve  ruler  or  rulers  he  favo  J,  and  he  soon 
became  hmiself  the  supreme  influence  b  soutt 
emindm     Ove  is  now  twenty-five.    Heu,«d 

tt  ET  ^  f '•'  "  "'''^  "^  "^'^  '"'^"'^ 
French  supremacy.  He  marehed  to  Areot,  and 
took  ,t  without  a  blow.  He  was  besieged  there 
?or  ^rf '^  ""^  '"•^^  '°  surrender'held  out' 
!r/^  Jli  r*"  "***"'"^'  '^*'«'»«J  ">e  enemy, 
and  marched  back  to  Madras  as  the  first  sue 

cessful  English  soldier  in  India.  There  he  fo^nd 
Major  Stanger  Lawrence  just  arrived  from  Eng- 
land,  and  his  superior  in  command.  The  Law- 
rences  could  make  a  frieze  of  their  names  around 
Indus  temple  of  fame.    This  first  La^Tence 

jearsftey  broke  the  power  of  the  French  inlndia. 
I  p  *TJ''"*"*y"  °^  ^'^  R«P"Wic  to  be.  of 
the  French  Revolution,  could  brook  no  superior 
men  then,  as  now.    Dupleix  was  stripped Vf  his 
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fortune  and  his  fame,  and  died  in  obscurity;  La* 
bourdonnais  was  sent  to  the  Bastille,  and  Lally 
was  dragged  to  his  execution  with  a  gag  between 
his  lips.  No  wonder  the  French  are  not  col> 
onists! 

Clive  returned  to  En^and,  still  a  boy,  to  be 
toasted  as  "Greneral"  Clive,  and  to  receive  a 
diamond-hilted  sword  from  the  company  which 
he  had  saved.  In  1755  he  sailed  for  India  with 
A  commission  of  lieutenant-colonel,  and  the  ap- 
pomtment  of  governor  of  Fort  St.  David  at 
Madras. 

The  province  of  Bengal  was  governed  by  a 
native  prince  of  eighteen,  who,  becoming  jealous 
of  the  growing  power  of  the  English,  found  an 
excuse  for  attacking  Calcutta.  Most  of  the  Eng- 
lish fled  down  the  river,  but  one  htmdred  and 
jorty-aix  remained.  Surajah  Dowlah  or  Siraj- 
ud-daula  —  his  name  deserves  to  be  remembered 
—  ordered  these  prisoners  to  be  confined  in  the 
jail  at  Fort  ^>\^lliam,  a  room  eighteen  feet  square. 
It  was  June.  I  know  the  heat  of  Calcutta  in 
March,  what  must  it  be  m  June?  The  na- 
tives prodded  these  English  men,  women,  and 
children  into  the  jail,  and  laughed  at  them  and 
ridiculed  them  as  they  suffocated.  In  the  morn- 
ing twenty-three  were  taken  out  alive.  The  one 
Englishwoman  who  survived  was  sent  off  to  the 
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This  is  the  Black 


harem  of  the  yoimg  prince. 
Hole  of  Calcutta  stoiy. 

bve  of  the^  kmg.  ^ja.  h^avy  wire  neWng,  be- 

Z;.?:.  *^°*'"*'  "'  "^^  P~P'«  »'  Surajah 
«rj^  ?~V*°°^  "t  him.  It  seems  a  siow 
methodofteachmg  self-government  in  India,  and 
somewhat  expensive  in  the  lives  of  men  and  chil- 
dren, and  lie  purity  of  women,  but  no  doubt 
tney  know  best. 

On  hearing  of  this  outrage,  CUve  and  a  squad- 
ron  under  Admiral  Watson  sailed  for  Cal^tta. 
Calcutta  was  recovered  with  little  fighting,  and 
much  to  Give's  regret  the  Nawab  SuLjah  Dow- 
M  consented  to  a  peace,  and  made  compensa- 
tion to  the  company  for  their  money  1om«_ 
the  men.  women,  and  children  were  not  paid 
for!    Thuim^ht  have  been  the  end  of  the  story, 
but  .^m  there  waj,  war  between  Engknd  and 
«      •  u  i'^?,*°°'^  »P  the  gamiUet  in  India. 
Surajah  DowUh  sided  with  the  French.    Clive 

north  of  Calcutta,  with  1.000  Europeans.  8.000 
i>epoys.  and  8  pieces  of  artillery.    The  Nawab's 
army  numbered  85.000  foot  and  W.OOO  horse 
Chve  attacked  while  the  enemy  were  at  dimier. 
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and  scattered  the  Nawab's  army  to  the  winds. 
This  was  June  83,  1757,  just  a  hundred  years 
before  the  Mutiny. 

Qive  demanded  over  2,000,000  pounds  ster- 
ling as  an  indenmity,  and  was  paid  a  little  more 
than  half  that  sum,  of  which  Ra.  200,000  went 
to  Clive  as  commander-in-chief,  and  Rs.  1,600,- 
000  as  a  private  donation.  A  sum  equal  to  about 
one  million  dollars  of  our  money  at  that  time. 
The  rupee  has  since  declined  very  much  in  value. 
At  the  same  time  the  landholders'  rights  of  the 
882  square  miles  around  Calcutta  were  granted 
to  the  company.  Later,  the  land  tax  was  given 
to  Clive  personally,  and  he  thus  became  the  land- 
lord of  llie  company  he  served. 

Following  the  fashion  of  the  day,  Clive 
schemed  to  put  his  own  candidate,  Mir  Jafar, 
in  the  place  of  Surajah  Dowlah.  While  prepar- 
ing to  oust  him,  he  plotted  against  him  and  used, 
amongst  others,  a  wily  Hindu  named  Omichund. 
The  Hindu,  knowing  the  secrets  of  the  plot, 
threatened  to  inform  Surajah  Dowlah,  unless  he 
were  promised  a  bribe  of  three  hundred  thou- 
sand pounds.  He  further  demanded  that  this 
payment  to  himself  should  figure  in  the  treaty. 
Clive  prepared  two  treaties,  one  shown  to  the 
Hindu  blackmailer  with  the  promise  of  piyment 
included,  the  other  without  it.    Fearing  that 
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Admiral  Watson  would  disapprove,  he  forged 
Watson's  name  to  the  treaty.  When  afl  was 
over,  the  Hindu  was  informed  that  he  had  been 
out-Orientalized  by  Clive.  and  later  went  mad. 

Mir  Jafar  began  to  fear  the  very  power  that 
upheld  hun,  and  secretly  intrigued  with  a  Dutch 
foree  which  arrived  from  Java.    Clive  routed 
these.    Then-  ships  were  destroyed,  their  troops 
scattered,  and  three  months  later  CUve  sailed  for 
England.    He  was  a  great  man  now,  and  be  it 
said  he  had  great  expectations  of  the  honors  to 
be  awarded  him  at  home.    Who  has  not  been 
djsappomted  in  such  expectations  ?    Clive  was 
He  was  a  rich  man  now.    He  had  sent  home 
more  than  two   hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
pounds,  and  he  had  besides  the  spendid  income 
from  the  land  rents  given  him  by  the  grateful 
Indian  prince  he  had  supported.    Praise  has  a 
parasite,  one  steady  and  constant  companion 
malice.    Clive  wm  attacked  in  Parliament,  and 
he  was  attacked  even  by  the  shareholders  of  the 
East  India  Company. 

Five  years  after  leaving  India  for  the-  second 
time,  he  was  besought,  even  by  those  who  had 
attacked  him,  to  go  back  to  save  India  again,  to 
save  her  from  the  bribe-taking  and  personal  ped- 
dhng  of  the  company's  own  servants.  Stories 
of  repeated  revolutions,  of  a  disoi^anized,  piUag- 
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ing,  and  corrupt  administntion  reached  Lon* 
don.    Give  alone  could  save  the  utuation. 

He  was  made  govenor  and  conunander-in> 
vJiief  of  the  British  pc  Missions  m  Bengal,  and 
as  Baron  Qive  of  Plassey  in  the  peerage  of  Ire- 
land, he  arrived  in  Calcutta  in  May,  1765,  and 
remained  a  year  and  a  half.  He  had  now  to 
fight  the  corruption,  both  military  and  civilian, 
of  his  own  people.  Even  British  officers  threat- 
ened to  resign  if  they  were  not  allowed  to  steal. 
He  forbade  the  receiving  ef  gifts  from  natives, 
he  prohibited  private  trade,  he  increased  the  sal- 
aries of  the  company's  servants,  he  set  the  house 
of  India  in  order,  declined  any  reward,  and  re- 
turned to  England  poorer  than  when  he  left  it. 

These  were  the  days  of  the  nabob,  and  Qive 
was  pointed  to  as  the  chief  nabob  of  all.  Eng- 
lishmen of  little  education,  training,  or  taste, 
returned  from  India  with  swiftly  made  fortunes. 
They  out-housed;  out-carriaged,  out-entertained, 
out-spent,  and  outraged  the  feelings  of  their 
home-keeping  neighbors.  Like  many  of  the 
present-day  American  millionaires,  they  rode 
lough-shod  mounted  on  Money.  India  in  those 
days  was  far  away  from  England.  P'>ople  did 
not  go  there  for  a  winter's  jaunt  as  now  they 
go.  Officers,  military  and  civil,  did  not  go  and 
come,  and  send  their  wives  and  daughters  home 
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during  Lhe  hot  season.  Men  went  to  India,  even 
the  servanta  of  the  East  India  Company  went,  to 
exploit  India  not  to  serve  her,  to  bring  back  a 
fortune  as  speedUy  as  possible  for  themselves, 
not  to  protect  the  wealth,  and  to  mcrease  the 
wealth,  and  to  conserve  the  resources  of  India 
for  the  people  of  India, 

They  formed  connections  that  were  degradimr. 
they  made  themselves  as  comfortable  as  a  horde 
of  cheap  and  obsequious  servants  could  make 
them,  and  they  became  a  race  apart,  bom  of 
unlettered  and  irresponsible  prosperity.    When 
they  returned  to  their  native  knd  they  had  other 
moral  habits,  tyrannous  and  irritable  manners, 
ways  of  vulgar  self-assertion,  and  the  belief  that 
mouthfuls  of  oaths  and  fistfuL.  of  gold  were  the 
proper  and  most  efficient  weapons  of  civilization. 
They  bound  books  that  they  did  not  read,  they 
bought  pictures  they  did  not  appreciate,  they 
housed  themselves  as  territorial  magnates,  who 
WCTe  but  social  pygmies,  and  substituted  a  gQded 
self-consciousneis   for  family  tradition.    It   is 
doubtful  whether  the  manners  and  morals  of  the 
majority  of  their  enemies,  either  then  or  now. 
offered  security  of  standmg.  for  the  criticisms 
passed  upon  either  the  nabob  of  the  eighteenth 
or  the  nabob  of  the  twentieth  century.    There  is 
a  crowd  of  .social  as  of  political  urchins  always 
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with  leiaure,  and  always  ready  to  join  in  the  pur- 
suit of  the  unfortunate  and  the  unpopular. 

"  I've  lingi  on  mj  tagen, 
I've  bcUi  on  my  toa, 
I've  dephaoU  to  ride  upon 
tij  littk  Iriih  Row. 

So  oome  to  your  Nabob," 
&c.  &c. 

was  one  of  the  jmgles  of  the  general  ridicule  of 
the  time.  When  virtue,  righteously  indignant, 
sounded  the  horn  for  the  phase,  malice,  envy, 
jealousy,  and  their  cur-companions  joined  the 
pack,  delighted  to  have  the  opportunity  to  yelp, 
and  snarl,  and  snap,  and  bite  if  pos«ble,  in 
such  distinguished  company,  and  under  auspices 
which  made  their  jackal  impudence  look  leonine. 
One  may  admire  the  Burke  of  those  days,  or  of 
this,  but  the  pack  of  muck-rakers  which  yelps 
the  chorus  is  as  contemptible  now  as  then.  One 
is  tempted  to  defend  the  nabob  merely  because 
the  majority  of  his  accusers  and  assailants  are 
actuated  by  such  mean  motives. 

I  sometimes  shock  my  dilettante  and  prema- 
turely effete  American  friends,  by  expressing  my 
hearty  enjoyment  of  the  horde  of  Occidental  na- 
bobs from  my  own  country,  who  nowadays  pour 
through  Europe.  Their  naVf  test  of  what  is  pre- 
cious by  its  price;  their  sentimental  long^g  and 
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reverence  for  wJiat  ia  old;  the  clothing  of  their 
women,  imitated  from  the  only  models  they  are 
privUeged  to  see  at  close  quarters,  the  coaOta  of 
Paris;  their  reiterated  nasal  narration  of  the  his- 
tory of  their  dollars,  and  their  glowing  enumera- 
tion  of  those  to  come;  their  swifUy  acquired  and 
confidential  comradeship  with  hotel  clerks,  cou- 
n«s    and  shop-keepers;  their  confident  views, 
boldly  expressed,  upon  subjects  with  tiie  element- 
ary aspects  of  which  tiiey  are  totally  unfamiliar; 
their  chief  occupations,  wUch  seem  to  be  spend- 
ing money,  advertising  their  wives  and  daughters 
m  tile  newspapers,  and  explaining  tiieir  ances- 
try, m  aU  Uiese  symptoms  I  rejoice.    Such  peo- 
ple are  tiie  signal  and  sonorous  heralds  of  tiie 
power  of  mere  monty,  and  at  tiie  same  time 
ommous  examples  of  tiie  graces  it  destroys;  tiiey 
are  hard-featured  and  soft-handed;  tiiey  are 
cultivated  by  tiiose  who  would  prey  upon  tiiem, 
and  shunned  almost  witii  loatiiing  by  tiie  aris- 
tocracy of  simphcity,  smcerity,  and  responsi- 
bility; they  are  tiie  modem  barbarians  of  tiie 
Rome  of  modem  civilization;  tiiey  are  of  tiiose 
who  must  define  tiie  word  "gentieman"  tiiem- 
selves  in  order  to  be  included  in  the  definition, 
and  no  body  of  men  spend  so  much  time  at  the 
task;  and  even  now  against  tiieir  brutal  and  con- 
scienceless metiiods  tiie  state  is  arming  itself. 
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Every  one  knows  the  names  of  these  leaden 
of  the  Goths  and  Vandals  of  our  time,  and  no 
libraries,  parks,  coUeges,  hospitab,  and  cringing 
clerical  receivers  of  such  bribes  can  doak  them 
in  the  shining  garments  of  charity;  we  all,  alas, 
are  surromided,  too,  by  their  imitators,  who, 
though  lacking  in  their  prowess,  lack  nothing  of 
their  lust  for  plunder.  The  sad  feature  of  the 
situation  is  that  dignity  m  manners,  simplicity 
in  morab,  responsibility  of  wealth,  fearlessness  in 
admmistration,  will  aU  su£Fer,  before  a  new  Rome 
emerges  from  the  dutches  of  this  blundering, 
plundering,  and  reckless  band. 

Why  do  I,  an  American,  rejoice  at  this  spec- 
tacle, it  may  be  asked.  The  answer  is  simple. 
The  higher  their  baimers  hang  on  the  walls  of  the 
social  or  shopping  citadels  of  London,  Paris,  and 
New  York,  the  more  brazen  their  manners,  the 
more  high-handed  their  methods,  the  swifter  and 
surer  will  come  theb  downfall.  I  laugh  to  think 
that  the  man  of  greasy  complexion,  of  glittering 
eye,  of  over-full  belly  and  protruding  pocket,  can 
believe  that  because  London  dines  with  him  in 
order  to  escape  with  some  of  his  wealth  tied  up  in 
his  daughter's  trousseau,  because  Paris  panders 
to  him,  that  therefore  he  is  meant  to  strangle 
the  Puritan  of  the  East,  and  the  Cavalier  of  the 
South,  and  the  honest  emigrant  on  the  knd 
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between  them,  of  my  oountiy.  Hit  trial  is  not 
far  off.  and  his  Burke  and  his  Sheridan  are  pw- 
P««g  then-  suit  against  him.  and  the  Weslem 
nabob  wJl  dwappear  as  did  his  Eastern  proto- 

A        ,,'^'**"P«™itt«J  to  grow,  from  the 
day.  of  Jay  Gould  and  Jim  Fisk  rascality,  and 
to  escape  thus  far.  through  no  intrepid  or  m- 
g«iious  defence  of  his  own.  but  because  those 
who  oppose  and  despise  him  shrink  from  seeming 
to  aUy  themselves  with  any  form  of  socialism  iJ 
attackmg  bm.    I.  for  one.  would  rather  suffer 
the  nabob,  than  to  see  the  worthy  ambitions, 
energy,  mitiative,  and  the  commercial  a««es^ 
Mveness  and  abflity  of  my  country  taxed  intooow- 
ardice.  and  be-kwed  mto  helplessness,  by  the 
leaden  of  a  mob  of  aU  the  shifUessness,  envy, 
ciankmess.  and  inabUity  in  the  land.    I  would 

it^'lT  'r J't'^r**"  ^P^'  »*^»  «»t  tbe 
state  shoula  be  buUied  by  a  bureaucracy  created 

and  supported  by  the  state  itself.    Eveiy  man 

who  mulcb  the  treasury  of  a  railroad,  who  uses 
.alse  weights  for  his  sugar,  or  who  rigs  the  stock 
market,  shouta  "Socialism"  when  it  is  attempted 
to  punish  hm[i.  Just  the  contrary  is  true.  The 
men  who  do  most  to  bring  the  menace  of  social- 
ism are  these  very  financial  freebooters,  bar- 
banans.  and  nabobs  of  the  West,  whose  salient 
characteristics  I  have  attempted  to  describe     It 
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b  nonaenie  to  proclaim  that  we  cannot  have  jui- 
tice  without  aodalinn  and  fair-dealing  without 
bureaucracy.  One  mif^t  as  logically  aaaert  that 
to  hang  a  murderer,  or  to  imprison  a  thief  >  means 
a  return  to  feudalism,  or  the  founding  of  an  au- 
tocracy. 

Wealth  and  power  in  the  ordinary  scheme  of 
things  should  be  hard  to  get,  but  equal  justice 
should  keep  them  within  reach  of  every  honest 
citizen  whose  labors  and  abilities'  deserve  them. 
Inferior  people  always  thin^  that  the  work  of 
the  writer,  the  painter,  the  soldier,  the  adminis- 
trator, once  it  is  done  must  be  easy  for  them, 
since  they  only  accomplish  what  is  easy  them- 
selves. They  account  for  it  by  luck  or  by  op- 
portunity, never  remembering  that  their  own 
abilities  never  seem  to  find  this  right  oppor- 
tunity. That  is  what  luck  is.  It  is  the  hard 
work  done  by  ability  and  opportunity  when  they 
meet.  There  is  only  one  success  which  is  easy, 
but  also  precarious,  and  that  is  intemperate  ora- 
tory fondling  the  mob- with  deceitfid  words. 

Clive  stood  out  as  the  chief  of  the  nabobs,  he 
became  the  best-hated  man  in  England.  A  com- 
mittee of  Parliament  censured,  but  did  not  con- 
demn him.    He  died  by  his  own  hand  m  1774. 

Clive  went  to  India  when  India  was  fifteen 
thousand  miles  away.    He  changed  the  East 
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India  Company  from  a  band  of  plundering  ped. 
fe«.  mto  the  beginning,  of  a  beneficentg^^. 

^L       .''T  '°'"  ^""^"^  ^  P~*«rt  de- 
pendency she  ha,  ever  had.  or  ev^  wiU  have. 

He  r^l«ed  to  the  Indian  a  white  governor  « 
powerful  and  more  just  than  any  X  "1" 
hutory.  The  shadow  of  his  greataess  still  1^^ 
sccunty  to  every  white  man.  woman,  and  child. 
;hUdtrdU^^^^'^^~---— .anil 

He  foi;ged  a  friend's  name,  he  lied  to  an  ac 
compbce  he  accepted  wealth  from  those  he  con- 
quered.  he  died  by  his  own  hand. 

the  nght  to  hold  the  scales  of  justice  for  Go? 
m  pronomicing  a  final  verdict  upon  this  man! 

bly  bad.  as  th«  man.    Few  of  us  accompL 
Tver      "  "  reputation  worth  puzLg 

Waircn  Hastings  succeeded  Clive  as  governor- 
general  m  1778.  and  for  thirteen  yearsfco^I 
dated  a  British  admmistration  in  India.  for7e 
vast  temtori^,  which  Qive  had  done  so  mthto 
^'  .u  ,^°"'  *^*  organizer,  as  Clive  had 
been  the  founder,  of  the  British  Indian  Empire 
One  «  tempted  to  write  on  of  Hastings,  as  the 
temptation  to  write  of  Clive  was  i^S-is^bk 
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Theie  wm  itill  rough  woric  to  do  and  Hastings 
used  rough  weapons. 

Authority  means  responsibility,  responsibility 
demands  control,  and  control  easUy  converts  itself 
into  possession.  Such  was  the  logical  progres- 
sion of  the  English  in  India.  They  demanded 
peace  and  fair  play  for  themselves,  and  then  for 
those  whom  they  protected.  The  sphere  of  in- 
fluence of  this  trading  company  easily  widened 
to  dominion.  Protection  for  thenuselves  or  their 
allies  often  meant  war,  and  war  to  insure  its  e£B- 
cacy  meant  control,  and  control,  disputed,  was 
followed  by  possession. 

This  cyde  of  progress  has  reached  such  a  pitch 
that  to-day  the  British  crown  has  stretched  its 
sphere  of  influence  not  only  throughout  India, 
but  far  beyond  the  boundaries  of  Inc%.  From 
Singapore  in  the  south  to  Afghanistan  in  the 
north,  and  from  Thibet  in  the  east  to  Persia  and 
Egypt  in  the  west,  b  included  in  the  vast  cloak 
of  territory  now  deemed  necessary  to  the  pro- 
tection from  rough  political  weather  of  that  lit- 
tie  colony  of  rented  acres  to  which  Clive  safled  in 
174S.  Take  a  map  and  look  at  it.  The  Ind- 
ian Empire,  or  its  allies  and  feudatories,  now 
occupies  the  whole  area  of  southern  Asia  be- 
tween Russia  and  China.  On  the  north  and 
west  she  controls,  as  against  a  possible  offensive 
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mo^  from  Bu«..  Beluchi,tan.  Afchwutw 
I^u-.  «d  th.  petty  .ta.«  beyond  S^ 

Tothe  ewt  and  «,uth  ««  Nepal  and  BumaTd 
b^nd  Bu^a  a  line  of  ^n.iS'depenSiJet 

«rT'  iS  ""'  •"  '»^"»  »*t^««>  India 
jndOma.  The  outer  fi^nUer  of  Britid,  ij^ 
ha.  an  munewe  clixnimference.  The  aouth" 
«^  extaanity  on  the  Gulf  of  Siam  extendi 
"•ence  to  Tibet  on  the  north,  thence  noS^d 
westward  to  the  a™.  On  the  north-wL^U 
cove«  Afghanistan  and  Beluehi.tan::Jd  ^l^ 

S?rK?     •*^'''*°^-    Thi.  ia  ihat  the 
Bnud.  Empu,  has  undertaken  to  defend  «^i^ 

and  ^  Gemmny  on  her  flank  b  the  NoS 
a«i.    Tliere  can  be  no  weakening,  no  social 

IW  i  T  '?.  *°  '^  P^P'^'y  «fegua«l2^ 
There  a  also  a  discontented,  some  saySitious 

"«der.    In  Lucknow  and  other  towns  the  statue 
of  the  empress^ueen  is  guarded  day  and  nS 

a^d^^'r^^^""^^'"'-^'-^'-^ 

The  historjr  of  the  setUmg  of  the  boundary 

stones  .s  a  long  and  complicated  one,  Tch^ 
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down  to  that  gallant  soldier  and  patriot,  aud  dis- 
tinguished historian.  Lord  Roberts,  who  is  alive 
to-day. 

The  history  of  the  settlement  of  the  moral 
territory  was  concluded  once  and  for  all  when, 
after  Clive's  impeachment,  his  successor,  War- 
ren Hastings,  was  also  impeached,  in  a  trial  last- 
ing seven  years,  a  trial  conducted  for  the  British 
crown,  and  for  the  Christian  world,  by  Burke. 
The  pith  of  the  matter  at  issue  was,  whether  the 
control  of  alien  races  by  (^ristian  rulers  per- 
mitted the  use  of  alien  methods  and  morab; 
whether,  in  short,  the  Western  ruler  should  be 
permitted  to  have  an  easy  code  of  geographical 
ethics,  one  for  London,  and  one  for  Calcutta; 
one  for  Amsterdam,  and  one  for  Java;  one  for 
Washington,  and  one  for  Cuba ;  one  for  Brussels, 
and  one  for  the  Congo.  Theoretically  the  ques- 
tion was  settled  for  ail  time  at  the  trial  of  War- 
ren Hastings  in  the  historic  hall  at  Westminster; 
practically  it  is  still  to  be  enforced,  but  only  here 
and  there,  and  by  conquerors  other  than  the 
Anglo-Saxons.  St.  Augustine  writes:  "To  ex- 
tend rulership  over  subdued  natives  is  to  bad 
men  a  felicity,  but  to  good  men  a  necessity." 

The  East  preys  upon  the  weak,  the  West  pro- 
tects the  weak.  The  social  economy  of  the  East 
is  based  upon  the  law  of  the  jungle,  we  of  the 
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West  make  the  attempt,  at  least,  to  base  our 
own  upon  the  dicta  of  Christ.  Therein  li«  T 
difference  which  .pa«te,  us  com^  ^ ^ 
the  difference  between  the  wolf  and  the  sheerl 

dog     I  do  not  maintain  that  the  shepheixl'sZ 
«  always   eveiywhere.  perfectly  coLt  b  tf 

can  be  done  with  safely  t^  himself  ^'       * 

esfbSh!2''*''',r.T'^°'*''^"'J«'--««fi™lj 
ertabhshed  morally,  it  had  to  fa  itself  physically 

The  ^t.ves  of  India  could  not  be  tau/htt  a 

y^  and  more  they  had  been  beaten  and  plun- 

wfl.        "^* '^"'^°S-    The  Mutiny  in  iSr 
was  the  result  of  their  scepticism,    i     '  ttl 

C^'o::^',^'''''  ^ ''''  -ighJ^inTa: 

been.  Omne»  dUtgunt  munera,  but  the  most  bit 
ter  enemy  of  Great  Britain  must  confessTft  I 

standarffortheworld.  Candarnon laedUur a:ro 
thirtv ,  .«;:^«™'°ent  of  two  hundred  and 

thirty,  wo  millions  and  the  partial  control  „f 
«^y.s«  millions  in  India  are  Vow  i„  Z  taJs 
of  about  one  thousand  two  hundred  Engl  shre' 
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mdudbg  militery  oflScers  in  dvU  employ  and 
others,  and  I  doubt  if  there  i«  one  brown  man's 
rupee  in  any  white  man's  pocket  that  should  not 
be  there.    But  a  man  may  be  honest,  contemp- 
tuously; just,  arrogantly;  and  confident,  care- 
lessly, that  those  beneath  him  will  accept  his 
actions  without  his  sympathy,  and  judge  him  by 
his  morals  rather  than  by  his  manners.    But 
that  is  not  the  brown  man's  way.    The  prohibi- 
tion of  sati,  or  widow-burning;  the  execution  of 
the  high-caste  Brahman  like  any  low-caste  man, 
if  he  was  found  guilty;  the  missionary  assertive- 
ness  on  behalf  of  themselves  and  their  converts; 
the  indi£ference  to  the  laws  of  caste;  the  doing 
away  with  any  l^al  obstacle  to  the  remarriage 
of  widows ;  tales  that  in  the  jails  all  were  fed  alike 
without  reference  to  caste;  the  fear  of  the  Brah- 
mans  that  they  would  lose  their  position  and  in- 
fluence; the  readjustment  of  land  revenues  and 
taxes;  the  settlement  of  claims  and  boundaries; 
the  lapse  of  territory  to  the  British  power  in  de- 
fault of  direct  or  collateral  heirs;  the  story  of 
the  Enfield  cartridges  greased  with  a  mixture  of 
cow's  fat  and  lard  —  true  as  shown  by  the  in- 
vestigations of  Mr.  Forrest  —  Lecky  writes  that 
tiie  Sepoys  m  tiie  Mutmy  had  "sound  reason" 
for  fearing  injury  to  their  religion  as  Hindus  and 
Mussuhnans:  "This  is  a  shameful  and  terrible 
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floggmg  abolished  in  tlie  native  army  ZSn 
tjnued  a^ong  the  British,  the  nativ7,'oSg  on 
aUhe  floggu^g  of  white  men;  the  annexation  of 

hon  as  now;  a  British  fo«*  b  India  of  thi^yS. 

tTt  aT  '^  '''"  "^^«*  '^  native  Wol 
two  hundred  and  fifty-seven  thousand.  bSles 
the  anned  police,  and  lascars  attached  tote 

.rtUlery  as  fighting  men  -  it  would  have  b«n 

a  muaclerf  there  had  been  no  mutiny 
Along  different  lines  much  the  Lm.  n,- 

goes  Ob  England  to-day.  atd  a^bulS 

m  Indm.  w,thm  ten  years.     One  can  depend 
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upon  the  British,  however,  to  wait  for  that  event 
until  they  are  fully  unprepared. 

If  an  imaginative  observer  were  asked  to  coin 
a  phrase  least  adapted  to  the  present  situation 
and  condition  of  the  British  Empire,  he  might 
use  the  words:  "Englishmen  may  sleep  peace- 
fully in  their  beds ! "    It  is  comical  to  record  that 
the  young  solicitor  who  answers  to  the  country 
for  the  navy  uses  this  phrase;  the  able  metaphy- 
sician who  responds  for  the  army  uses  this  phrase ; 
the  latdy  anarchical  labor  Iteader,  who  replies  for 
the  commerce  of  the  country,  uses  this  phrase; 
the  solicitor  who  is  responsible  for  the  finances 
of  the  country  uses  this  phrase;  the  Prime  Min- 
ister, a  scholarly  barrister,  and  be  it  said  the 
steady-headed,  strong-handed  master  of  them 
all,  despite  the  tales  to  the  contrary,  repeats  the 
same  phrase.    I  repeat,  for  an  ahnost  wearisome 
number  of  times,  they  are  a  great  people !   Fancy 
singing  "Rock-a-by,  baby,  on  the  tree-top"  to 
the  House  of  Commqns  and  to  the  country,  ■cith 
such  responsibilities,  such  perils,  such  warnings 
pressing  upon  their  attention.    We  may  all  envy 
them  their  sound  nerves.    If  this  cabinet  were 
a  drinking  cabinet,  I  should  ask,  sis  did  Lincoln 
of  the  accusers  of  Grant,  for  the  brand  they  most 
affect.    I  should  indulge  myself,  and  distribute 
what  could  be  spared  in  Wall  Street. 
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The  Brituh  were  warned  over  and  over  aeain 

im^ihods.  described  by  one  of  their  own  J^. 
The  native,  instead  of  understanding    mil 

il'm^;  f  ''t '''  '•'•*  ^  *^*  «'-"^an«: 
were  meant  for  h.s  good.    He  beheved  that  the 
Brahman  was  a  law  unto  himself  that  Ta 
shniiM  »v»  u         J         .         uunseii,  mat  widows 
should  be  burned,  and  certainly  not  be  allowed 
to  ^many.  and  thus  stiffen  the  competition^^ 
ready  severe,  against  his  own  daugh^e^     The 
annexation  and  a,ntn,I  of  territoiy  t^  robbe^' 
to  him;  he  did  not  see  that  it  mint  peace  sZ 
cunty«md  justice.    That  the  Hindus' SC 
IZ^  tT"^  ^'^  *«  '''  of  *he  sacrS  Z 
tne  fat  of  the  abhorred  pig.  was  to  them  what 

rSr  "'  ^  '"^'^'^  *»'  "»«  Mass  Zldt 
toCathohcs.  It  was  bksphemous.  terrible  and 
~us  of  mysterious  and  awful  spinTuXr,' 

Th!!^  "^^r  ''*  *^'  "^^  *>f  I-^tter  and  Sir 
^omas  More,  and  the  blood  and  foe  of  our 

ished  that  there  was  revolution  in  India  before 
the  Protestant  theie  won  fi^dom  of  opinion  and 
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worship  ?  The  jaunty  confidence,  or  the  prayer- 
ful faith,  m  right  doing  of  the  white  man,  was 
not  accepted  as  the  voice  of  any  god  known  to 
Ihem  by  the  Indians.  The  Indian  brain  seethed 
with  mutinous  misunderstandmg,  and  why  not! 
The  English  were  so  obtuse  that  they  saw  not, 
neither  did  they  hear,  much  less  did  they  take 
any  precautions.  Many  of  the  most  energetic 
and  valuable  officers  had  been  drafted  off  from 
their  repments,  both  to  serye  ;  the  Crimea,  and 
to  meet  the  heavy  demands  of  the  many  newly 
acquired  territories  for  governors  and  advisers. 
I  quote  the  words  of  one  of  the  heroes,  and  the 
historian  of  that  time,  the  words  of  the  man  who 
has  retrieved  more  than  one  of  England's  maud- 
lin blunders,  the  man  who  is  to-day  emphasizing 
with  his  now  unequalled  experience  of  the  past, 
the  dangers  of  the  present  and  the  future.  Lord 
Roberts.  "Seniority  had  produced  brigadiers 
of  seventy,  colonels  of  sixty,  captains  of  fifty. 
Nearly  every  military  officer  who  held  a  com- 
mand or  high  position  on  the  staff  in  Bengal  when 
the  Mutiny  broke  out  disappeared  within  the 
first  few  weeks.  Some  were  killed,  some  died  of 
disease,  but  the  great  majority  failed  completely 
to  fulfil  the  duties  of  the  positions  they  held. 
Two  generals  of  division  were  removed,  seven 
brigadiers  were  found  wanting,  and  out  of  the 
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seventy-thiee  regiments  of  regular  cavalrv  a„H 
mf.nuy  which  mutinied  onlX  cZ^ndW 

officers  bemg  selected  to  raise  and  comni  Jt1!e 

new  regiments." 

These  were  the  genUemen  who.  in  paiamas 
^h  a  whiskey  peg  and  a  cigar.  ««tedTnThe 
roof  of  a  bungalow,  drilled  the  natives  of  India 
behevmg  ftat  the  gods,  and  literature,  and  re- 
ZZe  rf/"^^'-  «^  three  hundr«i  mmi^n 

mel  mto  acqu.esence  at  the  wave  of  the  whiskey 
or  cigar-laden  hand  from  on  high  ^ 

They  were  dealing  with  a  generation  which  had 
fo^ten  the  anarchy  and  bloodshed,  the "uj^ 
mg  and  oppression,  which  preceded  British  ndf 
Muhammadans  looked  back  to  the  time  w"  I' 
they  were  emperors  of  India,  and  when  BriS 
ambassadors  stood  meekly  on  the  lower  step   of 
Ae.r  emperor's  throne.    The  Hindus  only  Z 
membei«l  that  they  were  on  the  point  of  Jr^t 
mgtiie  control  from  the  Muhammadans  wTen 
the  wbte  man  stepped  in.    The  interim  of  order 
secunty  and  ustice  was  forgotten.    Instead  of  to 
a  magnificently  clad  figure  seated  on  a  bejewelled 
tiu«ne.  with  a  peacock's  tail  of  precious  stones 
^rth  millions  as  a  background  for  his  turban, 
and  this  m  the  setting  of  a  marble  hall  which 
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still  remaioa  as  a  monument  of  beauty,  instead 
of  to  this  he  salaamed  to  an  amoiphous  and  rubi- 
cund figure  on  the  roof  of  a  cheaply  built  bunga- 
low, whose  sceptre  was  a  dgar,  and  whose  spir- 
itual life  was  contained  in  a  glass.  The  one  was 
thinking  of  curry  and  comfort;  the  other  of  tra- 
ditions, and  faith,  and  lost  prestige;  and  the 
gentlemen  of  curry  and  comfort  were  actually 
dumfounded  when  the  imderfed  underlings  be- 
trayed them,  killed  their  women  and  children, 
and  marched  from  Meerut  to  Delhi,  before  they 
could  get  the  whiskey-fed  rheum  out  of  their 
eyes.  Indeed  they  let  a  whole  night  and  day  go 
by,  did  these  men,  whose  ancestors  had  driven 
Clive  to  suicide,  before  they  made  a  move.  How 
different  if  Clive  had  been  there! 

The  Mutiny  opened  May  the  10th,  1857,  and 
it  was  January,  1859,  before  the  English  gained 
complete  control  again.  And  at  what  a  price 
of  heroism  and  suffering!  But,  not  the  Mutiny 
nor  any  other  disturbance,  political  or  otherwise, 
in  India,  affects  more  than  a  minute  proportion 
of  India.  Throughout  the  Mutiny  the  peasants 
tended  their  fields;  the  rice,  the  wheat,  the  sugar, 
the  cotton  were  sown  and  reaped  as  usual.  Mill- 
ions in  India  did  not  even  hear  of  the  Mutiny. 
This  is  a  characteristic  of  India  to  be  empha- 
sized and  to  be  remembered.    No  other  country 
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«  w  mute,  80  unconscious,  so  deaf  in  the  midst 
of  tumoil  and  bloodshed.    The  American  must 
school  his  miagination  to  this  situation.    A  fin 
in  Oucago.  a  flood  in  Texas,  an  earthquake  in 
Cahfomm  w  a  fire,  a  flood,  an  earthquake  for 
the  whole  country.    Not  so  in  India.   There  were 
people  peacefully  at  work  within  fifty  mUes  of  the 
fightmg  who  knew  nothing  of  it;  and  even  now. 
flood,  plague,  or  famine  slays  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands m  one  part  of  India,  and  the  rest  of  India 
IS  Ignorant  and  undisturbed.    When  one  hears 
of  unrest  m  India,  or  when  one  hears  that  India 
wants  this,  or  needs  that,  aU  such  statements 
must  be  put  into  this  enormous  crucible  where 
they  are  ground  exceeding  smaU,  and  prove  to 
be  after  aU  only  the  unrest,  the  need,  or  the  want 
of  a  mmute  fraction  of  the  unwieldy  whole     It 
.s  like  one  of  the  huge  zoological  reconstructions 
of  another  age,  whose  hide  is  so  tiiick.  whose  ex- 
tremities are  so  far  apart,  that  unlike  any  other 
bodies  known  to  us,  what  touches  or  hurts  or 
heals  one  part  has  no  effect  upon  the  otiiers 

At  Cawnpur  was  a  kige  native  garrison,  and 
when  they  mutmied  Nana  Sahib  put  himself  at 
their  head.  The  Europeans,  mcluding  more 
women  and  children  than  fighting  men.  were  be- 
sieged  for  two  weeks,  and  then  trusting  to  a  safe- 
conduct  from  Nana  Sahib,  they  surrendered. 
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They  embarked  in  boati  on  the  Ganges,  the 
boats  were  set  fire  to  and  shot  at  by  the  natives 
from  both  banks,  and  only  four  escaped.  The 
womoi  and  children  were  massacred  a  few  days 
later,  some  of  them  being  pitchforked  living 
upon  the  bayonets  of  their  murderers. 

Delhi  was  besieged  for  months  from  the  sur- 
rounding ridge,  over  which  I  have  walked  and 
driven,  but  it  was  only  in  September  that  the 
Kashmir  Gate  was  blown  in,  and  Nicholson  fell 
at  the  head  of  the  storming  party. 

The  chief  commissioner  of  Oudh  was  a  Law- 
rence, and  not  a  Lawrence  for  nothing.  He  pre- 
pared for  a  si^;e  in  the  Residency  at  Lucknow, 
and  was  mortally  wounded  there,  but  his  intelli- 
gent prevision  saved  his  companions  till  at  last 
Lucknow  was  relieved. 

It  is  one  of  the  ghastly  nightmares  of  history 
to  see  that  Bkck  Hole  of  Calcutta,  that  well  at 
Cawnpur,  that  cellar  in  the  residency  at  Luck- 
now, that  grave-dotted  ridge  at  Delhi.  Women 
and  children  outraged,  suffocated,  pitchforked 
on  bayonets,  burnt,  stabbed,  starved,  and  stran- 
gled: it  is  a  horrible  tale.  Say  what  one  will  of 
all  that,  it  is  British  .busmess,  British  vengeance, 
not  ours,  but  it  is  a  disgrace  to  the  whole  white 
race  that  British  callousness,  and  lack  of  taste 
and  reverence,  should  permit  these  graves  to  be 
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oj^igrown  with  weed.,  .hould  .uffer  that  miser- 
-ble  htUe  graveyarf  on  the  ridge  above  Delh^ 
.ho^aUow  the  lettering  on  ^hTKa-hmir  Gai' 
Ltrt    ''''^-    The  only  monument  in  .U 

McL^    "  T  *  *~""*^  '^  "^^  '*""«  "'  John 
Nichobon.  and  more  than  one  of  the  statues  of 

W  aje  6faoi./  With  aU  their  splendW  quali- 
b«  and  achievements,  to  which  I  have  tried 
J^thout  prejudice  to  do  justice,  their  stupid- 
ity «  at  times  as  criminal  as  their  attempts  at 
artuitic  commemoraUon  are  grotesque.  If  taste 
«  not  mdigenous,  we  can  and  do  supply  them 

a  St.  Gaudens.  Ut  them  knight  their  painter 
of  marble  baths,  and  Greek  maidens,  and^bri^ 
problems,  and  over-decorated  wooden  sovS- 
eigns.  and  sentimental  scenes  of  bourgeois  do- 
m^ticty.  but  let  them  turn  over  theTmonu- 
ments.  m  which  we  are  aU  interested,  to  the  real 
craftsmen  of  the  arts. 

•  ^i*  ^  ^"^^  Company,  its  first  charter 
signed  and  sealed  in  1600  by  Queen  Elizabeth, 
came  to  an  end  in  1858  after  the  Mutiny.  The 
admmistration  of  India  was  handed  over  to  the 
crown.  Queen  Victoria,  later,  on  January  1. 1877 
to  beproclamied  empress  of  India,  issued  the  fol- 
lowmgprockmation  when  India  was  taken  over- 
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"We  hold  ourselves  bound  to  the  natives  of 
our  Indian  territories  by  the  same  obligations  of 
duty  which  bind  us  to  all  our  subjects;  and  these 
obligations,  by  the  blessings  of  Almighty  God, 
we  shall  faiUifuUy  and  conscientiously  fulfil. 
And  it  is  our  fu.iher  will,  that  so  far  as  may  be, 
our  subjects,  of  whatever  race  or  creed,  he  fully 
and  impartially  admitted  to  offices  in  our  ser- 
vice, the  duties  of  which  they  may  be  qualified, 
by  their  education,  ability,  and  integrity,  duly 
to  discharge." 

I  quote  these  words  for  my  readers  because 
they  were  quoted  many  times  to  me  by  the  dis- 
contented natives  of  India.  The  British  went 
further  with  words  of  promise  than  they  find  it 
easy  to  go  in  actual  practice.  Intentions  have 
lungs,  breathe,  and  are  communicative.  The 
English  are  forever  intending  things  for  India, 
which  when  they  are  done  are  already  ungrate- 
fully received  as  things  long  ago  deserved;  and 
when  they  are  not  done,  and  compromise  b  sub- 
stituted, the  Indian  sees  nothing  but  hypocrisy 
and  broken  promises. 

A  distinguished  Indian  gentieman,  writing  of 
the  retorms  just  introduced  by  Lord  Minto,  says: 
"Why  is  there  so  littie  enthusiasm  among  the 
educated  classes  about  them?  Why  are  some 
even  beginning  to  fear  that  they  may  fail  to  heal 
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the  existing  dUtemper?    Because  a  certain  fa- 
tality seems  to  clog  the  steps  of  the  government, 
that  whenever  it  does  anythmy  useful  for  the 
people  it  knows  not  how  to  do  it  with  good  grace." 
The  italics  are  mine,  for  there  in  a  nutshell  is  the 
ever-present  criticism  of  British  rule.    It  is  just, 
honest,  but  unsympathetic  and  ungracious.    It 
is  a  delicate  and  a  difficult  problem.     One  must 
tread  sofUy  both  physicaUy  and  metaphorically. 
We  ourselves  have  not  won  such  laurek  by  our 
dealmgs  with  the  ten  miUion  negroes  in  America 
that  we  can  afford  to  be  censorious,  or  to  offer 
easy,  ready-made  solutions  for  the  problem.    In- 
effable  cocksureness  might  be  tempted  to  shout: 
Get  on  or  get  out!  were  it  not  for  the  possibUity 
of  a  despatch  the  next  mommg  announcing  a 
lynching-bee  in  one's  own  country,  to  emphasize 
one's  fallibility. 

If  you  and  I  had  taken  over  the  government 
of  a  distracted  country,  which  for  centuries  had 
dated  passing  events  from  the  last  raid,  the  last 
massacre,  the  last  famine,  the  last  deluge,  the 
last  plundering  ride  of  a  foreign  invader;  and  if 
we  had  laid  there  30,000  miles  of  raUway,  100,000 
miles  and  more  of  telegraph  wire;  if  we  had  wa- 
tared  17,000,000  acres  with  canals  of  our  own 
construction;  if  we  had  arranged  that  one  in 
every  seven  acres  of  the  whole  country  were  ir- 
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rigated;  if  we  had  built  schoob,  nursing  homes, 
dispensaries,  hospitals,  where  8,000,000  chil- 
dren are  vaccinated  and  25,000,000  people  re- 
ceive relief  annually,  and  post-offices  and  police- 
stations;  if  school  attendance  had  increased  from 
500,000  to  6,000,000;  if  the  letters  carried  had 
increased  from  none  to  700,000,000  annually; 
if  we  had  policed  the  country  from  end  to  end, 
administered  justice  without  fear  or  favor;  spent 
millions  of  money  and  thousands  of  lives  in  the 
country's  defence;  protected  the  people  from 
brutal  customs,  protected  the  widow  and  the 
orphan;  secured  to  every  man,  woman,  and  child 
his  rights,  hb  property,  and  his  earnings;  if  out 
of  nearly  29,000  offices  of  the  government  draw- 
ing salaries  ranging  from  £60  —  no  small  in- 
come for  a  native  of  India  —  up  to  £5,000,  as 
many  as  28,000  were  filled  by  natives,  and  only 
6,500  by  Europeans;  if  out  of  a  gross  revenue 
of  £75,272,000  only  £20,816,000  was  raised  by 
taxes  so-called,  while  in  England  taxation  sup- 
plies five-sixths,  and  in  India  only  about  one- 
fourth,  of  the  public  income;  if  we  had  reduced 
crime  to  proportions  smaller  than  in  England 
itself;  if  the  public  debt,  outside  of  debt  secured 
by  the  ample  asset  of  the  railways,  canals,  and 
so  on,  amounted  to  only  £28,000,000,  a  sum  less 
than  half  of  what  it  cost  to  suppress  the  Mutmy 
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alone;  if  the  land,  which  when  we  took  charge  had 
hardly  any  commercial  value,  was  now  worth 
je300,000.000;  if  the  export  and  import  trade  in 
less  than  fifty  years  had  increased  from  ^40  - 
000.000  to  £800,000,000.  while  taxation  work's 
out  at  about  87  cents  per  head;  if  innocent  re- 
hgious  and  social  customs  had  not  only  not  been 
changed,  but  protected  from  mterference.  in 
these  days  too,  alas,  when  so  many  people  mis- 
take mterference  for  influence,  and  in  a  land  of 
jarrmg  and  quarrelsome  sects  — if  you  and  I 
had  a  fraction  of  these  things  accomplished  by 
the  Enghsh  m  India  to  our  credit,  we  should  be 
astonished  at  censure  from  without,  or  criticism 
from  within.    We  might  indeed  be  tempted  to 
resent  them. 

The  Indian  agitators  tell  the  people  that  the 
railways  carry  the  gram  away  from  the  starving, 
and  pay  krge  dividends  to  the  builders;  that  the 
canals  carry  pestUence  and  disease;  that  the 
taxes  go  to  the  support  of  an  army  to  fight  Eng- 
land's  batUes.  and  to  the  support  of  officials  who 
bully  the  native;  that  the  schools,  and  hospitals 
and  colleges  are  hot-beds  of  heresy,  where  the 
young  Indian  is  taught  to  deny  his  ancestral  be- 
liefs, that  tile  foreign  ruler  may  surreptitiously 
introduce  his  own  creed  and  ritual.  These  are 
the  grosser  forms  of  seditious  talks  and  litera- 
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ture  intended  to  impress  the  agricultural  class. 
The  more  intelligent  are  fed  with  more  subtle 
accusations. 

One  accusation  against  the  English  carries 
weight.  There  are  people  still  living  who  can 
remember  when  India  had  its  weavers  and  dyers 
by  the  hundreds  of  thousands,  and  when  weav. 
ing  was  a  profitable  industry.  In  the  early 
yeca  of  the  last  century,  it  was  stated  in  evi- 
dence, that  the  cotton  and  silk  goods  of  India 
could  be  sold  in  England  at  a  profit  of  from  fifty 
to  sixty  per  cent,  and  there  and  then  the  English 
weaver  was  protected  by  duties  upon  this  class 
of  Indian  goods  of  from  seventy  to  eighty  per 
cent  on  their  value.  The  poor  Indian  weaver, 
earning  his  six  or  eight  cents  a  day,  was  ruined 
for  the  benefit  of  the  English  manufacturer. 
At  this  present  time  Lancashire  goods  are 
charged  a  duty  of  5  per  cent,  on  entering  India, 
and  the  Indian  mills  pay  an  excise  duty  of  5 
per  cent,  on  their  output  of  these  same  goods. 
There  are  150  cotton  mills  in  the  Bombay  Presi- 
dency, and  in  normal  times  they  make  large 
profits.  The  old  East  India  Company  treated 
the  Indian  weaver  without  regard  to  anything 
other  than  the  prospect  of  gain  to  the  company; 
and  even  to-day  it  may  be  doubted  whether 
India  would  not  profit  by  a  certain  amount  of 
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On  the  other  hand,  the  accusation  of  lack  of 

Tndtf  ^  I''*'^*»'«"*Ji°«'te.andpopulation 
and  steady  adherence  to  religious  and  social  c^s^ 
toms  have  swallowed  up  every  religion  and  evei 
action  which  has  mixed  with  iUn,n.  BudX 

British  "^T-  *"  "•'  ^"S''*'  dynasty.  The 
Br.  ,sh  laamtam  control,  and  can  only  retain 
control,  by  refusmg  any  intimacy  of  bter^u^^ 
wh.ch  would  entaU  the  mixing  of  one  cSzT 
bonwrth  the  other.    They  haZ  their  ow^  dubs 

ot'^r^^^h  ''^^ ^'^''^'^  '•omes.rdte-; 
own  codes     They  go  out  to  India  in  relays,  and 
not  to  settie,  and  that  is  their  «»Ivation.  "^  Cy 
go  out  alone  or  with  their  famUies.  not  to  mmde 
and  to  mix.  but  to  work  at  goveming  and  to 
rf.  ^•"^  -J'-  «^eir  task?  done t" t.^ 
Englishmen  as  when  they  went  out.    If^h^ 
went  to  India  with  their  families  to  be  swaUowS 
up,  to  be  mcorpomted  socially,  morally,  and  pS 
ht^Uy.  then  indeed  there  would  be  no  excul  for 
the.  rule  there.    Any  other  policy  would  beTatel 
No  race  except  the  English  could  maintain 
herr  gravity  at  the  thought  that  purdaT^n^s 
ar.  a  poht.cal  necessity.    Most  Vf  the  fndtn 
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women  live  secluded,  and  always  in  public  cover 
their  faces,  which  is  termed  being  in  purdah. 
The  women  of  the  families  of  the  English  offi- 
cials have  been  urged  to  show  their  interest  by 
inviting  these  ladies  to  their  houses.  They  play 
children's  games  with  them,  eat  cakes  and  drink 
tea  with  ihem,  and  stroking  the  dome  of  St. 
Paul's  Cathedral  to  influence  the  dean  and  chap- 
ter is  no  more  futile  than  is  this  silly  solicitmg 
of  comradeship  with  the  women  of  India,  as  a 
method  of  propitiating  the'irreconcilables. 

Mr.  Saint  Nihal  Singh  writes:  "Statistics  show 
the  number  of  female  children  married  under 
four  years  of  age  to  be  more  than  200,000,  of 
those  married  between  five  and  nine  to  be  over 
2,000,000,  and  those  married  under  fourteen  to 
be  8,000,000;  and  the  enforced  widowhood  of 
these  girls  is  the  greatest  curse  of  India.  But 
while  educated  native  men  are  working  for  the 
emandpation  of  the  women,  unfortunately,  as 
already  observed,  they  are  persistently  hindered 
in  their  efforts  by  the  opposition  offered  to  their 
programme  of  progress  by  their  unlettered,  re- 
actionary womenfolk;  their  wives,  mothers,  sis- 
ters, and  daughters,  even  their  widowed  female 
relatives,  are  bitterly  opposed  to  this  radical  re- 
form, and  their  combined  power  perpetuates  the 
practice. 
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being  educated."    *  "^hool-go.ng  age  are 

culf  Iw  *  *  ^*  °'*'°"  ■'"P*'^'""'"  to  ridi. 
cWe  could  persist  in  ureing  officiallv  it.    •  '1 

servants  to  ask  their  wive^o!nteShe  „  /• 

women  with  childish  ga.es.  ast^^k  ofaC 

patheUe  administ«tlon.    The  French   or  Te 

sXTn  Th?s  •"^'"^^  ^•''^  '"''^'^^^  «*»  ^ 
Sk^^y    ^'"\'' "°*  ^y^-P^thy.  this  is  cur- 

dZi     i  '"''  "'  *'°*  ^^^  to  be  well 

dressed  when  one  is  noticeably  well  dressed  «^ 
fnendln.es,  ceases  to  be  frfendlLss  wh^p^J 
on  a  uniform  and  advertises  itself.  But  S 
can  you  expect  frem  a  nation  whose  minlt 
for  war  sends  out  a  solemn  circular'uZti  " 
that  the  new  territorial  foree  should  Swf 

h^been  evolved  frem  his  bmin,  and  that  S 

P-decessors  had  ceased  to  exist^Jrtheetnmore 
^tesque  circular,  which  must  certainly  hZ 
been  suggested  to  Mr.  Haldane  by  a  ZlinlZ 
war  office,  but  which  was  nonetheless  1    out 

temtonal   contmgents    in    their    neighborhood 
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should  be  granted  permission  to  add  an  un- 
sheathed sword  pointmg  upward  to  their  flag,  or 
pomting  downward  when  they  were  no  longer 
in  office  ?  Only  a  ponderous  patriot  could  thus 
offer  himself  for  the  altar  of  the  Abraham  of  ridi- 
cule, on  the  off  chance  that  a  convenient  ram 
would  be  found  in  the  near-by  bushes. 

But  along  the  lines  of  humor  and  sestheticism 
a  nation  that  will  tamely  submit  to  tlie  Albert 
Memorial  monument  or  to  the  statue  of  Shelley 
at  Oxford,  may  be  expectbd  to  furnish  ample 
matter  for  amusement.  Heine  wrote  to  a  rich 
uncle  that  there  were  so  many  fools  in  the  world 
that  he  felt  no  fear  of  not  being  able  to  make  a 
livmg.  He  even  added,  that  he  thought  he  could 
live  on  that  one  uncle  alone.  The  Albert  Me- 
morial alone  would  furnish  a  literary  living  for 
a  life-time. 

The  male  Indian,  both  Hindu  and  Muham- 
madan,  of  course  with  exceptions  among  the  ed- 
ucated, still  looks  upon  women  much  as  Eras- 
mus did:  "Woman  is  an  absurd  and  ridiculous 
animal,  but  entertainmg  and  pleasant." 

When  the  Englishman  becomes  self-conscious, 
either  socially  or  morally,  he  is  deplorably  awk- 
ward. There  is  so  much  talk,  so  much  audible 
discontent,  so  much  putting  of  the  old  methods 
of  government  into  the  crucible,  just  now   in 
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India,  that  the  EnglUhn,en  ia  beguming  to  won- 
der.fh.urighUfhe«,  .tiSeiZdCZZ 
for  self-consciouMi.  m  anu  for  lack  of  confidence 
and  «acts  upon  the  people.    A  nervous  S 

Z.  ,"  ST"'  ^'*'  '^''«  ^=dian  does  not 
understand  that  this  U  the  vaciUaUon  of  con- 
science;  he  uiterprets  it  in  the  one  way  his  ex- 
penence  permits  hun  to  inteT,ret  it.  as  fear. 

fu^  '^r^'  P^'^P^-^P  «>"liality.  as- 
sumed comradeship,  are  no  more  possible  to  the 
avenge  Englbhman  than  trimminrhats.  curlW 
hau-.  or  dancing  skirt-dances.  ^ 

8h,p  and  real  sympathy  between  the  British  and 
the  ladum.    I  have  spent  weeks  camping  and 
taivellmg  w.th  soldier  and  civil  service  officials 
Any  man  who  believes  that  there  is  kck  of  sym- 
pathy  should  spend  some  time  wi^J,  British  offi- 
cers  and  their  naUve  troops;  with  British  officers 
aH  the  Imperial  Service  troops  of  the  native 
pnnc«.;  with  commissioner  and  deputy  com- 
missioners doing  their  work  in  the  ouUyL  dis- 
tncte;  or  hear  for  the  first  time  the  Englishman 
talkmg  shop »  as  the  British  officer  in  Lk  -.ill 
do  m  h«  «ithusiasm  about  his  Gurkhas,  or  his 
Sikhs,  or  his  Patiala  Lancere,  or  his  Bhopal  light 
cavahy.    It  would  be  affectation  on  my  part  to 
say  that  my  experience  is  limited  in  these  mattere. 
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for  I  have  ridden  with  our  Western  troopers  many 
a  mile  on  the  plains,  and  only  lately  I  have  seen 
Japanese  cavalry  schools.  Chinese  mountain  bat- 
teries, Argentine  cavalry,  English  soldiering  at 
home,  and  nowhere  in  the  world,  I  maintain,  wiD 
you  find  better  feeling  between  officers  and  men 
than  in  India.  This  ia  the  sympathy  that  one 
need  not  be  ashamed  of,  and  which  counts;  while 
the  tea-cake  variety  is  merely  the  doctrinaire 
philanthropy  of  parochial  officialdom. 

When  one  reads  a  leaflet'  recently  distributed 
m  Bengal  signed  "Editor,"  and  with  the  follow- 
mg  postscript:  "The  editor  will  be  extremely 
obliged  to  readers  if  they  will  translate  into  all 
languages  and  circulate  broadcast,"  and  which 
runs  as  follows:  "Sacrifice  white  blood  undiluted 
and  pure  at  the  call  of  your  god  on  the  altar  of 
freedom.  The  bones  of  the  mar^  cry  out  for 
vengeance,  and  you  wiU  be  traitors  to  your  coun- 
try if  you  do  not  adequately  respond  to  the  call. 
Whites,  be  they  mep,  women,  or  children  — 
murder  them  mdiscriminately,  and  you  will  not 
commit  any  sm;"  when  one  reads  this,  rubbbh 
though  it  be,  and  remembers  the  ignorance  and 
prejudice  of  those  who  read  it  and  those  to 
whom  it  is  read,  the  sheltered  humanitarianism 
of  the  India  Office  seems  very  aftemoon-teay 
indeed.     "His   heart   swelled,"   writes   Balzac, 
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umanitananiam,  the  eldest  son  of  deceased  nh! 
J^nthropy.  and  which  is  to  the  divte^aSv 
what  system  is  to  art.  or  reasoning  to  deed  "^ 

hood  days,  where  a  cUss  of  small  boys  sat  in  « 
circle  around  their  teacher    TJ,»  •        . 

was  Ww:„„  •      "^'^*"'«'-    ine  superintendent 

that  boy's  name:  Crosby     ITU  t^^^u 
inaff»n«„„      J    . .  ^'°J-    "w  teacher  saw  n  ; 
^attention  and  whispered  to  him  fieroely  ■  «Cn  , 
by.  now  you  pray,"    Though  mary^J^Z" 
scene  has  been  a  picture  to  me  of  thllToU^ 
temptmg  to  enforce  spiritual  laws     TJ,» 
situation  is  not  less'ria:l^.\2XTt 

-.esomV^^at^^^^^^ 

meUiods    „,  very  many  cases  adored  by  S 
men.  and  of  a  sudden  one  hear,  the  yoioe  o 

•S""";,r'  *'«•""«''  enthusiasm,  ^yi:' 
Now.  you  fellows,  sympathize!"  and  they  p^b: 
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ably  sympathize  the  way  Crosby  prayed,  and 
they  would  be  f^b  indeed  if  they  did  anything 
else. 

There  is  no  deaner,  healthier,  better-managed 
colony  in  the  world  than  Java,  and  we  do  not 
consider  the  Dutch  to  be  either  imaginative  or 
sympathetic.  A  man  may  be  fond  of  children, 
and  not  care  to  lake  his  meals  with  them  in  the 
nursery,  or  to  give  them  the  run  of  his  study,  or 
take  them  to  lunch  at  hb  club,  or  to  have  them 
camp  every  night  in  hb  bedroom. 

Sir  Richard  Burton,  who  knew  the  ins  and 
outs  of  the  Oriental  mind  if  anybody  ever  did, 
does  not  hesitate  to  say  that  the  natives  of  India 
cannot  even  respect  a  European  who  mixes  with 
them. 

The  old  wholesome  theory  that  the  inferior 
should  be  urged  to  play  up,  and  be  rewarded  if 
he  did,  made  us  Americans  and  English  what 
we  are;  the  modem  theory,  bom  of  the  miasma 
of  the  French  Revolution,  urging  the  superior 
to  play  down,  will  emasculate  us  mcvitably. 

I  fail  to  see  any  signs,  at  home  or  abroad,  that 
the  coy  but  none  the  less  calculating  professional 
philanthropy  of  the  day  has  brought  about,  or  b 
on  the  way  to  do  so,  a  better  feelmg  between  men. 
We  are  producing  artificial  relations  between  men 
in  a  hot-house,  and  when  they  are  bedded  out 
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to  grow,  in  the  competition  and  strife  and  tur- 
mod  of  aU  weathers  and  temperatures  with  which 
hfe  assads  them,  they  wilt  even  more  quickly 
than  before  they  were  so  carefuUy  tended.    H 
you  feel  your  pulse,  or  watch  your  breathing, 
or  ponder  overmuch  about  your  digestion,  your 
pulse  and  your  breathing  become  irregular,  and 
your  digestion  goes  wrong.    Tryitandsee.   Cer- 
tarn  human  functions  are,  and  must  be,  auto- 
matic; they  are  so  sensitive  that  the  least  inter- 
ference  with  them,  even  thinking  about  them. 
wiU  disarrange  them.    Certain  of  the  rebtions 
behreen  men,  whether  in  India  or  in  the  negro 
belt  m  Amerioi,  or  in  the  squalid  quarters  ottixe 

poormNew  York  or  in  London,  are  of  that  kind. 
If  I  may  be  permitted  to  use  a  personal  iUustra- 
tion,  I  cite  my  own  liking  for  the  negro.    I  come 
from  his  country,  my  famUy  has  for  many  scores 
of  years  dealt  with  him  and  served  him,  as  he 
has  served  them.    I  could  no  more  pump  up 
th«  feehng  of  understanding  and  syrapathy;  and 
abdity  to  get  on  with  him.  than  I  could  ttink  my- 
se  f  mto  being  a  painter,  or  urge  or  excite  myself 
into  being  six  feet  and  four  inches  high.    It  mav 
be  asked,  then,  if  the  writer  is  utterly  contempt- 
uous of  kindly  human  feeling.    No  one  less  so. 
It  IS  the  attemp'.  to  solve  the  inevitable  problems 
of  economic  and  governmental  conditions  that 
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aS; 


HI-  s» 


are  necessarily  artificial,  by  an  assumption  of 
artificial  temperament  and  manners,  that  is  con- 
demned. 

Civilization  in  India,  and  in  every  great  com- 
mercial and  political  centre  of  the  world  to-day, 
is  distorted  by  the  political  and  economic  exi- 
gencies of  great  aggregations  of  population,  fed, 
clothed,  and  housed  by  machinery  instead  of  by 
the  mdividual  labor  of  each  one.  If  all  the  ma- 
chinery in  the  world  to-day  in  the  cotton,  com, 
and  wheat  fields,  in  the  mines,  in  the  great  manu- 
factories, in  the  transportation  agencies,  in  all 
the  branches  which  feed,  clothe,  house,  water, 
and  carry  us,  were  suddenly  to  become  useless, 
and  could  not  be  repaired;  if  our  own  railroads 
were  to  be  hampered  by  excitable  legislation — if, 
in  short,  with  our  present  aggregations  of  popu- 
lation we  were  obliged  to  revert  to  the  methods 
of  even  one  hundred  years  ago,  what  awful 
plague,  famine,  and  death  would  follow!  This 
means  that  vast  populations  are  existing  to-day 
by  the  grace  of  machinery,  and  not  by  virtue  of 
their  own  prowess,  and  practically  every  social 
problem  of  the  day  arises  from  that  and  nothing 
else.  We  are  all,  more  or  less,  living  upon  char- 
ity, except  the  fanner,  and  not  by  the  exertion 
of  our  natural  and  elementary  forces;  and  it  is 
only  the  strong-willed  and  the  stout-hearted  who 
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do  not  deteriorate  in  consequence.  Those  who 
fee  ^^s  may  be  foi^ven  for  not  only  wTev! 
mg.  butjmowing.  that  more  phiknuJpy.  that 

Modem  ingenuity  and  obedience  to  the  laws 

smooth  .tmto  contentment.  One  might  as  well 
aitempt  to  bring  up  one's  chHdren  on\e  suT 
coatmg  of  one's  wedding  cake 

lif Jin^"**^  *'*  '^'  "^'™8^  ^*'»«*J'  «'  human 
We  m  European  countries,  in  the  sixteenth  cen- 

S  '"'Jf.'f ^«*°  eighteen  and  twenty  years. 

death-rate  has  faUen  as  man's  life  has  lengthened. 
In  the  seventeenth  century  the  mortality  «tte  of 
London  was  50  per  1.000  of  population;  to-day 

700  the  mortality  rate  of  Boston  was  34^ 
1,000;  to-day  it  is  19.  Within  a  century 
London.  Berlin,  and  Munich  have  cuT  SS 
death-rates  nearly  in  half.  In  Sweden,  the 
home  of  school  gymnastics  and  government! 
controUed  hygiene,  the  average  len^  o^  wl 
«  50  years  for  men.  and  53  fear.  fS^women! 
he  highest  in  the  world.  In  the  United  States 
the  average  lifetime  is  44  for  men.  and  4^^; 


I 
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women.    In  India  the  average  lifetime  for  men 
is  «8,  and  for  women  «4.    It  is  almost  impossible 
to  calculate  the  enormous  increase  of  population 
that  these  figures  suggest;  and  an  increase  of  the 
number  of  men  and  women  in  the  world  of  ma- 
ture years,  whose  demands  upon  life  for  food, 
for  occupation,  for  education,  for  amusement, 
and  for  governing  are  the  demands  of  grown-up 
people.    This  smgle  problem  of  the  increase  of 
the  grown-up  population  of  the  world  in  the  last 
two  hundred  years  is  never  mentioned;  and  yet 
it  is  outstanding,  ever  growing,  all-else-includ- 
mg,  and  as  much  more  overshadowing  all  other 
problems  of  civilization  as  the  sky  compared  to 
tents.    To  imagine  that  thb  greatest  problem  of 
our  time,  perhaps  of  any  time,  is  to  be  solved  by 
doles  of  money,  smiles,  and  words,  is  not  only 
ridiculous  as  theory,  but  is  proving  itself  deplor- 
able as  practice.    Wherever  else  the  way  out  of 
the  tangle  lies,  it  b  not  there.    To  issue  orders 
for  purdah  parties,  and  for  bows  and  smiles  on 
railway  trains,  makes  one  doubt  the  lucid  writ- 
ing, the  clear  thinking,  the  masterly  grasp  of  great 
problems,  for  which  I  for  one  have  admired  and 
extolled  John  Morley  for  nearly  a  quarter  of  a 
century.    It  is  not  only  no  solution  of  the  prob- 
lem in  itself,  but  it  is  tempting  tiie  unthinkii^ 
and  superficial  to  believe  tiiat  the  problem  is 
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ody  M  difficult  as  the  suggestion  of  such  sickly 

remedies  implies.  ^ 

India  has  a  negligible  amount  of  machinery, 

and  an  overwhehning  population,  consequent 

but  It  exu,fa  m  Germany  and  in  Japan,  and  while 

PenI    m  America.    In  addition  to  this  marine- 
mde  population,  there  has  grown  with  advanc 
mg  civdi^ation  and  ite  wealth,  a  fashion  of  re- 
hevmg  women  of  .i;  share  in  productive  labor 
Ameno.  and  Engknd.  for  example,  cany. t: 
dustriaUy  speaking,  an  enormous  weight  of  idle 
women,  the  most  idle  and  luxurious  of  whom  do 
pot  even  bear  children,  and  who  are  the  dir^ 
moentive  to  extravagance  and  waste.    Po^ 
nately  they  are  comparatively  few  in  number,  but 
tiiey  are  nevertheless  a  factor  in  the  p^Uel 

Um^st  m  India  is  not  an  exotic  among  social 
and  economic  p„>blems.  it  is  a  phase,  an  Ori- 
ental  phase,  if  you  please,  which  p«sses  upon 
eveiy  countiy  in  the  world,  less  in'^the  UnuS 
States  and  m  Soutii  America  than  elsewhere 
merely  because  we  have  tiie  food  supply  of  the 
world  m  our  hands.  fpy  w  me 

Manufactured  sympaUiy  will  solve  tiie  prob- 
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lem  neither  in  India  nor  anywhere  else.  On 
the  contrary  the  unthinking  philanthropist, 
and  the  cunning  politician,  not  only  in  India, 
but  in  England,  Germany,  France,  and  Amer- 
ica, are  leading  whole  populations  to  believe 
that  the  millions  concentrated  in  a  few  hands 
are  the  cause  of  the  poverty  and  discomfort 
of  all  the  rest.  There  never  was  a  meaner 
nor  a  more  dangerous  lie:  first,  because  it 
tickles  the  fancy  of  the  people,  second,  be- 
cause it  leads  them  in  a  wrong  direction  for  the 
solution  of  their  troubles,  and  third,  because  it 
is  these  very  aggr^ations  of  capital  that  alone 
make  it  possible  even  to  feed  these  masses  of  pop- 
ulation. Like  every  other  remedy  for  human  ills, 
if  it  be  easy  and  pleasant  you  may  be  sure  it  is 
poisonous.  There  are  room,  and  food,  and  leis- 
ure, and  opportunity  for  every  honest,  sober,  hard- 
working man  in  the  world,  still,  whatever  the 
future  have  in  store  for  the  rapidly  increasing 
population  of  the  world;  but  the  mill  of  competi- 
tion is  growing  more  and  more  terrible  as  modem 
science  fosters  the  growth  of  population,  and  the 
shiftless,  the  dissipated,  and  the  weak  find  it 
harder  and  harder  to  keep  on  the  road,  and  out  of 
the  gutter,  as  the  road  becomes  more  and  more 
crowded.  "Neither  circumcision  nor  uncircum- 
cision  availeth  anything,  but  a  new  man ! "    The 
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ghartly  gwpel  which  preaches  that  afl  our  woes 
a«  due  to  jomebody  dee.  and  the  d  °I^^ 

theu-  foUowers  m  a  deeper  ditch.  Sympathy 
yes  but««yUes.  never.  The slightest'^S 
th«  du«rt.on.  the  faintest  whispe?to  these  ZZ 
hunjed  maiions  k  India,  would  be  Ta  ^T 
for  fiendish  cruelty,  with  persuading  the  chil-' 
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IN  writing  a  chapter  on  religion  and  caste  in 
India,  as  I  have  seen  it,  I  wish  to  begin  by 
proclaiming  how  superficial  this  sketch  must 
be,  and  how  well  I  know  what  I  do  not  know  of 
a  subject  to  which  many  volumes  have  been  de- 
voted by  students  of  many  years'  residence  in  In- 
dia, and  for  a  full  analysis  and  history  of  which 
many  volume°  are  still  needed. 

I  am  proposing  merely  to  furnish  enough  mate- 
rial to  ;^ut  the  situation  before  my  countrymen, 
and  to  show  how  ludicrous  is  the  ideal  of  self- 
government,  as  we  understand  it,  for  a  people 
so  unhomogeneous,  and  how  calamitous  will  be 
the  result  of  going  too,  fast  in  granting  legislative 
privileges. 

First  of  all,  caste  is  a  question  of  birth,  and 
there  is  no  entry  except  by  birth.  A  worker  in 
a  coal-mine  may  become  a  part  owner  thereof, 
and  his  daughter  marry  a  peer,  and  his  grand- 
son become  a  peer  in  England.  I  can  personally 
introduce  the  reader  to  dozens  of  still  unedu- 
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touch  Z  TJ  ^T"  /f""?'  ^  "« •» 

man  clerk  ha.  k        i      '"'"'^'rator.    A  Brah- 
*^  street  m  which  live  his  low-caste 
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bretimn.  Letter-carriers  have  been  known  to 
rehue  to  enter  the  houses  of,  or  to  permit  them- 
selves to  come  into  personal  contact  with,  those 
of  a  lower  status  than  themselves. 

If  one  could  picture  to  oneself  social  snobbery 
lifted  mto  a  fanatical  religious  faith,  it  would 
be  a  pale  description  of  the  iron  subdivisions  of 
caste  in  India,  but  even  then  simple  as  compared 
with  the  incomprehensible  intricacies  of  this  so- 
cial paU.  There  b  no  patriotism,  and  can  be 
none,  in  a  country  thus  divided  agamst  itself, 
and  divided  against  itself  ndt  geographically  but 
sociaUy. 

As  I  watch  for  hours  at  a  time  the  worshippers 
at  the  Ghats,  on  the  banks  of  the  Ganges  at 
Benares,  I  only  find  myself  more  puzzled.  It  is 
more  thtm  complicated,  it  is  cloudy  confusion, 
wherein  one  loses  the  support  even  of  one's  or- 
dinary mental  and  physical  working  powers. 

Benares  has  been  the  capital  of  the  Hindu  re- 
ligion for  more  years  than  any  historian  has 
counted.  Buddha,  who  was  bom  about  557  and 
who  died  about  478  B.  C,  began  his  public  teach- 
ing in  the  deer-forest  near  what  was  even  then 
the  great  city  of  Benares.  For  nearly  two  thou- 
sand five  hundred  years,  of  which  we  have  some 
knowledge,  and  for  how  many  years  more  no  man 
knows,  the  Hindus  have  bathed  and  prayed  here 
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we  senae  of  Ae  painfubcM  of  life,  and  to  earn 

forever     Thi!l~i' "       ""^ '*^  ""»'»*^°'«'"«« 
ET«.„'  "  P""*  agnosticism,  holding 

that  a  n«n  s  own  acts  alone  nu»ke  up  the  tale^ 

Agnosticism  ereiywhere  throws  a  man  back 
upon  hmiself.  and  everywhere  and  always  Z. 
duces  one  of  two  results.  It  makes  mln  ^^ 
InrfiV  «T,A  r^-  .  "WKes  men,  as  m 

tentous  of  evil  to  the  race Tfn  P*"" 

a  pedestal,  and  waving  the  incense  of  3t  hou«° 
work,  old^ge  pensions,  no  conscripti*.  a  vote 
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for  each  adult,  state  support,  and  so  on,  before 

him. 

It  was  a  moving  spMtade,  for  example,  to  all 
students  of  the  ethnic  religions  when  Mr.  Keir 
Hardie,  as  the  exponent  of  Western  agnosticum, 
or  man  as  his  own  god,  came  out  to  India  to 
preach  this  doctrine  to  the  Buddhist-impreg- 
nated Indians,  steeped  in  pessimism.  They  im- 
mediately dubbed  him  the  "Kmg  of  the  Cool- 
ies" and  could  not  wrench  their  imagbations  to 
see  how  a  man  of  no  caste  could  be  worth  iml- 
tatmg  or  following.  The  first  flash  of  a  picture 
of  that  which  will  some  day  be  a  terrible  conflict 
between  the  Yellow  and  the  White  was  revealed 
when  the  man  who  cared  everything  for  man 
met  the  men  who  care  nothing  for  man,  and 
neither  understood  the  other  in  the  least. 

Buddhism  has  done  for  the  East  what  raUon- 
alism  has  done  for  the  West;  it  makes  men  doubt 
the  existence,  even  deny  the  existence,  of  any 
power  higher  than  themselves,  but  with  the  abys- 
mal difference  that  it  prostrates  man  in  the  East 
while  it  puts  him  on  a  dangerous  pinnacle  in  the 
West.  Man  with  nothing  higher  than  himself 
to  obey,  to  fear,  to  love,  or  to  placate,  becomes 
morally  and  mentally  disorderly.  The  same  is 
true  of  the  state,  which  brings  itself  to  the  con- 
dition where  the  voting  man  is  pa:  amount,  and 
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to  be  fewed.  obeyed,  and  plucated.  With  no 
higher  ided  than  that,  a  .Ute  duintegmte.,  drift. 
Into  buteaucmcy.  then  into  pen.ionUm.  finally 
mto  the  bread-andHiircu.  stage,  and  then  diwi; 
peaw  Such  a  faUure  »aa  Athena,  such  a  faH- 
ure  IS  before  our  eye.  in  modem  France,  France 
the  land  of  pose  and  phrase,  egotUm  and  scepti- 
cum.  Even  the  ethical  code  of  agnosticism 
fades  and  dH».  Licking  a  higher  sanction  to 
command  obedience. 

Buddha  litUe  thought  that  his  teaching  of  the 
valuelessness  of  life  would  result  in  th7callo,« 
cruelty  of  the  Indian  and  the  Chbese.    Rous- 
seau, if  he  thought  about  it  at  aU.  could  hardly 
have  dreamed  that  his  scheme  of  a  return  to  the 
sunpk  and  the  natural  life,  with  every  man  equal, 
would  make  of  France  a  shambles,  and  pmdu.. 
a  phdosophy  of  l.fe  which.  whUe  attempting  to 
gam  the  whole  world  for  each  mdividual,  not 
only  loses  its  soul,  but  loses  the  whole  world,  for 
every  body  of  individuals  which  attempts  it 
The  tmie  is  still  «ons  oflf  when  each  man  may 
be  hu,  own  master.    It  is  a  pitiable  failure  in 
toe  East.    It  wdl  prove  a  colossal  failure  in  the 
West. 

Curiously  enough,  it  was  King  Asoka.  nick- 
named  The  Furious  "  in  his  youth,  who,  in  260 
«■  i  ..  became  the  great  apostle  and  missionary 
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of  Buddhism.    The  lives  he  had  taken,  the  suf- 
fering he  had  caused,  in  the  days  of  his  auto- 
cratic sway,  led  him  to  find  comfort  and  repent- 
ance in  a  creed  which  abhorred  the  takmg  of  life. 
It  was  through  his  mfluence  and  the  mfluence 
of  hb  saffron-robed  priests,  of  whom  he  is  wid 
to  have  supported  forty  thousand  at  his  own  ex- 
pense, that  Buddhism  grew  from  a  mere  sect 
of  enthusiasts  into  the  creed  of  a  third  of  the 
human   race,  and   spread   through    Asia   and 
parts  of  Africa  and  Europe.    The  Brahmanism 
of  Benares  b  partly  the  result  of  thb  wave  of 
Buddhism.    It   b    a    gentle,    mannerly,    soft- 
spoken  crowd,  absorbed  in  forgettmg  that  it 
lives.    Thb  carelessness  of  life,  on  Uie  other 
hand,  breaks  out  in  monstrous  slaughter  and 
sickening  brutalities,  as  m  the  Mutiny,  when  it 
loses  control  of  itself.    The  Mutiny  was  a  pict- 
ure of  pessimbm  let  loose;  the  French  Revolu- 
tion was  a  picture  of  how  rationalbm  establbhes 
the  rights  of  man,  or  in  the  happy  phrase  of  that 
most  skilful  and  most  brilliant  modem  political 
diagnostician.  Lord  Eosebery,  "iLe  fierce  equal- 
ity of  France." 

Benares  at  the  present  time,  so  far  as  buildings 
are  concerned,  b  of  the  most  modem.  The  idol- 
breaking  Muhammadans  left  nothing  after  their 
conquering  of  the  city  except  a  spiteful  mosque, 
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built  by  the  fanaUcal  Aumngzeb  on  one  of  the 
sacred  sites,  which  stiU  rears  its  towers  above  aU 
the  other  buildings  on  the  river  bank;  and  there 
are  few  buildings  of  an  earlier  date  than  the  mid- 
dle of  the  eighteenth  century.  But  the  Ganges 
has  never  been  conquered,  nor  turned  aside,  nor 
has  the  Hindu  faith. 

They  are  here  by  the  thousands  this  momine. 
washing  themselves,  washing  their  clothes,  sit- 
ting wrapt  m  contemplation  some  of  them,  only 
their  hps  moving.    Old  and  young,  men  and 
women,  aU  bathing,  and  in  curiously  decent  fash- 
ion.   Their  arrangement  of  clothing  must  be  pe- 
cuhar,  for  they  undress,  and  dress,  and  bathe, 
and  somehow  each  one  so  manages  his  or  her 
clothing  that  there  is  not  a  hint  of  indecency  or 
even  of  immodesty.    You  are  rowed  along  with- 
in a  few  feet  of  the  bank  of  the  river  where  these 
thousands  are  bathing,  drying  themselves,  dress- 
ing  and  undressmg,  and  nothing  could  be  more 
sedately  proper.    You  see  the  Brahman  rub- 
bing  his  sacred  triple  thread  round  and  round 
his  shoulder  and  body,  others  scrubbing  their 
mouths  violenUy  witii  their  fingers,  oth--=  wash- 
mg  their  clothes,  babies  being  dipped  by  father 
or  mother,  and  soundly  rubbed  aftei  waid,  youths 
more  particular,  using  combs;  and  higher  up  on 
the  bank  the  barbers  are  busy,  shaving  and  cut- 
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ting  hair,  while  the  customer  sits  cioi 
holdmg  a  mirror. 

Even  my  travelled  Brahman  friend,  who  told 
me  that  he  was  what  we  would  call  a  Unitarian, 
wore,  and  showed  me,  his  sacred  0  'sA.  The 
Rajput  father  binds  round  the  arm  ui  his  son  a 
string  made  of  a  sacred  grass  which  b  to  ward  off 
evil  spirits.  No  doubt  the  sacred  cord  of  the 
twice-born  castes  of  India  originated  in  a  simi- 
lar belief.  The  cord  is  made  in  various  ways. 
"Among  the  Madras  Brahmans,  who  are  most 
careful  in  such  matters,  it  b  of  fine  country- 
grown  cotton,  not  foreign,  and  spun  by  hand. 
Three  very  fine  threads  are  twbted  by  a  Brah- 
man into  a  single  cord  sixteen  feet  long.  He  then 
squats  on  the  ground,  winds  it  thrice  around  hb 
knees,  and  fastens  the  ends  in  a  special  knot 
known  as  that  of  Brahma."  In  the  north,  the 
four  fingers  of  the  hand  are  closed,  and  a  thread 
b  wound  bacL  and  fourth  over  them  ninety-six 
times.  Thb  thread  forms  one  strand  of  the  cord, 
and  three  of  them  make  it  complete.  During 
worship  of  the  gods  it  remains  over  the  left  shoul- 
der; when  the  wearer  b  unclean,  or  when  he  per- 
forms the  rites  for  the  dead,  he  shifts  it  to  the 
right  shoulder. 

The  thread  b  put  on  a  boy  between  hb  eighth 
and  twelfth  year,  when  he  is  supposed  to  assume 
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Ae  reljgious  obligaUons  and  the  authority  and 
duty  of  a  Brahman.  When  the  thread  h  first 
put  on  the  boy  he  makes  pretence  of  leavmg  the 
house  to  become  an  ascetic,  but  he  is,  of  course 
persuaded  to  return  and  live  as  a  layman 

It  seemed  to  me  strange  that  there  was  no 
swimmmg.  In  any  Western  crowd  there  would 
have  l^n  scores  of  boys  and  men  divmg.  swim- 
mmg,. phyuig  games  m  the  water;  but  there  is 
no  s^  of  any  desire  for  exercise  or  pky  here. 
Rubbmg  themselves,  thrashing  their  clothes  on 
the  flat  rocks,  movmg  their  lips  and  hands  in 
prayer,  but  no  other  exercise. 

They  are  a  sittmg,  ridmg  race,  not  a  walking 
or  nmnmg  one.    Their  postm«  is  as  peculiar 
to  them  as  their  color.    It  is  always  the  same, 
wherever  you  see  them,  whether  it  be  the  p^  'ace 
m  his  palace,  these  people  praying  by  the  river- 
bank,  the  passengers  waitmg  for  the  tram  at  the 
railway  stations,  or  sitting  on  the  seats  in  the 
tram,  your  bearer  waitmg  outside  your  door,  or 
the  cab-dnver  on  his  box  m  the  great  cities.   The 
hmges  m  then-  knees  must  be  different  from  ours, 
rhey  squat  down  with  their  knee-caps  under 
tieu^ms  and  that  part  of  their  persons  which 
the  French  describe  ViS  oH  le  dos  change  de  mm 
close  up  against  their  heels.    I  was  told  at  Udai- 
pur  that  His  Highness,  the  Maharana  of  Udaipur 
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has  no  chairs  in  his  private  apartments,  but  al* 
ways  sits  cross-legged  on  the  floor,  whether  to  eat, 
or  to  read,  or  to  rest.  When  you  return  to  your  cab 
you  will  find  the  driver  almost  invariably  perched 
up  on  the  seat  with  his  I^  under  him.  Thou- 
sands of  years  of  chairlessness  have  made  this 
the  most  comfortable  posture  for  them.  I  sup- 
pose in  a  country  of  three  hundred  millions  of 
people  there  is  only  room  for  them  to  sit  on  the 
ground,  and,  at  any  rate,  among  these  people 
there  is  no  money  to  provide  any  piece  of  furni- 
ture which  is,  at  one  and  the  same  time,  so  con- 
venient to  carry,  and  so  cheaply  upholstered,  as 
that  part  of  the  person,  oii  le  doa  change  de  nom! 
Benares  is  evidently  a  cosmopolitan  place;  you 
notice  the  difference  in  the  people  as  you  drive 
or  walk  through  the  streets.  They  are  less  shy, 
the  women  do  not  cover  their  faces  so  care- 
fully, they  are  more  accustomed  to  strangers,  and 
well  they  may  be,  since  it  is  estimated  that  there 
are  a  million  pilgrims  here  every  year,  ivho  come 
to  bathe,  to  pray,  and  to  take  the  long,  dusty 
walk,  or  pilgrimage,  of  some  forty-five  miles, 
around  the  sacred  p^^cincts  of  the  city.  Into  the 
sacred  waters  of  the  Ganges,  too,  every  Hindu 
wishes  his  ashes  thrown.  At  one  of  the  Ghats  on 
the  bank  I  saw  bodies  burning,  and  others  lying 
waiting  to  be  burned. 
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Both  here  and  at  Bombay  I  have  been  pr«ent 
at  these  bummg,.  The  bodies  are  bio^hTL 
«!  a  fruJ  litter.    A  pDe  of  log,  i,  built  upheld 

withA^.l.^^Lf**"'^''''""-    Thel,ody 
with  Ae  head  uncovered  is  placed  on  the  Ws 

more  lo^  are  piled  on  top.  the  litter  is  brokS 

up  and  added  to  tte  sn«U  fagots  underneath  and 

the  fire  «  lighted.    There  are  various  cer;mo- 

n.es  connected  with  the  rite.    The  body  is  car- 

r^  several  tunes  around  the  pile  before  being 

placed   upon   it.    The  nearest  relaUve  waS 

a^und  the  pfle  with  a  Jar  of  water,  lett^;  iS 

Zof    n^r^'^'^^^^^''^P^'    A  sym- 
bol of  all  life,  everywhere.    At  a  certain  Z- 
men  .  too.  the  skull  is  fractured  by  the  1^ 
«>h.Uve.  to  allow  the  easy  escape  of  the  spSt^ 
ano^er  world     Where  the  de^  i,  rf^ 
fi«  u,  nmde  of  cosUy  and  sweet-smeUing  w^ 
sandal-wood  and  the  like,  and  the  ce^I^' 
are  more  elaborufe  and  more  prolonged.   IS 
doubt  It  fa  the  ideal  way  to  dis^^  d^d 
body    but  when  I  have  seen  iidone  heiTh 
seemed  to  me  a  caUous  and  a  careless  rite 
It « true.  If  one  have  faith  death  should  not  be 

ISZf.""""'"''  '"*  P*'*^^  '"-  "'ose  one 
adores  is  a  poignant  sorrow,  even  if  there  is  to  be 

another  meeting  heie  on  earth.    Sofarasl^iv^ 
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studied  the  faces  of  mourners  here,  I  could  see 
nothmg.  In  these  matters  they  are  either  be- 
hind or  very  far  in  advance  of  us.  No  doubt 
Mrs.  Annie  Besant,  who  has  her  Hindu  College 
here  at  Benares,  and  her  Theosophical  Institu- 
tion at  Adyar  near  Madras,  would  maintain  the 
latter.  She  and  her  former  associates  Colonel 
Olcott  and  Madame  Blavatsky  preach  the  su- 
periority of  the  Hindu  system  to  any  philosophy 
or  religion  of  the  West.  One  cannot  perhaps 
curtail  the  freedom  of  speteh  of  these  people, 
but  they  can  hardly  be  accepted  as  scholarly 
authorities  in  the  study  of  the  ethnic  religions. 
It  would  be  a  useful  addition  to  the  curriculum 
of  one  of  our  great  universities  if  there  could  be 
lectures  on  applied  ethnic  religions,  as  there  are 
lectures  on  applied  ethics.  I  have  noticed  all 
over  India  the  absolute  indifference  of  the  natives 
themselves  to  the  pain,  and  deformities  and  mal- 
adies that  are  displayed  as  an  excuse  for  alms. 
It  is  not  the  stoicism  of  our  Western  Indians  who 
thought  it  dishonorable  to  show  fear,  or  to  shrink 
from  pain,  but  an  imbedded  indifference,  a 
numbness  i  this  particular  influence.  We,  on 
the  contrary,  dislike  the  sight  of  these  things,  and 
turn  from  them,  and  pity  is  forced  from  us,  but 
all  such  spectacles  seem  to  pass  absolutely  un- 
noticed by  the  Oriental.    And  what  horrible  de- 
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LTnSf  "1  *^'"'*^'    ^'^  '"«*'»  ""i^k  them 

too^ttTt  r**"  '^'"  *"  "°*  '"•"'•    A  wonder, 
too  that  the,»  .3  not  mo«  plague,  more  cholen. 

mo«  disease  of  every  kind.  Here  on  the  banks 
of  this  nver  are  thousands,  bathing,  washing 

yard^  of  one  another.  One  man  drinks  the 
dregs  from  another  man's  body,  another  the 
s^urmgs  from  another's  clothes,  and  women 

i  •  ?r  *^^'"*-  '*  ^  -^'  ^^-S-  that 
India  M  the  paradise  of  contagion. 

I  have  W  it  maintained  that  the  Ganges 

which  «  the  most  bathed-in  river  in  the  woS 

.^.fferent  f^m  other  rivers,  in  that  theater' 

^If  has  certam  antiseptic  qualities,  and  that 

m.c«.bes  do  not  flourish  in  it  as  in  ether  watm 

through  the  narrow  streets  leading  to  the  river 
tiie  stench  and  mud  and  crowds  ie  U  appll; 
a  very  mcubator  of  microbes.  ^^ 

•  \u*^.!^!'  *  '°°«  *™«'  ^'thin  a  smaU  court 
m  the  middle  of  which  was  a  much-frequenS 
temple.  Cows  stood  about  in  their  oSx  fil^ 
men.  women  and  childron  crowded  in.  went  to' 
the  shnne  where  they  bowed  and  prayed,  and 
wero  given  something  by  the  attendant,  or  pries^ 
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which  they  popped  into  their  mouths.  Some 
came  away  witii  gariands,  but  all  of  them  eri- 
dently  impervious  to  the  smells  and  the  mud.  It 
was  wann  outside,  but  in  this  particular  tem- 
ple the  smell  of  hot  humanity,  and  hot  cow,  was 
sickening. 

Nor  Mecca,  nor  Jerusalem  has  known  such 
hordes  of  worshippers,  so  many  thousands  of 
years  of  continuous  pilgrimage.  No  matter 
what  his  caste  no  matter  what  his  occupation,  no 
matter  how  black  his  heart  or  red  hb  hands,  the 
Hindu  who  dies  within  a  radius  of  fifty  miles  of 
Benares  is  spared  all  future  torment,  so  it  is  said. 

In  the  theory  of  the  transmigration  of  souls, 
or  metempsychosb,  the  Hindu  believes  that  there 
are  some  millions  of  species  of  animab  that  he 
may  be  obliged  to  pass  through,  one  after  an- 
other, before  he  arrives  at  the  house  of  his  god, 
if  he  does  not  pay  due  attention  to  the  duties  and 
formalities  of  his  religion.  This  saving  of  one's 
own  soul  becomes  a  very  important  business  un- 
der these  circumstances.  The  hell  of  the  most 
enthusiastic  revivalist  is  a  very  lukewarm  affair 
when  compared  with  this  interminable  vista  of 
animal  impersonations  which  confronts  the  pious 
Hindu. 

The  upper  classes  and  intelligent  Hindus  have 
become  Theists,  but  the  mass  of  the  Hindu  world 
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•w  ci«M  Polytheisto.  who  worship  not  only  end- 
^  na„.ed  god.,  but  ,Ucks  and  sLes,  and  t^ 
and  mounds  of  earth  of  their  own  choosingTd 
mkjng.  On  one  occasion  I  asked  a  low«i^ 
Hmdu  who  had  been  ve.y  attentive  in  his^ 
hS'    »-I?"."°*  ^^^  ^  ""'*''>  «>'  his  time.    I 

«gn  that  he  had  not  bathed  and  p»yed  as  his 
ntual  requn*s.  "Oh."  he  replied" "I  W  my 
own  private  god  in  my  compound!"  On  the 
other  hand,  an  educated  and'Lvelled  Hmd^ 
of  whon.  I  «a^  a  good  deal,  told  me  that  he  w« 
what  we  would  caU  a  "Unitarian!"  Anoth" 
B^hman.  of  the  mystical  type,  is  said  to  hav" 

hun,  and  he  tells  my  friend  that  he  finds  many 
of  his  foUowers  veiy  trying  people."  ^ 

Ethnic  Religions  when  at  the  Unive«ity.  but  of 
Acse  mysbc  refinements  on  the  one  hSd.  and 
Uiese  cruditi.^  on  the  other.  I  knew  nothing  tiU 

IZ^t^'^^.l^'^r'^'^''^^''^-  Oneismther 
lid  t.  f  ^l  "^^'"^^  ^^^  ^^  the  book 
and  the  fact,  between  the  professorial  teachmg 
and  the  practice,  when  one  is  brought  into  close 
^ntact  with  the  latter  in  India.  Z I  standi! 
*.de  the  reeking  cow,  ankle-deep  in  filth,  in  the 
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temple  of  thu  dark,  crowded  court  in  Benares, 
and  see  the  earnestness  of  the  worshippers,  I  am 
impressed  by  the  fact  that  all  I  know,  or  may 
have  known,  or  shall  know,  is  of  little  use  in 
interpreting  this  situation  which  is  here  and 
now,  and  which  has  been  for  thousands  of 
years. 

All  religions  really,  whether  of  Buddha,  Brah- 
ma, Muhammad,  or  Christ,  maintain  that  life 
u  to  die.  The  Buddhist  and  the  Brahman  and 
the  Muhammadan  stick  to  the  original  text,  to 
the  primitive  message.  We  Westerners  haw 
twisted  the  Christianity  of  Christ  into  a  code  and 
a  creed  suited  to  our  climate,  our  environment, 
our  temperament,  and  our  ambitions,  and  we 
maintain  that  life  is  to  live.  But  no  philosophy 
and  no  religion  which  has  its  roots  in  the  East 
can  be  fairly  interpreted  as  givbg  such  a  mes- 
sage. We  have  interpreted  isolated  texts  to  please 
our  love  of  life,  but  the  founder  of  Christianity 
was  an  Oriental,  with  the  same  profound  con- 
viction that  "my  Father's  many  mansions"  are 
preferable  to  hut  or  palace  here,  which  char- 
acterizes the  creeds  of  the  Buddhist,  the  Brah- 
man, and  the  Muhammadan.  The  Buddhist  is 
a  Buddhist,  the  Brahman  is  a  Brahman,  the  Mu- 
hammadan is  a  Muhammadan  but  we  West- 
erners arc  not  Christians.     We  merely  wear  an 
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tribei.  In  Bombfty  alone,  where  there  an  mora 
than  a  million  Brahntans,  there  are  some  two 
hundred  groupt  of  them,  none  of  which  mter- 
marries  with  another.  In  Madras  there  are  six 
groups,  each  spealcing  a  different  tongue,  and  no 
member  of  one  group  will  marry  or  eat  with  the 
member  of  another;  while  each  of  these  groups, 
again,  has  rules  regarding  the  persons  within  its 
own  circle,  with  whom  its  members  may  marry 
or  eat  cooked  food. 

The  Brahmans  of  the  south  of  India  claim  to 
be  of  higher  rank  than  the  Brahmans  of  the  north, 
holding  that  the  Brahmanism  of  the  north  has 
been  defiled  by  one  conqueror  after  anotb<^r, 
while  they  of  the  south  have  remained  more  or 
less  untouched  by  foreign  influences.  Unlike 
the  northern  Brahman,  there  is  no  lower  caste 
from  whom  the  southern  Brahman  will  take 
water. 

In  thu  matter  of  religion,  as  m  political  and 
social  matters,  the  wx>men  of  India  are  bigotedly 
conservative,  and  insistent  upon  maintaining 
all  the  traditional  observances.  The  most  out- 
spoken and  the  fiercest  rebeb  against  the  Eng- 
lish power  whom  I  met  in  India  were  women. 
The  two  I  remember  best  were,  one  the  wife  of 
a  prominent  Maharaja,  and  the  other  the  sis- 
ter of  a  distinguished  Mubammadan.  They  were 
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«e  dmded  mto  «,n,e  .ix  hund«d  tribe,  in  differ- 
en  part.  0/  Indi..    The  .uthoritie.  «y  th.t  it 
»  «apo«,bIe  to  number  .U  the  caate,  L  India 
They  number  thouwnd.  at  leaat 

eat  together,  and  that  a.  a  rule  no  Hindu  of  good 

d^mgs  with  the«,  people,  whether  for  hygienic. 
~«al  or  mditary  puT>o«..  Verily.  theirV- 
.«  not  a.  our  way,.  Even  at  the  ru^'way  stk- 
^"ZL^'^J.'^^''  y-  «*  -tice. 
JTnJtJr'"^"'"""  "^''^•'''o'Mu. 
Ju.t  a.  one  example,  imagine  the  difficulty 

to  Ich  ''"'P-'"*^"*  P**^"  'nay  be  one  whom 
to  touch,  or  to  come  m  contact  with  in  any  way 

The  enl^htened  ruler  of  Baxoda.  His  Highness, 
fte^G^kwar.  ealls  these  people  the  "Untoucha- 
oies.    a  very  happy  description  of  them,  and  he 
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estimates  their  numbers  at  six  million,  or  a  fiftli 
of  the  population.  He,  a  Hindu  of  the  Maratha 
branch  himself,  says:  "The  system  which  divides 
us  into  innumerable  castes,  claiming  to  rise  by 
minutely  graduated  steps  from  the  Pariah  to  the 
Brahman,  is  a  whole  tissue  of  injustice,  split- 
ting men  equal  by  nature  into  divisions  high  and 
low,  based  not  on  the  natural  standard  of  per- 
sonal qualities,  but  on  the  accident  of  birth. 
The  eternal  struggle  between  caste  and  caste  for 
social  superiority  has  become  a  source  of  con- 
stant ill-feeling  in  these  days.  The  human  de- 
sire to  help  the  members  of  one's  caste  abo  leads 
to  nepotism,  heart-burnings,  and  consequent  mu- 
tual distrust." 

The  polluting  power  of  a  cat,  as  an  example 
of  the  intricacies  of  this  subject  of  caste,  is  small, 
of  a  dog  greater,  but  nothing  equals  the  pol- 
lution of  a  Pariah.  Man,  in  this  coimection,  is 
degraded  below  the  beasts.  Such  people  are  de- 
nied the  advantages  of  social  sympathy  and  in- 
dustrial aid.  They  are  denied  all  influence  for 
good,  arising  out  of  free  intercourse  with  their 
neighbors.  The  full  and  free  use  of  hospitals, 
of  public  inns,  public  conveyances,  wells,  and 
even  temples,  is  withheld  from  them.  TI;  :y  are 
even  refused  the  opportunities  of  earning  a  li 
ing.    Menial  service  even  is  denied  them,  as  they 
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cannot  touch  tf  «>  food  or  e'  *r  »!..  i.-. 

higher  castes.  ""*  ^°"'**  «'  «»« 

is  t^  -Kri*'  ^*^''™J''  ^"«''^"  of  Baroda 
IS  possibly  the  most  outspoken  prince  in  iS' 

-  I  quote  another  saybg'of  his.  that"  .il"' 

vS  in     ••''"'  "'"le^tand  the  difficulty  m- 
volved  in  givuig  up  „^^,^  .^^  ^ 

indm.    If  the  Indian  people  wish  to  progress 
and  to  n,aie  the  most  of  their  national  influ^i 

SSs^;::-:?;^---^ 

aT^l^^tl^n^atlLTr-^^^^^ 
tion..b       ,,,4-;-W^rac«nstit 

pnnces  and  goveniments;  they  neglertoTj 
the  tyrannical  and  despotic  swav  of  «.r  • 
which  is  crushing  the  liTo^t  o7o'ur  pSt' 
dnvj.^  out  of  them  aU  sense  of  persoLT  prid'' 
aU  mdmduality  and  ambition     Ther«  is  Jl' 

irltr^  •'*°  "^gg^^t^l  Wea  of  their  own 

mportance.  msisting  upon  their  infaUibility.  cZ 

rnests  of  this  kind  art;  a  drag  on  the  wheels  of 
progress.  Instead  of  ministering  to  thT^oL 
they  are  their  bad  angels  "     ^^  "*  "'''  P~P'« 
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Sir  Harry  Johnston,  who  at  least  cannot  be  ao 
cused  of  not  knowing  India,  writes:  "The  one 
hundred  and  sixty-two  million  Hindu  men  and 
women  and  children  follow  for  the  most  part 
wholly  unreasonable  forms  of  religion,  quite  in- 
compatible with  modem  ideas  of  physical  devel- 
opment, social  progress,  sanitation,  avoidance 
of  cruelty,  and  unrestricted  intercourse  with  one's 
fellow-men."  To  this  he  adds:  "If  all  forms 
of  the  Hindu  religion — Brahmanism — could  be 
submitted  to  an  impartial  world-congress  of  non- 
Hindus,  the  members  of  which  were  selected  from 
all  parts  of  non-Hindu  Asia,  from  America,  Eu- 
rope, and  Africa,  the  Hindu  religion  would  be 
universally  condemned  as  a  mixtiu*  of  night- 
mare nonsense  and  time-wasting  rubbish,  ful- 
filling no  useful  end  whatever,  only  adding  to 
the  general  burden  borne  by  humanity  in  its 
struggle  for  existence.  And,  of  course,  so  long 
as  two  hundred  million  Indians  remain  attached 
to  these  preposterous  faiths,  with  their  absurd 
and  useless  ceremonials  and  food  taboos,  so  long 
—  if  for  that  reason  alone  —  will  the  British  be 
justified  in  ruling  the  Indian  Empire  with  some 
degree  of  absolutism." 

In  this  connection,  one  should  remember  that  of 
the  sixty-five  million  Muhammadans,  about  fifty- 
five  per  cent  of  the  male  adults  can  read  and  write 
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m  Hindustani,  and  some  ten  per  cent  are  ac 

d«d  and  surty-two  million  Hindus  only  twenh. 
per  cent  of  the  adult  males  en  re.a  a'ndTri  e 
m  the  vernacular,  and  only  three  per  cent  "Z 
acquamted  with  English.  ^  ^ 

It  is  somewhat  disconcerting  to  an  observer 
and  student  of  Indian  aifairs.  therefore,  to  S 

from  the  Brahman  caste  that  the  murdeTrl 
bomb-thmwers.  seditious  editors  of  the  V^l^ 
ubr  press    and  the  men  who  shoot  do^^e 

arawn.  It  can  only  mean  that  the  great  Bmh 
man  caste,  which  for  centuries  havfSenThl 
-cl  and  political  leaders  of  thes^^ti^  and 
«norant  masses,  are  jealous  of  the  Engli  h  au- 
ttonty_  I„st««l  of  aiding  in  aU  effort  t  Z 
prove  fte  san.tat.on.  in  aU  efforts  to  protect  the 
^nt  from  the  money-lender,  in  aU  ^"mes 

leader  of  the  reactionist  party.  He  orefers  «,.. 
^«nUy.  that  the  mass  oJ^e'peopL'sSd  Z 
inam  .g„orant.  debased,  diseaij  and  helpl^ 
as  his  position  is  n«.gnified  by  just  the  3^5 
the  socml  chasm  between  himself  and  them     He 

pie.    He  and  h.s  people  have  been  the  victimVof 
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the  Turk,  the  Tartar,  the  Mongol,  who,  times 
without  number,  have  swept  through  the  Afghan 
passes,  and  robbed,  slaughtered,  and  deflowered, 
but  he  has  always  heretofore  reappeared  as  the 
religious,  social,  and  political  lord  of  these  poor 
people.  He  would  rather  have  chaos  agam  than 
see  his  acknowledged  superiority  slip  away  from 
him,  through  the  uplifting  of  the  masses,  slow 
though  the  process  be,  by  the  English  rulers. 

There  are  numbers  of  sympathizers  with  the 
so-called  Indian  patriots  i^  America,  who  con- 
tribute to  their  funds  and  to  their  excitement. 
They  should  realize  that  it  is  the  Brahman  agi- 
tator they  are  backing,  and  they  should  take 
some  pains  to  assure  themselves  that  they  are  not 
putting  their  money  on  the  wrong  horse.  It  is 
well  enough  to  sympathiise  with,  I  will  go  farther 
and  say,  and  to  help  any  body  of  men  su£Pering 
from  the  tyranny  of  injustice  and  brutality, 
whether  at  home  or  abroad.  Though  we  have 
many  such  down-trodden  people  in  America 
needing  attention,  it  b  perhaps  excusable  in  cer- 
tain temperaments  to  prefer  the  excitement  of 
participation  in  revolutions  abroad,  where  at  any 
rate  their  own  skins  may  remain  whole,  whatever 
happens.  But  this  attempt  of  the  Brahman  agi- 
tators to  oust  the  British,  or  at  all  events  to  gain 
more  offices,  more  authority,  and  more  power  for 
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themselves,  is  an  effort  to  repkce  British  control 
by  the  rule  of  the  Brahman,  which  represents  the 
most  tyrannical,  the  most  un-American,  and  the 
most  revolting  social,  religious,  and   political 
autocracy  the  world  has  ever  seen.    How  any 
American,  whatever  his  ideals  or  his  sympathies, 
can  lend  his  influence  m  support  of  a  movement 
to  increase  the  power  of  the  Brahman  caste  in 
India,  politically  or  otherwise,  can  on'     be  ex- 
plamed  on  two  grounds:  he  is  either  maliciously 
mischievous,  or  he  is  ignorant.    If  one  were  to 
search  the  world  to  find  ideals  utterly  unlike,  and 
destrucUve  of  American  ideals  of  government,  of 
religious  liberty,  and  of  social  freedom,  he  could 
find  them  nowhere  better  than  in  Brahmanism. 
The  Brahman  has  never  been  a  fighting-man; 
he  has  fattened  upon  superstition,  and  conse- 
quently has  aided  it,  and  continues  to  encour- 
age  it  to  the  utmost,  and  holds.  consequenUy, 
the  strange  position  in  India  of  being  a  sedi- 
tionist  as  against  the  English  and  a  reactionary 
as  against  his  own  people.    There  is  a  harsher 
word  than  I  care  to  use  for  this  type  of  citizen, 
but  whatever  he  may  be,   he  is  distinctly  a 
stumbling-block  in  the  present  situation.    Men 
who  ask  for  larger  representation  in  the  govern- 
ment.  knowing  fuU  weU  that  they  alone  are  suf- 
facienUy  educated  to  profit  by  it,  and  who  are 
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inciting  the  weak-minded  to  assassinate,  and  the 
ignorant  to  balk,  the  alien  reformers,  are  difficult 
to  deal  with,  especially  when  one  hea^  on  every 
side  from  disinterested  natives  that  they  tremble 
at  the  idea  of  their  future  magistrates,  havmg 
as  much  concern  with  the  increase  of  their  sal- 
ary as  with  their  caste  elevation,  and  who  say: 
"It  would  be  treason  to  humanity  to  place  us 
by  force  of  British  bayonets  under  the  yoke  of 
those  whose  flesh  creeps  on  their  bones  when 
they  hear  of  war."  I  quotfe  from  a  Rajput  noble 
of  Oudh. 

We  have  only  to  picture  to  ourselves  the  Pres- 
byterians, the  Methodists,  the  Catholics,  the 
Episcopalians,  and  the  railway  employees,  the 
shop-keepers,  the  clerks,  the  barbers,  the  butch- 
ers, the  money-lenders,  and  the  lowest  class  of 
laborers,  say  in  Utica,  N.  Y.,  divided  into  sects 
and  sub-sects,  not  permitted  to  intermarry,  to  eat 
together  or  to  touch  food  cooked  one  for  the 
other,  to  get  an  idea  of  the  helpless  chaos  so  far 
as  any  effective  work  or  progress  as  a  community 
is  concerned.  And  thb  is  by  no  means  an  ex- 
aggerated picture  of  thousands  of  communities 
all  over  India.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  but  a 
very  rough  sketch  of  communities  far  more  mi- 
nutely subdivided  and  far  more  intricately  dis- 
associated. 
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This  system  of  caste,  which,  by  the  wav   i, 

^e  g^t  stumbling-block  in  the  Lyot^re 

reformers,  whether  revolutionaiy  or  oLrwbL  U 

not  hmited  to  social  and  reli/ous  ^^rTCt 

It  makes  laws  and  rules  for  the  different  tTd^ 
a^  even  goes  so  far  as  to  p«mote  and  support 

m2V'  ^"'.^  P""""*  *°^  ^P^'fi'^ial  state- 
ment of  a  most  intrieate.and  to  the  Western  mind 
most  mcomprehensible.  social  and  .ligious  JZ 
d.hon.    I  mention  .t  not  as  an  indication  of  eru- 
dition, nor  as  an  attempt  to  expkin  or  to  make 
d^  what  years  of  study  and  Lpenence  wTufd 
hardly  compass,  but  to  give  an  example  of  one 
of  the  „.ost  difficult  pn,blems  facingVLng! 
l«h  admmistrators  of  this  huge  continent.        * 
It  IS  easy  to  see  that  the  visible  ruler  is  soon 
•«d  surely,  held  responsible  for  eveiythi^Tt 
«o^  wrong.    The  English  govemm^K 

at^;  M  ''"^"*^  "''•'^^  ^Sts  upon  ste'di^ 
absolutely  a  oof.  as  it  must,  from  aU  inS 
en^  m  religjous  matters.    But  he«..  as  welave 

S  oft  7T^  ?'''  ^^  "'*  *«  brush! 
^r™!?  r  V  **  "°™"«'  ''"d  thoroughly 
permeates  the  hourly  life  of  the  people  S 
eatmg.  drinking,  manying.  and  dy"^'    xt" 
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are  new  and  strange  desires,  there  are  distress 
and  discontent  among  the  peasants,  there  is  a 
rearrangement  of  classes,  there  is  the  ignoring  of 
caste,  as  in  the  railway  trains,  where  all  must  of 
necessity  be  treated  alike. 

Fancy  the  New  York  Central  Railway  at- 
tempting to  cater  to  the  prejudices  of  Catholics 
and  Unitarians,  V^etarians  and  Christian  Scien- 
tists, New  York  hoodlums  and  Brahmans  from 
Boston,  and  when  I  say  ibat  such  a  problem 
is  easy  as  compared  to  this  problem  of  caste 
in  India,  I  tell  even  less  than  the  bare  truth. 
The  government  is,  of  course,  blamed  for 
this  by  the  ignorant.  The  sages  and  teach- 
ers of  the  Hindus  have  been  preaching  for  cen- 
turies asceticism  as  an  escape  from  the  distresses 
and  wearisome  problems  of  life.  Now  com^  a 
spirit  of  progress,  rejoicing  in  and  lauding  ma- 
terial possessions,  comfort,  and  the  prolongation 
of  life.  Life  is  to  be  a  struggle  to  overcome  the 
impediments,  whether  physical  or  climatic,  to 
an  agreeable  existence  even  in  India.  Men  are 
pushed  forward  to  live,  and  to  live  as  comforta- 
bly as  possible,  who  heretofore  have  been  taught 
that  the  heights  of  human  perfection  are  reached 
only  by  those  who  live  most  simply,  who  ignore 
most  completely  the  material  side  of  life,  and 
who  quit  most  speedily  this  tenement  for  another. 


illi 
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The  Brahman  looked  forward  to  «bK,n.tion  in 
B«hma.  the  Buddhist  to  Nirvana.  orTb«.5ute 

There  waa  a  thick-headed  citizen  of  Mar- 

Jof^/o^  T.^T  *"  ^"^^  "'«*  enthusiasm 
for  the  church,  but  who  was  none  the  less  a  fre- 
quent attendant  at  mass.     When  asked  why  he 

T^:i  Mr-i.^  ^^''^-  "Oh.i'attends'que 
9aso.tfin,!"    There  are  miUions  in  India  who 
have  that  hopeless,  helpless  air.    Their  w^ole 
physical  and  mental  attitude  seems  to  say  "Oh 
nous  attendons  que  9a  soit  finij"    Into  this  state' 
ofmmd.  into  this  situation,  the  Englishman  in 
Uoduces  the  wedge  of  Western  civiliition.  SaJ- 
ways.  telegraph  wi.es.  canak.  hospital,,  dispen- 
sanes.  pol.oe.  justice  without  bribenr.  and^e 
c^ry  Englisjunan  him^lf.  pkyingT  shooting! 
makmg  hunself  comfortable,  domg  hfa  duty,3 
hop^  and  believing  in.  not  only  imorxow  T^ 
the  day  after  to-morrow.    "You  need  not  die  if 
to  S,    "^  TIf*'"  ""^  ^^'^^  civilization's 
tt^  ^!^^'^  '"^'•"^  P^P'«  ^J'"  J«^«  ^  hi 
as^r  W      '"=  "^  '"'^  upondiseaseand  dis- 
aster, fanune  ana  pkgue.  as  visitations  of  God- 
who  some  of  them,  have  held  it  blasphemy  to' 
b7  to  cure  a  smaU-pox  patient,  becaus^  it  must 
be  a  very  powerful  god  who  could  produce  such 
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an  awful  diaeaae.    In  thia  connection  it  is  fair 
to  remind  readers  that  even  the  English  were 
frightened  when  vaccination   was   first  intro- 
duced, and  the  more  ignorant  expressed  the  fear, 
that  the  race  might  become  minotaurs:  aemi- 
bovemque  virum,  semivirumqve  bovem.    England 
comes  blandly  ignoring  these  gods,  smilingly  sure 
that  life  is  worth  living,  and  ready  to  spend  an 
immense  amount  of  energy  in  giving  to  life, 
what  every  Englishman  all  over  the  world  be- 
lieves to  be  the  only  proper  settmg  for  such  a 
jewel— comfort!    England  comes  offering  prizes 
to  those  who  wm  material  prosperity,  and  these 
people  have  not  merely  b«n  taught,  but  have 
had  it  ground  into  them  for  centuries,  that  ma- 
terial possessions  are  merely  the  hampering  bag- 
gage of  spirits,  which  should  be  always  on  the 
alert  to  escape  to  another  place. 

India,  for  all  these  centuries,  has  had  no  stand- 
ards but  those  of  birth,  blood,  caste,  and  the 
personal  power  of  conquest.  Poverty  was  no 
disgrace;  on  the  contrary,  the  religious  beggar, 
the  Brahman,  the  Buddhist  priest,  however  poor, 
was  a  person  of  dignity,  looked  up  to,  and  rever- 
enced, because  he  had  stripped  himself  of  every 
form  of  wealth.  Now  India  is  being  inoculated 
with  the  economic  lymph  of  the  West.  They 
see  men  treated  with  respect,  and  placed  in  dig- 
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nffi,d  pMiUon.  partly  at  l«„t  becau«  they  .« 
nch.  It  M  hard,  for  an  American  particuUrly. 
to  understand  what  a  tremendous  ^.nge  thL 
mrks  for  ndia  What  a  man  accumulaS  and 
holdscount,.  ThUunewtoIndia.  Thissitua- 
ton  adds  measumbly  to  the  existing  discontent 
of  an  ever-mcreasing  number,  who  measuring 
themselves  by  thu  entirely  new  standanl  find  in- 

SwtlnT  '^"""^  ^^^  '"^  ^°  "°*  "°- 

They  are  begimiing  to  wonder  if  one  may 
not  at  the  same  time  be  holy  and  rich.    It  fa 
«»s.er  to  be  good  than  to  be  rich  and  vulgar 
they  see  evidences  of  this,  but  many,  none  &e 
less,  are  bemg  mfluenced  to  prefer  the  ktter 

Iheir  own  miseries  were  not  enough.    Thev 
have  now  this  new  souree  of  discontent,  the  poi- 
son of  the  West;  the  standard  of  money!    The 
social  and  even  political  tyranny  of  the  irrespon- 
«ble  nch  js  yet  to  be  their  portion,  and  theirV.- 
tion.  and  .t  wdl  prove  more  unpaktable  to  them 
than  any  that  has  yet  been  forced  upon  them. 
They  must  go  through  all  this,  and  then,  aks! 
learn  aU  over  again  that  comfort  is  not  prosper- 
ity.  that  luxury  u  not  culture,  and  that  a  mind 
besmeared  with  odds  and  ends  of  learning  is  not 
education.    Even  Engknd  and  America  are  only 
just  begmnmg  to  see  this. 
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So  far  u  the  masses  of  India  are  concerned, 
they  still  preserve  and  adhere  to  their  centuries- 
old  polytheism,  they  worship  innumerable  gods; 
the  class  slightly  above  them  still  worship  the 
gods  of  the  Hmdu  pantheon  as  manifestationa 
of  divinity  which  is  everywhere,  hi  short,  they 
are  Pantheists;  while  the  students,  and  teachers, 
and  intellectuals  of  the  higher  castes  are  weav- 
uig  and  unravelling  the  fine  theological  threads 
which  were  doing  duty  for  the  scholars'  exercises 
of  the  fourth  century  and  the  school-men  of  the 
Middle  Ages.  Mr.  K.  G.  Gupta,  wriUng  of 
orthodox  Hmduism,  says,  "It  is  mably  and 
substantially  idolatrous;  and  image-worship,  in 
which  anthropomorphism  plays  an  important 
part,  is  its  principal  feature.  It  has  many  cults, 
many  sects,  each  having  its  special  gods  and  god- 
desses, but  all  combine  to  venerate  the  entire 
Hindu  pantheon.  The  worship  of  a  certain 
deity  representing  .the  active  female  principle  of 
the  universe  is  never  complete  without  the  shed- 
ding of  blood,  and  she  has  even  to  plead  guilty 
to  a  hankering  for  human  sacrifice."  There  is 
more  than  one  example,  even  of  late  years,  where 
this  goddess  has  been  offered  human  sacrifices 
by  her  ignorant  worshippers. 

If  there  were  no  problems  of  taxation,  of  hy- 
giene and  sanitation,  of  education,  of  adminis- 
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This  ignorance  and  confidence  exnl«;n  tu  • 
s^ec^s  but  the.  ignon.,  problelrfn^  the' 

rack/  2^' ^P'*""*  "««?«»"?  into  factions 
racial,  rehgious.  social,  and  pohtical   thJT 
cannot  combine  to  free  thS^i      \  ""^ 

Bovemo™      n     •     ••       "'^'"^Ives  from  their 
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boired  pig,  and  the  Hindus  that  the  sacred  cow, 
were  used  to  make  the  grease  for  their  cart* 
ridges,  and  that  the  Russians  were  beating  their 
supposedly  unbeatable  conquerors  in  the  Crimea, 
they  threw  o£F  all  allegiance,  they  forsook  friends, 
they  killed  companions  and  broke  the  bonds  of 
years,  to  an  extent  that  their  own  officers,  who 
had  lived  in  the  closest  intercourse  with  them, 
could  not  believe  possible., 

The  seditionbt  of  to-day  knows  full  well  the 
strings  to  pull  to  produce  another  uprising.  Not 
many  months  ago  it  was  gomg  the  rounds  that 
the  bone-dust  of  animals  was  to  be  mised  with 
the  sugar,  and  the  Japanese  success  over  white 
opponents  has  been  used  to  the  full  to  inflame 
their  warlike  ambitions.  It  is  only  some  such 
attack  upon  their  religious  and  racial  sensibili- 
ties and  prejudices  that  can  pervade  the  mass  of 
the  people,  and  the  Indian  anarchist  knows  it, 
and  is  nowadays  again  on  the  lookout  for  some 
such  materials  to  start  the  blaze. 

It  is  to  be  remembered,  too,  as  an  important 
factor  in  any  discussion  of  caste,  that  peace  has 
been  maintained  in  the  past,  in  these  thousands 
of  commimities  all  over  India,  because  the  as- 
sembly, such  as  it  is,  has  been  influenced  by  the 
men  entitled  to  influence  it.  When  caste  is 
destroyed,  into  whose  hands  will  this  governing 
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EZZtf  ?*"!  ''"*"  conununities  fall  ?    The 
Enghsh  thus  far  have  left,  to  a  hrge  extent  ih. 
«naUer  offices  in  the  hands  of  Ssl  ^  T 

then-  blood  or  caste  standing,  a  ri^ht  iTJf     •! 
.universally  and  contentedl/^^t' j"  Tr  ' 

piant  thu  old  system,  and  the  old  system  of  caste 
ftdip^^t?  '"''^°°°'"'^^«''*-   When 

-ched  the  s/mmit  of  onl'^lun^y  J^fol^ 
only  to  see  another  peak  bevond     r!\ 

m^htJy  to  preserve  the  peace.    Caste  is  a  S 
ter  pohceman  even  than  tTEnglish^"  o^^" 

^r;irh^^"^--p«'^««- Will's: 

-deed,  a  tnbute  to  Yankee  ingenuity.  bu^rS 
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also  an  illustration  of  what  preposterous  meth- 
ods maj  be  used  successfully  to  breed  trouble 
among  masses  of  ignorant  people. 

It  is  an  interesting  commentary  upon  the  im- 
partial  attitude  of  the  English,  that  while  they 
pay  and  protect  missionaries  in  India  and  else- 
where, they  are  at  the  same  time  large  manu- 
facturers and  shippers  of  idols  to  these  same 
countries. 

The  ordained  missionkries  in  India  number 
something  over  a  thousand,  with  about  the  same 
number  of  native  pastors.  They  have  made 
practically  no  impression  upon  India,  and  the 
best  of  them,  both  European  and  native,  admit 
as  much  themselves.  The  converts  are  almost 
entirely  from  the  lowest  class  of  natives,  and  from 
the  Eurasians,  that  is,  those  of  mixed  European 
and  Indian  parentage,  a  dass,  by  the  way, 
for  whom  one  has  much  sympathy,  as  they  are 
equaUy  despised  and  rejected  by  the  English 
and  the  Indians.  "In  ninety-nine  cases  out  of  a 
hundred  (always  excepting  Uie  Roman  CaUioIic 
Christians  of  the  West  Coast)  to  be  a  Christian 
is  to  have  been  a  pariah,"  writes  Stanley  Rice,  a 
recognized  authority  on  the  subject.  Medical 
assistance,  teaching,  and  so  on  by  the  mission- 
aries are  valuable,  but  I  doubt  whether  either 
the  civilian  or  the  soldier  would  not  willingly  see 
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the  whole  band  of  missionaries  sent  home 
Their  mterest  in  the  native  sometimes  Jts  toT' 
f^of  mawkishne..  leading  the  nZTZt 
ert^te  hu,  own  miportance.  and  weakening  his 

sd^^  wV  t'  ""'^^'y  «^umption  of  omni- 
science  which  must  underlie  afl  foreign  mission- 
aiy  effort  particularly  when  many  of  fte  riSn 

SlTV?*"'^"°^^«"'Wedislike.  To 

TZ^fr't^'  ^"'^■^""*'  «««-d  them  as 
a  coverlet  for  their  salvation,  a  patchwork  of 

odut.  Lutheran,  and  Universalist.  m,«t  bck  die- 
nity^subtlety.  and  beauty  of  outline.  * 

The  Sanskrit  word  for  caste  is  color     A  nhf 

;?°«^»"j'';'''«uethatthismatter^fXS: 
aWy  dated  from  the  time  when  the  swa^  o^ 
whrte  Aryans  came  to  India,  and  wished  to  c^t 
ttemselves  off  and  to  keep  themselves  apart  fr^^ 
the  darker  races  they  found  there     TJ.it,  •    • 

Z  ^  «;i«.-.«»"-tion  is  true.  theJ  ^ 

^  ^  "  F'^*^"  "''^  ""^in  ostmcized 
J-ma^by  other  Christian  luces.  The  E^ 
^^Clmst^ins  m  India  are  a  caste  by  them. 

SZ'  oTo7-"'""°*^^'''^'""^''««i^I  inter- 
course,  or  of  mtermamage.    Indian  Christians 
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are  even  barred  from  the  Transvaal  by  their 
brother  Christians  there.  White  Christians  re- 
fuse to  meet  African  Christians  even  at  the  sacra- 
ment; much  more  strongly  do  they  persist  in  os- 
tracizmg  them  socially. 

Whatever  the  Indian  may  be  physically  and 
morally,  he  is  admittedly  subtle  mentally.  To 
preach  brotherly  love  at  the  table  of  the  holy 
communion,  and  to  be  ready  to  slay  the  man  who 
should  propose  social  intercourse,  or  marriage, 
with  your  sisters  or  daughters,  is  a  difficult  di- 
lemma, a  hornless  dilemma,  in  fact,  for  the  mis- 
sionary. For  the  convert,  belief  in  the  incarna- 
tion b  indispensable,  but  for  the  white  converter 
to  carry  out  the  plain  prescriptions  of  the  incar- 
nation is  a  crime  against  his  race.  It  is  safe  to 
say  that  there  will  be  no  great  missionary  prog- 
ress among  the  colored  races  until  this  problem 
b  solved.  It  b  not  surprising  that  the  rooted 
beliefs  of  the  East  are  sometimes  puzzled  into 
ferocity.  And,  alas!  I  am  bound  to  admit,  as  an 
outsider,  that  I  am  not  sure  that  one  does  not 
see  Buddha,  Confucius,  or  Muhammad  in  Uie 
streets  of  Rangoon,  Peking,  and  Peshawar,  quite 
as  often  as  one  sees  Jesus  of  Nazareth  in  the 
streets  of  London,  Paris,  or  New  York. 

A  dozen  unmarried  women,  singing  and  beat- 
ing tambourines,  accompanied  and  led  by  one 
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man.  must  necessarily  daunt  the  credulity  of  the 
Muhammadan  or  the  Chinese  Buddhisf    Th! 
only  effective  missionaries  I  have  eveS]  ei  JJ 
at  home  or  abroad,  are  those  few  peopk  ^„ 

. ""  ^  ***•    They  convert  us  by  their  unvoieeH 
consistency  of  conduct.    They  are  uZS 

world.    There  are.  and  always  have  been  a  few 
%  Englishmen  of  that  stam'p  inlX:'id  j 

Sltofrfha^^^^^^^^^ 

ile  IS  often  a  menace  to  peace.  It  has  been 
sug^ssted  that  one  reason  ftere  are  7^1 
heattien  is  that  missionaries  so  often  ZnZl 
m  ^^eu.  own  persons  the  unpleasant  eff«,ts  of 

ftaymg  to  a  congregation,  or  to  any  audi- 
ence.  any  prayer,  mdeed.  except  it  be  iZuZe 
and  m  the  closet,  would  seem  to  be  aZ^ 
dangerous  and  daring  form  of  spiri^uaJ  e"eT 
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cise,  a  sickening  fonn  of  idolatry  when  it  b  the 
mere  stringing  together  of  beatific  phrases,  and 
when  it  is  a  frenzied  tearing  off  of  the  spiritual 
garments,  an  awful  exposure,  more  curious  than 
helpful.  All  this  phase  of  the  matter  is  even  more 
apparent  to  the  Oriental  than  to  us,  and  to  them 
it  is  more  disconcerting.  The  number  and  the 
class  of  the  Christian  converts  in  India  prove 
this.  They  are  practically  aU  of  the  lowest  class, 
for  whom  the  bait  of  food,  in  time  of  famine, 
and  protection,  have  been  the  main  temptations 
to  conversion. 

But  besides  the  Hindus  and  the  Christians, 
and  some  one  hundred  thousand  Parsb  in  India, 
there  are  the  Jains,  a  sect  which  exaggerates 
some  of  the  Buddhist  doctrines,  as,  for  example, 
the  extreme  concern  for  animal  life,  bodily  pen- 
ance as  a  necessity  for  salvation,  and  so  on. 
These  people  maintain  hospitals  for  useless  ani- 
mals who  would  otherwise  be  killed.  I  have 
seen  two  of  these  compounds,  crowded  with 
camels,  bullocks,  cows,  water-buffaloes,  dogs, 
cats,  chickens,  pigeons,  and  so  on,  all  kept 
alive  by  this  fanatical  charity  which  holds  it 
wrong  to  kill  a  fly,  or  vermin,  even  when  on  the 
person. 

There  are  the  Sikhs,  a  sect  of  Hindus  who 
recognize  no  distinctions  of  caste,  worship  the 
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Gnmth.  or  holy  book,  have  their  own  teachers 
or  gurus  and  who  were  at  one  time,  and  even  as 
kte  as  Ae  niKldle  of  the  eighteenth  century,  a 
formidable  military  power. 

There  are  the  Marathas.  who  grew  from  a 
military  organization  of  local  Hindu  tribes  in 
southern  India,  into  the  most  formidable  mfli- 
tarjr  and  political  power  in  India  at  the  time  of 
the  br«ik-up  of  the  Mughal  empire,  in  the  begin- 
rung  of  the  eighteenth  century. 

^•^!r.T  ^'^  Muhammadam.  (they,  again, 
divided  mto  two  sects  of  Shiahs  and  SuSs) 
WHO  began  their  invasions  of  India  about  1000 
A.  D..  and  who  now  number  sixhr-two  mill- 
ions, or  about  one-fifth  of  the  total  population. 
There  are  besides  these,  numerous  tribes,  some 
of  them  almost  extinct,  who  are  piacticaUy  sav. 
age  relics  of  the  aborigines  and  their  Animistic 
worship.  — ««». 

The  differences  between  tiiese  various  sects 
and  tnbes  and  religions  before  tiie  British  came 
were  not  merely  tiie  epicene  pulpit  quaneb.  such 
as  mark  our  Western  tiieological  polemics,  mat- 
ters  that  do  not  interfere  with  inter-dining  and 
dancing,  but  matters  of  life  and  death/Mon- 
t^quieu  writes:  "Aprfes  tout,  c'est  mettre  ses  con- 
jectures  k  bien  haut  prix.  que  d'en  faiie  cuire 
unhommetoutvif."    But  these  people  did  not 
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hesitate  to  ctothe  their  beliefs  with  full  sanctioii 
to  use  both  fire  and  sword.  So  far  as  one  can  see, 
the  vitality  of  these  main  beliefs  is  unimpairad, 
and  the  pilgrim  iges  to  Mecca,  to  Rangoon,  and 
to  Benares  show  no  lessening  of  numbers  nor  of 
enthusiasm. 

If  one  is  to  see  anything  in  Benares  except 
a  diversely  colored  peripatetic  laundry  on  an 
enormous  scale,  one  must  have  some  such  thread 
of  knowledge  upon  which  to  string  one's  impres- 
sions. How  can  there  be  any  such  thing  as  na- 
tional or  patriotic  feeling  in  India  as  a  whole! 
The  people  of  Bombay,  of  Bengal,  of  Peshawar, 
of  Madias,  of  the  Punjab  can  only  slowly  grow 
to  feel  that  they  belong  to  one  great  Indian  na- 
tion. Their  speech  even  is  so  different  that  the 
man  in  Madras  can  no  more  understand  the  man 
from  the  Punjab  than  the  Spaniard  can  under- 
stand the  Russian. 

Not  only  the  differences  are  great,  as  between 
a  low-class  Hindu  propitiating  demons  and  wor^ 
shipping  trees,  plants,  stones,  rivers,  water-tanks, 
cows,  crocodiles,  peacocks,  all  held  to  be  sa- 
cred in  certain  parts  of  India,  and  the  high-class 
members  of  the  two  reformed  bodies,  the  Arya 
Somaj  and  the  Brahma  Somaj,  who  reject  all 
idol-worship,  and  have  refined  the  Hindu  relig- 
ious philosophy  to  the  point  of  radical  Unitarian- 
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i»ni;  but  the  number,  are  enonnoui.     T».«.« 
over  200.000  OOO  n...^      ™"raioua.     i  here  are 

Muha^'rxn^"'';;' •  Tl?""  ~'««»-««« 

nearlyTooTrS  T^  ^°  ».000.000  Buddhists. 
„     V  "'WOjOOO  Anunists.  besMM  e:uk     t  • 

people  In  Tw^Mnfth^-^i^-Cr 
K'Z'Z'flS,       "^r-  ^"'««O.OOOBuddh: 

statistician  I  quote  i.   f ,!°,.  ^  "■*  <^«™« 
WHere  can  heTunt  I  L^'T  '"^*^- 

some  idea  of  th*  ♦»,«•*„•  '  ^  ""P®' 

P-We.ofth'ettS^S^J'Sr^'-^'^^ 

kn^ra^n^d  2  '""°«  ^  '°'^-  -«^  these  un- 
of  cS  Lh      ?  '°~"»P«hensible.  diversities 

when.   „f  »!  '^     ,   ™  """"on  to  aU  of  us  everv- 
where.  of  the  political  status  of  the  indivSS. 
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of  his  rights,  and  of  the  quality  and  quantity  of 
his  participation  in  legislation. 

No  Oriental  nation  will  hear  that  women  have 
been  given  a  vote,  and  thereby  a  voice  in  how 
they  shall  be  governed,  without  a  vocal  and  phys- 
ical protest  such  as  no  mutiny  even  can  parallel. 

Great  Britain  is  being  assaulted  just  now  by 
women  demanding  the  suffrage.  What  will  hap- 
pen among  Hindus  and  Muhammadans,  with 
their  notions  of  the  position  of  women,  should 
women  be  given  the  vote,  u  rather  beyond  or- 
dinary imaginative  powers.  Orientak  are  all 
bom  and  bred  aristocrats.  It  is  the  Indians 
who  visit  England,  and  who  discover  how  un- 
Brahman  are  many  of  their  rulers  there,  who 
return  to  spread  the  seeds  of  discontent  even  now. 
The  Oriental,  of  all  others,  knows  the  folly  of 
the  rights  of  man. 

Rousseau  begins  Iris  ConbnU  Social:  "L'hom- 
me  n^  libre,  est  partout  dans  les  fers."  The 
profound  error  here,  but  one  that  has  unduly  ex- 
cited the  world,  is  that  man  is  not  bom  free,  he 
b,  on  the  contraiy,  bom  in  chains.  He  begins 
life  in  chains,  chains  of  parentage,  of  inheritance, 
of  environment,  of  capability,  of  disposition,  of 
looks,  of  strength,  physical  and  moral.  All  dis- 
cussions of  liberty  are  founded  upon  this  gross 
error.    Some  men  achieve  a  certain  liberty,  but 
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they  are  aU,  everywhere,  bora  to  rfavery!    No 

.on  o,  the  ,eak.  by  a«un.ing  the  ri^t  to  ^e 
In  fte«  day,,  indeed,  it  is  very  much  to^ 

bv  fh«  tr  °'/"^«»^«°°  than  are  the  strong 
by  the  chains  of  responsibility. 

fi.Jl^  "?  enlightening  commentary  upon  the  dif- 
ficult.es  to  be  met  in  the  evolution  S^the  fre^ 
^m  of  the  mdividual.  to  read  the  report  of^ 
Society  of  Comparative  LegidaUon  upon  Z 
legisUtion  of  the  British  Empire.  For  &e  ten 
years  ending  in  1907  twenty-five  thouind  nS 

their  own  hbertiesm  the  British  Empire!  First 
men  strJce  off  the  chains  of  the  chu^h.  of  feud.' 
a^J.  of  autocacy  which  bind  them.  Ind  Zi 
wiA  a  new  system,  with  self-government,  in  a 
new  era.  they  are  finding  that  the  new  lil^rti^ 
must  have  new  masters,  and  they  turn  to  kws 
for  their  masters. 

The  TOriety  of  problems  and  peoples  in  the 
Bntuh  Empire  is  shown  by  the  v3y  of  sub- 
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jecU  dealt  with  by  these  lawi.  There  ore  lawa 
puniahing  witchcraft  and  widow-burning;  there 
are  laws  about  animals,  and  even  about  mani- 
mate  objects,  as  in  Athens,  where  if  a  tree  fell 
on  a  man  and  killed  him  the  tree  was  solemnly 
tried  and  outlawed. 

This  glut  of  law-making  is  by  no  means  con- 
fined to  the  British  Empire.  We  in  America 
have  many  and  ludicrous  examples  of  it.  The 
horse  breaks  his  haniess  and  is  free,  free  to 
cut  himself  to  pieces  running  through  the 
crowded  streets.  The  lion  breaks  out  of  his 
cage  and  cowers  in  a  comer,  bewildered  by  hia 
freedom.  Men  break  away  from  one  tyranny, 
only  to  harness  themselves  in  a  mesh  of  knots 
and  buckles  more  hampering  than  before. 

The  intelligence,  the  experience,  and  the  wis- 
dom of  the  world  have  no  wish  to  enslave  or  to 
hamper  individual  liberty.  Certainly  we  Ameri- 
cans have  no  such  ambition,  nor  have  the  Brit- 
ish, but  just  to  take  the  harness  off  the  horse  does 
not  solv'^  the  problem.  Grermany  and  Japan  are 
ominous  examples  of  how  happy  is  the  horse,  and 
how  well  he  goes  when  harnessed,  handled,  and 
housed  by  one  coachman  in  supreme  control. 

We  cannot  be  sure  that  we  are  not  cutting 
away  at  individual  initiative,  at  independence,  at 
personal  prowess  and  courage,  by  this  weaving 
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a  web  of  law.  around  the  individual,  even  though 
they  be  supposedly  for  hU  protecUon  and  well- 
being.    It  may  be  that  he  is  better  off.  after  aU. 
with  a  master,  rather  than  with  aU  as  masters. 
1  his  much,  at  least,  must  be  said  for  those  who 
hesitate,  and  counsel  deUy  rather  than  haste 
when  dealing  with  India,  and  Egypt,  and  the 
PhUippmes.    Democracy's    cocksureness    may 
knd  us  aU  scrambling  at  the  feel  of  a  dictator, 
l^iberty  u  a  far  more  compUcated  problem  to  deal 
with  than  tyranny,  and  few  there  are  who  recog- 
nize it    Those  who  read  these  scanty  sketches  of 
the  histoiy.  and  of  the  domestic,  religious,  and 
socml  problems  of  India,  will.  I  hope,  share  with 
me  the  feelmg  that  a  nation  with  such  a  gigantic 
problem  to  solve,  should  be  judged  and  criti- 
cu«d  witii  extreme  care,  and  always  with  a  lean- 
mg  toward  leniency ;  and  that  we  Americans,  with 
our  mcreasing  responsibilities,  both  at  home  and 
abroad    m  the  govemmg  of  the  colored  races, 
should  be  the  last  to  criticise  ignorsntiy.  or  to 
counsel  others  to  walk,  or  to  walk  ourselves,  un- 
wanly. 
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HIS  HIGHNESS  THE  MAHARAJA 

INDIA  is  governed  by  the  British,  but  only 
part  of  it  is  governed  directly  by  them.  Of 
the  1.766,642  square  miles  of  India,  690,000 
square  miles  are  under  the  rule  of  the  native 
princes,  as  are  66,000,000  out  of  the  800,000,000 
inhabitants.  There  are  some  6,000  native  chiefs, 
big  and  little,  from  the  Nizam,  the  ruler  of  Hyder- 
abad, with  its  population  of  11,000,000,  its  terri- 
tory of  82,698  square  miles,  and  its  revenues  of 
«12,000.000,  down  to  a  petty  chief  with  a  few 
square  miles  of  territory,  and  a  few  thousands  a 
year  of  revenue. 

There  is  as  much  variety  in  their  breeding,  and 
bearing,  and  ability  as  in  their  territories  and  reve- 
nues. Some  of  them  trace  their  ancestry  straight 
back  to  the  first  conquerors  from  the  north;  oth- 
ers are  descended  from  Arab,  Tartar,  or  Afghan 
invaders;  others  are  the  descendants  of  court 
favorites,  and  theu-  ancestral  right  to  rank  is  as 
illegitimate  as  some  of  the  proud  names  in  Eng- 
land and  France;  while  others  are  heirs  of  rough 
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It  When  the  Mughal  Empire  went  to  Dieees  Snm- 
-  higUy  educated.  oLrs  igno»S  ^mf^Tre 
Anglicized  some  Pariscized.  devoting  much  ti^ 

European  t«vel  a,  they  are  permitted,  and  W 
h^ntiousness  both  at  home  aVd  ab««d.  There 
are  fine  gentlemen  among  them,  as  chivalre^ 

a"  oUrlo  "'  °°"^  "^  ^"~P«'  -<*  «>- 
There  Z     »     r  '""''  '^'^^^  school-boys. 

tZt  t  T""^'  '"'^  '°"'«"°«.  on  irriga- 
tion works  and  tramways,  on  roads  and  bSs 

and  model  prisons,  and  who  pride  themiiS 
on  the  efficiency  and  smartness  of  their  wS 

abou    on  motoMars.  jeweb.  dancing-girls    Z 
favonte  wives,  and  hideous  BrumZS  J 
niture  and  pictures.    There  are  bS^ hea" 
shouldered    big-hipped,  gress-featured^' S 
who  look  Idee  brewn  caricatures  of  sJ^e  5 
Rubens  s  women;  and  there  are  lithe,  muscukr 
fine-featured  fellows,  who  look  fit  for  a  t^XTtS 
J^Uger.^nd^ow  their  breeding  even  to^iS 

"The  control  which  the  supreme  goveniment 
exerc«es  over  the  native  stat^  varics^^rS 
but  they  are  aU  governed  by  the  native  pS: 
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ministen,  or  councils  with  the  help  and  under  the 
advice  of  a  resident  or  agent,  in  political  charge 
either  of  a  single  state  or  a  group  of  states.  The 
chiefs  have  no  right  to  make  war  or  peace,  or  to 
send  ambassadors  to  each  other  or  to  external 
states;  they  are  not  permitted  to  maintam  a  mil- 
itary force  above  a  certain  specified  limit;  no 
European  is  allowed  to  reside  at  any  of  their 
courts  without  special  sanction;  and  the  supreme 
government  can  exercise  any  degree  of  control 
in  case  of  misgovemment.  Within  these  limits 
the  more  important  chiefs  are  autonomous  in 
their  own  territories.  Some,  but  not  all  of  them, 
are  required  to  pay  an  annual  fixed  tribute." 

It  can  be  no  easy  task  to  govern  these  semi- 
independent  princes;  not  to  hurt  their  pride;  not 
to  ofFend  their  sensibilities,  for  they  are  very 
touchy  people  indeed;  not  to  restrict  their  liberty 
too  much  and  yet  to  keep  the  less  self-respecting 
among  them  within  bounds;  not  to  interfere  in 
social  and  religious  matters,  or  between  them  and 
their  subjects  and  neighbors,  and  yet  to  exert  a 
constant  influence  for  rational  government;  to 
shoot  and  ride  and  play  games  with  them,  and 
yet  to  keep  well  aloof  from  familiarity;  to  keep 
constantly  informed  of  their  doings  at  home  and 
abroad,  and  yet  not  to  appear  to  pry,  or  to  be 
suspicious;  to  be  called  upon  for  advice  m  the 
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this  kin?  TS^i  IT*^'  ^  "^  P^^t'o"  of 

^Z^^      i     ^  "^  8<^  fortune  to  be  his 
wmI-™,  «  ^T°*'  ~°'**=*  ^itt  them.    It 

"^'    A  passer-by  near  one  of 
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the  carriages  asked  an  Irishman  sitting  inside 
whose  funeral  it  was.  "Shure  an'  I  dunno," 
was  the  reply,  "I'm  only  in  for  the  roide." 

However,  my  host  and  others  like  him  are  not 
looking  for  sympathy  and  not  stopping  to  think 
often  whether  their  work  ia  appreciated  or  not, 
so  long  as  the  British  Babu:>  in  Parliament  do 
not  interfere  with  tJiem.  They  probably  real- 
ize,  as  do  all  men  who  do  the  hard  work  of  the 
world,  that  the  ladder  on  which  the  angels  de- 
scend is  usually  set  up  in  a  stony  place,  as  it  was 
in  the  time  of  Jacob.  I  have  no  brief  for  this 
civil  service  l  *  the  Britbh  in  India,  and  my  praise 
will  piobably  never  reach  their  ears,  but  I  cannot 
forbear  the  expression  of  my  admiration  for 
some  of  the  residents,  political  agents,  judges, 
commissioners,  and  deputy  commissioners  I  met 
and  saw  at  work  there.  They  are  doing  delicate, 
difficult,  and  dangerous  work,  with  a  coolness, 
devotion,  and  uprightness  unequalled  and  unap- 
proached  by  anything  I  have  ever  seen  else- 
where in  the  world,  and  withal  without  the 
slightest  attempt  to  advertise  themselves.  If  I 
were  in  such  a  position,  I  should  be  made  cyni- 
cal, indeed,  by  some  of  the  snap  criticism  from 
travellers  and  politicians,  and  from  the  Oxford 
and  Cambridge  Babus  from  England  and  else- 
where.   . 
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We  Westemm  a«  not  the  sole  p^geny  of 

w^  po«.ble  du«ste«;  but  some  criticf  f,oni  the 

stlS^r  ""''"'^  ''''^*'  ^-^  tested  and 
e™S^  J'*^  "PP"^'''  ^  l>«'ven;  and  the  more 
cmde  and  unkempt  the  civm«.tion  they  repZ 

doLr'!!f^r°"^.^^  '"^'^*''°°''  ^""^  "bout  a 
^A       °f«ve  princes,  and  the  story  of 
some  of  these  visits  it  wiU  be  a  pleasure  to  teU 
and  I  reg,«t  that  I  have  not  spacj  kZ.  ' 

of^JT"^''^  ""°  ^"^^y  ^  *^^  "^tive  state 
rf  Baroda  was  our  fi«t  e^rience  of  «ilway 

taivelmjidia.    The  tram  was  to  leave  a  l2 
before  eight  o'cloek  in  the  morning,  and  the  S 
J*y  statbn  wa.  at  some  distant  away     ?he 
bearer  with  buUock-carts  piled  high  i&  l" 
^ge^t  off  before  dawn.    We  had^ordS  il 

^o  hTl^      ""^r  °°  conveyances  of  any  kmd. 
no  knowledge  on  the  part  of  any  one  at  the  bote 
Uat  we  were  to  leave,  or  that  cJbs  were  wanS 
and  no  mclmation  to  solve  the  problem     I 
seemed  to  strike  the  hotel  servant  as  prepos 

to  catch  the  tram  we  had  planned  to  go  by. 
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We  diacovered  after  some  months  in  India, 
that  the  Oriental  way  is  to  make  a  pilgrimage 
to  the  railway  station,  settle  down  quietly  on  the 
platform,  or  at  some  conirenient  pkoe  near  by, 
cook,  eat,  bathe,  enjoy  the  excitement  of  incom- 
ing and  outgoing  trains,  not  infrequently  to  try 
to  bargain  with  the  ticket-seller  as  to  the  price 
of  tickets,  on  the  assumption  that  by  holding 
off  for  some  hours  they  may  be  had  cheaper, 
and  thus  to  get  away  gradually  somewhere 
within  twenty-four  hours  of  the  time  one  ar^ 
rives  at  the  station.  To  pull  out  your  watch, 
call  a  cab,  and  get  to  the  train  you  intend  to 
go  by,  and  all  within  an  hour,  seems  to  them 
like  rushing  to  the  theatre  to  see  the  curtain  go 
up,  and  then  leaving. 

It  may  be  impossible  to  hurry  the  East  along 
large  administrative  lines,  but  it  is  a  mistake  to 
suppose  that  at  a  pinch  the  determined  traveller 
with  some  power  o'  imperative  gesture,  and  a 
comprehensive  vocabulary  of  the  monosyllabic 
expletives  which  England  has  taught  the  mean- 
ing of  to  all  the  tribes  of  earth,  cannot  prick  this 
inertia  into  obedient  and  rapid  motion.  At  any 
rate  I  claim  to  have  done  so,  not  once  but  many 
times.  The  climate  is  ill  adapted  to  sudden  vio- 
lent expenditures  of  heat,  whether  in  the  form  of 
rhetoric  or  gesticulation,  and  the  consequent  open- 
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Eas^  on  a  small  scale,  without  undue  risl^ 

arediviSbtL"™^'  "  ^'^  ^"'^''"'  drains 
WW.  fhl  .^  <:onipartments  for  four  peraons 
with  the  seats  facing  the  sides,  and  not  ETd 
of  the  tmm.  We  usuaUy  had  one  of  Ze  tJ 
ou^elves.  and  with  your  folding-tableld  2b 
;n   t7'  rP^y  ''^  'nineml  water,  and  rm^' 

At  n«ht  these  long  seats  are  widened  by  draw- 
2«»em  out  slighUy.  your  bedding  is  pu^^ 
them,  and  I  have  tmvelled  manyZhtsl  »l,° 

.c^u^ttrw^lsr^-^/s 

"  not  the  verdict  of  many  tmveUers   I  kn!! 
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<»aes,  bedding,  table,  chair,  bags  of  all  wrts  and 
aises,  food  and  water,  spirit-lamp  and  night- 
lantern,  cameras,  sticks  and  umbrellas,  hold-alls, 
pillows,  etc.,  etc.,  you  feel  prepared  to  go  on,  or 
stop,  or  to  cope  with  any  emergency.  These 
various  impedimenta  accumulate  gradually.  If 
you  deviate  at  all  from  the  main  lines  of  travel 
you  discover  that  there  isino  sending  out  to  buy 
a  pen,  or  ink,  or  a  chair,  or  a  hot-water  bottle, 
or  medicine,  or  a  white  tie,  or  what  not  that  you 
have  forgotten;  and  not  infrequently  medicine, 
or  hot-water,  or  a  lantern,  or  towels  makes  the 
difference  between  discomfort,  and  even  illness, 
and  comfort  And  moreover  the  man  or  woman 
who  takes  any  risk  of  being  ill  in  India,  and  it  is 
a  trying  place,  will  be  fully  recompensed  and 
severely  punished.  It  is  expected  that  you  will 
travel  in  this  caravan  fashion.  There  are  coo- 
lies innumerable  everywhere,  and  the  more  you 
have  the  more  autocratic  and  authoritative  is 
your  bearer,  and  the  more  consideration  he  re- 
ceives. 

When  we  were  later  the  guests  of  His  Highness 
the  Maharana  of  Udaipur,  I  saw  a  number  of 
tents  pitched  near  the  palace,  and  asked  what 
they  were.  I  was  told  that  the  daughter  of  the 
prince  was  visiting  him,  she  being  the  wife  of 
the  Maharaja  of  Jodhpur  whose  capital  was  not 
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v«7  far  away.    For  her  ten  day,' yWt  to  her 

fire  hundred  people!  So  although  our  c.^° 
J«ked  rather  fuU  when  we  enteS  it  to  S^fS 
Baroda.  ,t  was  reaUy  a  trifling  .upply  of^lZ 

mthisknd.  In  most  of  the  carriages  is  a  MnaU 
compartment  for  native  servants  nerto  theZ" 
^compartment  and  opening  bto  it.  ^JTJ^ 
bearer  «  not  only  servant  but  inten,«ter  Ch" 

TTJirr-T  •""'  *"•'''•"  «o.be^e^ML° 
you  want  fruit  or  tea  or  water,  and  to  adc  ques- 
tions for  you  m  regard  to  time-tables.  tiAets 
-U  J^tions.  and  other  matters  inJid!^ t* 

a^l  '  "  TT^  ^y  **  ""^''y  companies, 
as  by  eveiybody  else  in  India,  that  he  mCS 

n  "?  ::\  '^^-^^on  dose  at  Zid^ 
At  the  hoteb,  he  sleeps  outside  your  door.  wh« 
you  vurt  he  finds  a  pkce  wit4.  «jach  of  tS 
no«  of  clapping  hands,  and  as  he  has  ne^r 

would  not  know  what  to  do  with  tiiem  if  they 

rt^'iJ;.^^^-°'^---^-y-<i'-- 

a„T^*  '^^''y/aws  botii  for  native  servants 
and  for  tiie  natives  are  cheap,  and  in  this  land 
of  pJgnmages,  these  cheap  t«in  journeys  are 
verypopukr.    Here  at  any  rate  the  ^^^^ol 
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caate  prejudices  u  softened,  and  one  sees  car- 
riage after  carriage  jammed  full  of  men,  women, 
and  children,  their  bedding,  their  pots  and  pans, 
and  all  that  is  theirs,  and  the  more  that  can  crowd 
into  one  carriage  the  happier  they  seem  to  be. 
Many  times  I  have  seen  carriages  only  half  full 
while  others  were  overcrowded,  and  I  have  asked 
if  all  the  carriages  were  for  the  same  destination, 
merely  to  satisfy  myself  that  these  people  were 
really  crowding  themselves  voluntarily. 

This  question  of  the  treatment  of  the  natives 
in  railway  trains  is  often  referred  to,  and  many 
are  the  anecdotes  one  hears  of  the  bad  manners 
and  roughness  both  of  En^uh  travellers  and 
English  railway  management.  My  experience  of 
travel  was  comparatively  limited,  though  I  cov- 
ered between  seven  and  eight  thousand  miles, 
and  journeyed  from  end  to  end,  and  twice  clean 
across  India.  Once  or  twice  native  gentlemen 
travelled  in  the  same  carriage,  when  I  was  alone, 
and  I  never  saw  any  rudeness  except  on  the  part 
of  the  minor  native  railway  officials  to  tiavdlers 
of  their  own  race.  Once,  sometime  after  mid- 
night, I  saw  an  English  officer  pile  out  of  his 
carriage  in  his  pajamas  and  slippers  and  soundly 
berate  a  native  official  who  was  bullying  a  third- 
class  native  woman  passenger. 
The  manners  and  habits  of  even  the  better 
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with  fl>«i«  T»  •  .  ~*"Hi  "»  we  Mme  cairuffe 
!T  ™"-  .1  »  to  be  remembered  in  thi,  con- 
n~bon  that  it  i.  of  aU  te.U  the  «ve«.t  Tt^Z 

awiMUtah.    Even  m  his  own  country,  hiareceiv 
uie  most  fngid.  the  most  erinaceous.    On  the 

We  amved  at  Baroda  in  the  early  evening 
Late  m  the  afternoon  as  I  was  looking  outT^* 
a  p  rture  that  many  times  since  I  hafe  rj^ 

aiatlcould  not  imprison  with  brush  or  pSIS 

£1  t?f 'h^i*^  ''''  r  "'""^^  °o  doubt  to 

1^  m  ner  aeep  red  san,  one  hand  on  hpr 

h.p.  the  other  shading  her  eyes  as  she  wa^i' 


4!  ^ 
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■Utue  of  India  talk,  we  »hr:ll  know  many  things 
that  no  one  has  told  ua. 

When  we  left  our  carriage  at  the  station  at 
Baroda,  we  were  instantly  swallowed  up  in  a 
pushing,  hagglin;;,  gesticulating  mass  of  brown 
arms  and  legs,  with  turbans  bouncing  about  on 
top  of  them,  whom  our  bearer  dealt  with  as 
though  they  were  troublesome  insects;  shortly 
there  was  silence  and  order,  and  several  emis- 
saries from  His  Highness  the  Maharaja  Gaekwar 
of  Baroda  greeted  us  on  his  behalf,  showed  us  to 
our  carriage,  and  we  were  driven  away;  later  a 
procession  of  bullock-carts  followed  with  the 
luggage,  Heera  Tall  making  himself  felt  as  was 
his  wont  when  our  importance  and  our  comfort 
were  to  be  explained,  no  doubt  with  help  6om 
his  imagination,  to  those  who  were  to  serve  us. 
We  all  have  our. idiosyncrasies  as  guests  no 
doubt.    Personally  I  care  very  little  what  kind 
of  a  bed  I  am  given  because  I  can  sleep  anywhere 
and  on  almost  anything;  I  have  more  than  once 
nodded  in  a  dentist's  chair  and  on  horseback; 
but  an  open  fire  in  my  room  delights  me,  a  good 
tub  and  plenty  of  water  and  towels,  a  well- 
furnished  writing-table,  these  seem  to  me  indis- 
pensable; and  if  in  addition  I  find  a  book  or  two 
worth  reading  that  I  have  not  read,  my  happiness 
is  complete  and  I  consider  my  host  an  accom- 
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Pjijhed  provider.    But  tW  ...    -vifle,  »o  your 
On«atolho.t.    He tUte. you/. or.  n,a,r^ 

and  two  .tandmg  on  the  fo^.t-u.^rd  K„;„d.  ,  . 
put.  .whole  houae  at  your  d^po..,  .i^  71,: 

wan  JTT  "  %«"^'"^'>--  -hen  .,.,  .Z 
2^,  and  one  of  your  ho.f,  o,.  „  .ffiei,  or 

inteipreter     He  does  not  take  you  to  the  olav 

SLlt  ^"""^i-^  to  give  you  an  ent^^ 
tamment  u  your  own  drawnur-room-  he  oJTr. 
h«  athlete,  and  w«rtle«.  SST^e^  a^*^ 

temple.,  palaces.  «;hool..  ho.pital.  are  cZ.' 
and  n«dy  for  you  to  in.pect;  C^L^Z  X 
out  for  you  to  review;  hi.  cheetah,  and  «^ 

2  ^  dl^'K^'T  ^  ^^  ^-  "  day'sTunZ 
K  i?u  T:  *""  «'«PJ»°t».  l»is  wonderful  wS 
buUocks.  his  rtable  of  ho«e..  aU  th«  a»  a1 
yourd«posal.  I/youareinte^stedb^yo^aU 
of  these  thing.,  he  i.  the  more  delighteTfo  We 

St^'  ""^.^t*  r^  eager^t  you  shodJ 
TEuTfrT'  ^^P-^-l-himandtho* 
for  other  vuuts.  that  you  should  consider  tiT 
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M  a  factor,  permit  tune  to  tyrannize  over  jroup 
inclinations.  Why  not  stay  on  a  month  with 
him,  and  let  these  other  matters  regulate  and 
adjust  themselves?  This  is  a  much  to  be  de- 
sired characteristic  b  a  host  to  be  sure,  but  one 
sometimes  wonders  if  it  does  not  prove  an  awk- 
ward thing  when  matters  of  business,  of  diplo- 
macy, of  administration  are  to  the  fore. 

The  Maharaja  of  Baroda,  or  to  give  him  his 
official  title.  His  Highness  Maharaja  Sir  Sayaji 
Eao  Gaekwar  of  Baroda,  G.  C.  S.  I.,  governs  a 
State  of  some  eight  thousand  five  hundred  square 
miles,  an  area  slightly  larger  than  Massachusetts, 
with  a  population  of  two  millions,  and  revenues 
of  something  over  four  million  dollars.  My  first 
meeting  with  him  in  his  summer  palace  revealed 
a  man  about  five  feet  sis  m  height,  heavily  built, 
but  light  on  his  feet  and  graceful  of  movement, 
and  dressed  in  fine  white  muslin.  He  speaks 
both  English  and'French,  has  been  twice  around 
the  world,  knows  Europe  and  the  United  States 
well,  and  is  educating  his  sons,  one  in  England, 
and  one  at  Harvard  University.  He  a,  or  as- 
sumed that  mental  attitude  for  my  benefit,  a 
frank  admirer  of  American  institutions  and  the 
American  people,  and  hinted  guardedly  that  if 
ever  a  change  came  in  the  government  of  India 
it  might  be  somewhat  along  American  lines,  of 
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a  fcde»tion  of  state,  under  a  central  govern- 

Je  educated  and  inteUigent  Indians,  thatihe  «^ 

S^!,t    ^.P~P'*'  ^"^  ""'d  *^t  they  weiTdt 
liked  by  hU  people  largely  tlm>ugh  i«.o™n« 

:;pr^"j'*H?^  r  r ^*^  ^«^-" 

It  u..  that  an  autocrat  was  possible  and  permissi! 

f^™'    -I  !^*  °°*  y*'"  introduced  social  re- 
forms,  interfered  in  their  daily  lives    w!d  Z 
change  their  customs,  insisted  up^Ialte^^,^ 
J^^'- ---«-.  hygienic  ^t!:L  Jn 
tered,  m  short,  upon  a  detailed  reguLtion  of  tiSr 

^o^r  ^?  •*"•'  •"'°*-  aSTthTouSS 
world  then  autocracy  was  unbearable  and  in,! 
possible,  and  that  the  people  must  be  riven  a 
vo-m  their  owrj  government,  when  their^ml! 
and''di^.r^'"'"-"--"'--estigated 
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He  spoke  freely  of  Uie  ignorance  of  the  people 
he  governed,  and  said  that  even  his  own  relatives 
disapproved  of  his  travelling  and  of  his  eating 
witii  strangers.    He  admitted,  owing  to  religious 
views,  daily  habits  of  eating,  drinking,  and  bath- 
ing, the  fine  web  of  custom  and  tradition  which 
holds  the  Hindus  in  its  meshes  every  hour  of 
the  day,  that  intercourse  and  sympathy  with 
foreigners  was  not  easy.    He  thought  political 
autonomy  to  be  a  long  way  o£f,  but  agam  re- 
verted  to  an  expression  of  the  feeling,  that  prog- 
less  might  be  faster  if  the  British  ^ere  more 
sympathetic,  more  trusting. 

That  is  always  tiie  master  thought,  the  irri- 
tant factor,  the  beginning  and  the  end  of  aU  the 
scores  of  conversations  I  have  had  witii  die  edu- 
cated Indians,  this  criticism  of  tiie  cold,  stolid 
self-sufficiency  of  tiie  British.    The  Indians  do 
not  realize  tiiat  they  are  not  alone  in  this  feeling, 
that  Frenchmen.. Germans,  Irishmen,  Ameri- 
cans aU  say  tiie  same,  tiiat  it  is  the  major  defect 
of  their  great  quaHties.    One  can  hardly  expect 
the  Oriental  to  hold  the  bahince  true  in  these 
matters  when  so  few  of  die  Occidental  critics 
have  been  able  to  do  so.    Pew  of  us  are  big 
enough  to  judge  others  by  tiieir  superiorities 
rather  tiian  by  tiieir  weaknesses  and  littlenesses. 
Poke  fun  at  tiie  weaknesses  if  you  lil;e,  that  is 
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the  salt  of  life,  that  sense  that  we  are  all  „f 

if  ;<>  ♦!,-  ,        "8"»i  But  never  fonret  that 

not^rSfti'r""''^''^^*^^-^ 
J  pLt  ™'  ""^  ^-^^  -^-  ^^y  ^^^^^^^ 

Our  days  were  fuU  at  Baroda.    The  AM.  « 
signed  to  us  turned  out  to  beVBmW  f" 

-n  r««nUy  returned  fre^  ^f  u^"  £^ 
where  he  had  be^n  *»,»  ^  .    ^°''*<*  otates. 

prince,  »7hr?iTrh"°  1 ""  ^™« 

my  ardent  curiosity  whiVl,  k«  -T      ^     ' 

of  ♦!,«  u      J       ^'       '*^'^  began  with  a  review 

tourist  and  seeinWnJ^  ""^  ^"'^^  *«  a 

°°  **"^  India  as  a  guest. 


H- 
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Baroda  b  policed  and  lighted,  the  streets  are 
watered,  there  is  a  good  supply  of  water  brought 
into  this  city,  which  has  a  population  of  over 
one  hundred  thousand,  from  a  kke  eighteen 
miles  away,  the  schools  are  weU  attended,  the 
hospitab  dean,  and  the  jail  governed  in  most 
humane  fashion,  the  prisoners  being  all  kept  at 
work  at  carpet,  or  rug;  or  basket,  or  rope  making. 
I  visited  a  model  farm .  where  experiments  are 
being  made  in  cotton  growing,  tobacco  grow- 
mg,  breedmg  of  silk-worms,  and  where  I  saw  a 
guava  orchard,  and  English  vegetables,  cabbage, 
cauliflower,  and  tomatoes  growing. 

Next  to  my  gallop  with  Captain  Pathak's  cav- 
alry, the  visit  to  a  native  village  at  some  distance 
from  Baroda  gave  me  as  much  pleasure  as  any- 
thing. Part  of  the  way  we  went  in  a  carriage, 
and  the  last  part  of  the  way  over  the  rougher 
roads,  m  a  bullock-cart  drawn  by  a  pair  of  the 
famous  white  bullocks.  We  were  greeted  on 
our  arrival  by  the  whole  village,  with  the  im- 
portant men  at  their  head.  They  conducted 
me  to  a  covered-in  space  with  a  table  and  chair, 
and  the  fathers  of  the  village  sat  cross-legged 
on  the  floor  in  front  of  me.  The  head  men  of 
tiiese  villages  are  often  office-holders  by  heredity; 
in  thb  particular  case  no  one  could  remember 
when  a  representative  of  this  man's  family  had 
not  been  head  man.    The  village  seemed  to  be 
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-«  kept,  and  r^:°'"'^"'*^«'«'—ts 
It  should  be  recaUed  to  the  readier  Jn  »i,- 

^zta.r  ^  ''•^--^^^erj^eit 

towns  and  a  huge  agricultural  population  self 
govermnent  was  higUy  develop^  in  i  vU 

vjuages  with  a  free  hand  to  govern  themselves 
^e  mdmns  of  those  days  enjoyed  mo^^^J 
nghts  more  control  over  thei  village  affZ 
^d.d  the  viUagers  of  Europe.  who^ZTy' 
P^s  were  litUe  better  than  serfs.  V^en7Z 
«h  rule  came,  with  its  strong  cental  ^vem- 
ment.  vJkge  government  naturally  dSinS 
SslfT"  iT'^'  '^"  inte^sted'^in  Se^ 

ava  and  crimmal  cases,  and  learned  to  lea^  upon 
the  central  government.  ^ 

In  Baroda.  the  Gaekwar  is  attempting  to  make 

duced.  and  I  asked  the  assembly  b  front  of  me 
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their  opmion  about  it;  with  the  exception  of  two 
elders  who  seemed  unenthusiastic,  the  others 
thought  It  wise.  When  I  arose  to  go  out.  to  walk 
about  m  the  viUage.  wreaths  of  flowers  were 
hung  about  my  neck,  two  bouquets  were  pre- 
sented to  me,  and  I  was  given  betal  leaf  and 
rardamon  seed,  which  are  not  bad  chewing,  by 
the  way.  ^     ' 

I  visited  the  boys'  school  and  the  girk'  school, 
and  m  both  places  they  were  drawn  up  m  line 
to  smg  to  me.  I  was  aUowed  to  enter  two  or 
three  dweUings.  rough  square  mud  huts  they 
were,  with  cows,  chickens,  ducks  walking  about 
m  the  compound,  and  aU  with  cakes  of  cow-dung 
diymg  on  the  walls  and  on  the  ground,  this 
iHsmg  their  fuel,  and  consequently  a  robbeiy  of 
the  knd  of  its  natural  fertilizer;  but  there  seems 
to  be  no  remedy  for  this  in  a  land  of  no  natural 
fuel. 

At  the  weU.  which  seems  to  be  a  sort  of  vil- 
lage  meeting-place,  like  the  railway  station  at 
tram-bme,  or  a  popular  comer  grocery  in  a  smaU 
New  EngUnd  town,  or  the  Indian  trader's  store 
on  one  of  our  Indian  reservations,  the  women 
were  coming  and  gomg.  filling  their  earthen  or 
brass  or  beU-metal  jars.  Each  one  lets  down  the 
rope,  each  one  draws  it  up.  fills  her  receptacle, 
and  walks  away  balancing  her  burden  on  her 
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itteuf i;%:f'"r'u''  '^''*'  *^««  ««"-  »t 
ine  weus  „,  fodm,  ^h^he,  it  be  these  face-con 

%  »  .aptW  into  U»  ..™,  ZZ,  whS^ 

"if.  ?P  «»  """"lie  .y«p.thiL'rfXTi" 

tte  cUdren  cry  owr  hurls  tl„i  ft.v  dM  „^ 

SiiT".'"''  -'» ""  ^"^'^ 

uiacovered  that  they  have  a  vote  valup  ur,A  tu 
advertisbg  phaanth«.pist  di^^ve^^C'  ^^ 
posters  they  make!  ^ 

never  seen  happier  people  than  some  of  the 
Ghurka  and  Sikh  soldiers,  and  the  people  t 
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many  of  the  villages  m  India.  Life  is  hard,  to 
be  sure,  but  life  everywhere  is  hard,  if  it  is  not 
soft,  and  as  for  that,  I  have  never  seen  people 
anywhere  so  unhappy,  so  little  to  be  envied,  as 
those  who  belong  to  the  soft  tribe,  whether  m 
India  or  in  New  York.  I  left  this  litUe  village 
of  Gora  with  garlands  of  flowers  around  my 
neck,  with  bouquets  in  my  hands,  my  mouth 
full  of  seeds,  attempting  to  reply  to  the  many 
and  profound  salaams  with  the  courtesy  and 
dignity  they  merited. 

Another  day  we  were  shown  His  Highness's 
jewels.    One  diamond,  a  pendant  to  the  great 
necklace,  is  the  sixth  largest  in  the  worU.  and 
at  one  time  belonged  to  Napoleon  HI.    There 
are  three  peark  said  to  be  valued  at  one  hun- 
dred thousand  dollars  and  a  pearl  necklace  well 
known  all  over  the  world  to  those  interested  in 
precious  stones.    These  were  merely  the  choicest 
things  m  a  collection  comprising  sapphires,  em- 
eralds, rubies,  and  other  jewels.    There  were 
inlaid  sword  and  dagger  hUts.  and  scabbards 
incrusted  with  precious  stones,  aigrettes  that 
were  showers  of  diamonds,  and  richly  embroi- 
dered coats  and  mantles. 

At  the  stables  we  saw  the  gold  and  silver  gun- 
carriages  and  cannon,  which  contain  each  two 
hundred  and  eighty  pounds  of  gold,  and  which 
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India  has  ever  hoarded  wealth  in  ♦!.•    * 
In  a  land  where  «^n«f  "  *"  '""n- 

no  savings-banks  ,15  C'  "'*''*  *'^"' ''«' 
-ethods^stai  sutive  aX  ~T"'^'  *^*  "^^^ 
butmanyofthesTnrin!!  ^T^'  ''"^  ""^  ">"« 
India  sta'l  crurCr;i^°«'--hn.enin 

when  it  is  in  precious  ,tZ,.      i"*"'*  '^"«' 
lion.  Even  thenar        °    '  ■''''^*^'  «"<«  bul- 

their  necK  ^fa^T'  "f.^  ^  and  around 

-  of  an,  JrS;Cr"^VeS'^^- 
they  do.  in  a  country  where  tL  *^  **" 

to  the  houses,  and  no  iS^^n^?  '"  "^  ^'^'^ 
a  brass  toe-stud  a  e^nZ.,  ?  *'^''  "**  ""^^"^ 
silver  anklet  reprf  Ji  «  """''r^' "'"  *^ 
taken  all  togethH!"  "'*"?"  °'  '^^»'  ""d 
the  famil^The  ;?„?"*  *^'  *"'"'  ^^''^^  «' 

w^.e^p.:^;:rraS^^;''-^-^. 

tories,  Kbrarv  c^2         .        '*  "**^  ^^o™"'- 
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school  had  some  sixty  boys  who  were  bring 
brought  up  quite  apart  from  the  ittate  system  and 
without  state  aid.    The  boys  live  at  the  school, 
and  their  teachers  are  patriotic  volunteers  who 
devote  themselves  to  this  work  for  little  or  no 
recompense.    The  idea  is  to  bring  up  the  boys  in 
their  own  religion,  in  their  own  traditions,  and  to 
make  and  keep  them  Indian.    They  are  taught 
swimming,  wrestling,  club-swinging,  and  other 
ancient  forms  of  exercise,  some  of  which  I  saw 
in  practice.    A  curious  ascetic  idealism  forms 
part  of  their  working  creed.    They  have  their 
own  temple,  study  their  own  literature,  and  are 
taught  their  own  history.    The  head   of  this 
establishment  was  a  gentle-spoken,  highly  edu- 
cated enthusiast,  who  would  have  these  Indian 
youths  prepared  to  work  as  missionaries  to  keep 
India,  India;  and  the  Indians,  Indians,  instead 
of  brown  Britishers  with  bowler-hats,  bad  man- 
ners, a  tinctuw  of  Western  knowledge,  and  hy- 
brid patriotism.    It  was  pathetic,  but  no  man 
who  loves  his  own  can  help  lending  a  little  love 
to  the  fellow  who  loves  his.    It  struck  me  as  a 
forlorn  hope,  but  I  sent  a  small  subscription 
when  I  left.    There  was  no  greed,  no  gain,  no 
personal  ambition  in  it.    Here  was  a  John  the 
Baptist  out  in  this  wilderness,  with  little  more 
to  work  with  than  he  had,  and  a  dream  of  con- 
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verting  three  liundred  millions  to  piety  and  «a. 
tnou-m;  who  could  avoid  lending  a  L7l    ^ 
awtToSr*'  ««og»phiclly.  but  latitude, 

«hooL  There  I  found  a  group  of  athletes  thaf 
opened  my  eyes  to  the  possibiliUe,  of  muscZ 
a  St  ^"'i!  ^'""'*-    The  Ind^s  as 

fiftv  an/  ^'  "'^'^  ^°'^^«  ^^y  *«  «ver  at 
Mty  and  whose  women  are  hamard  and  un 

S^'^r^^^'i    These  wresu3elt,^b 
their  exere«es  for  me.  and  to  my  surprise  I  found 

uubs  and  the  catch-as-catchK»n  bouts  of  wrest- 
W  of  my  youth.  They  also  showed  me  ^t 
Img  m  the  Japanese  fashion,  with  the  W  and 
ann-breakmg  holds  that  we  associate  wS.  ijf 

as  Buddhwm.  and  must  therefore  have  filtered 

When  these  wresUers  lined  up  that  I  might  photo- 

sth  mateirt  r*"'  "''**'.  ''^  ^^'^  ^^^»  «>' 
™a»nal.    If  I  was  surprised,  thev  were 

-ipnsed  too  that  I  could  swin^  dubs,  pky  12 

^e  medjcin^baU.  and  enjoy  riut  of  Ct^ 

How  colos..ny  ignorant  we  aU  are  of  one^. 
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No  other  town  in  India.  I  believe,  has  a  learned 
Indian  musician,  with  an  English  degree  in  music, 
who  conducts  a  school  of  native  music  and  de- 
votes himself  entirely  to  a  revival  of  the  old  in- 
struments and  the  old  music.  Baroda  is  thus  fort- 
unate.   As  a  result  the  musical  instruments,  and 
the  music  and  singing  at  the  entertainment  given 
for  us,  were  classic.    I  admit  that  the  music  it- 
self gave  me  little  pleasure,  though  one  feature 
made  me  see  what  I  had  never  seen  before.    An 
old,  gray-bearded  man,  accompanied  by  three 
or  four  instruments,  including  a  small  drum,  re- 
cited a  long  tale  with  sobs  and  shrieks  and  vio- 
lent gestures.    There  and  then  I  am  sure  I  saw 
the  bard  of  Greece.    Thus  were  handed  down 
the  tales  of  the  Iliad  and  the  Odyssey,  and  this 
particular  old  man  was  capable  of  going  on  for 
hours  without  a  break  and  without  hesitation. 
But  when  you  have  reviewed  cavalry  at  5.S0 
A.  M.  even  a  Greek  bard  telling  of  Achilles  is 
wearisome  after  three-quarters  of  an  hour,  and 
the  listener  has  been  out  of  bed  seventeen  hours. 
Even  at  more  ambitious  performances  I  have 
regretted,  that  the  author  or  translator  of  Psalm 
XCV  has  made  it  appear,  that  "singing,"  and 
"making  a  joyful  noise,"  are  equally  pleasing. 

Following  the  music  the  dancing-girls,  one  of 
them  both  in  face  and  figure  beautiful,  gave  two 


^^ 
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or  three  short  dances  anH  «„»  i 

being  the  story  of  t^  h1d"n  Sr*  ""^  '"^^ 
popular  sport  aU  th«,u.h  toTE^f  ^""f ' '  ^'^^ 
kite,  is  in  desnair.  ^7  '  ""^  '""^  J"" 

It  is  a  gruS^h^   1  recaptured,  and  so  on. 

^  ^^vefsrjrs^n'dr;:;!?'  r^  '-'^••^ 

cal  and  te^siSn^'lT-'^''  «>«  «•-»«•- 
f«>m  neck  S  htl  t  ,P"'^"™«"  ««  clothed 
in  India,  xSea  a;^  T       *  f*°  """"^  «^''''*'»g 

gestive  perforTn^s'  as  at     "''°"'  '"^  ^"S" 
benefit  of  the  uZT  u    l'^,«'^«"'  *«  for  the 

den,ands'.teTrut,"'::^,it:rf'  ""T  '^ 
faction.    I  sunnoc.  •!  !*^eiations  for  its  satis- 

rice  and  id  X  and""-.    '^!^  '  ''"««*^°°  »' 
in  this  co^ecti^;    K        '"'"'''  '^  "'^'^^ting 

-  to  v,srsrL*:,^«»-tworth,  statistic! 

Hanmi.  the  wife  S  L  G^^^'f"^'  '"'^  ^r 
most  beautiful  woman  I  ^^inll'Jl'^u*^' 
to  us  of  her  chi]tl«.n  j?u  •  ^"''  *°<*  **^ked 
land  and  ii  tii?  *"'*  ?"^  ^""^tio"  in  Eng. 

ested  in  fi,^  I      ,     .*™-     She  was  much  inter- 
ested m  the  local  schools  and  hospitals,  and  Z 
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Mi 


reforms  of  her  husband,  and  seemed  to  be.  in 
spite  of  her  soft  eyes  and  gentle  speech,  a  master- 
ful person  with  a  mind  of  her  own,  and  far,  far 
away,  from  the  type  of  secluded,  uneducated 
women  which  is  the  rule  m  India.    The  surprise 
of  her  visit  to  America  had  been  our  women. 
She  thought  them  bold  and  noisy  and  lacking 
in  gentleness.    Even  her  evident  leaning  toward 
our  many  other  radical  departures  in  politics 
and  in  society  did  not  pardon,  in  her  estimation, 
what  seemed  to  her  the  'vulgar  shrillness  and 
ostentatious  independence  of   our   wives   and 
daughters.    As  we  were  leavmg  she  showed  me 
a  mounted  tiger  she  had  shot.    When  I  expressed 
my  admiration,  perhaps  with  a  little  surprise,  she 
said:  "Oh,  you  think  we  Hindu  women  cannot 
be  sportsmen!"    I  knew  better  than  that.    He 
who  knows  anything  of  Indian  history  knows  that 
India  has  had  her  Joan  of  Arc,  not  once,  but 
many  times,  and  that  the  Indian  women  have 
sacrificed  themselves,,  not  in  twos  and  threes,  but 
in  hecatombs,  for  their  country. 

His  Highness's  Aide,  who  was  unwearying 
in  his  intelligent  attentions,  and  who  even  pre- 
pared us  a  dinner  with  his  own  hands,  such  as  a 
Brahman  might  eat,  and  sent  it  over  to  our  bun- 
galow, was  a  type  of  Indian  very  puzzling  to  deal 
with,  I  should  think.    He  was  a  man  of  strong 
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lu  of  wK  t    ^^'"i"^°  '""''^^  the  same  office 

uucker  than  they  are  upon  other  men. 

He  was.  as  are  aU  the  Indians  of  his  tyne  moH 
erate  m  manner,  soft  of  sneeoh  aJll    ^^'  • 
dignation.  The^  arJiSS'^STrot 
opportunity.withnoexereiseforTSI  ;!^r 

th^  i  tt  I  "r -'^  "^  ^"^"  •-'"'^'  -d 
'  cnaie   at   the   situation.    He   was   m„«i. 

amused  nt  ♦!.».  ; **   much 

mused  at  the  ignorance  of  India  he  met  with 
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ning  and  the  Catholicism  of  a  Spanish  peasant, 
and  yet  both  claim  to  be  Christians! 

It  is  Sunday.  Two  green  lizards  dart  back  and 
forth  on  the  wall  before  me.  On  a  tree  outside 
the  window  a  monkey  is  watching  me  with  inter- 
est and  with  occasional  gestures  and  waggings  of 
the  head,  that  might  easily  be  interpreted  as  indi- 
cating contempt  for  my  sedentary  occupation, 
and  an  invitation  to  join  him  in  his  brisker  and 
healthier  arboreal  athUtics.  What  a  difference 
between  us:  I  am  wondering  if  my  ancestors  had 
tails,  while  he  is  enjoying  his.  My  thoughts  are 
far  away  from  Baroda,  and  the  lizards  and  the 
monkey. 

I  see  John  P.  Shorter,  who  is,  let  us  say,  a 
stove  and  hardware  merchaut  in  Kansas  City. 
He  has  breakfasted  on  fried  beefsteak,  fried  po- 
tatoes, hot  bread  and  coffee,  and  also  fish-balls, 
for  his  wife  has  a  strain  of  the  Brahman  blood  of 
New  England  in  her  veins.  He  has  on  his  un- 
comfortable Sunday  clothes.  His  wife  is  over- 
dressed, and  wears  a  hat  which  has  cost  a  dis- 
proportionate amount  of  the  monthly  income. 
The  children  look  stiffened  and  starched.  Their 
clothes  and  their  food,  and  what  will  be  thrown 
away  of  the  latter  by  the  Irish  servant-girl,  repre- 
sent the  revenue  of  a  whole  Indian  village  for  a 
month.  They  are  grumbling  at  the  high  cost  of 
living,  and  John  P.  mitigates  the  cost  of  his  wife's 
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wnere  John  P.  has  a  pew  in  the  centre  aisfo  a 
.maU  sJver-ph.ted  name-pkte.  wir- Jot  P 
Shorter"  on  it.  marks  hU  possession  of  a  ^  ^• 

KBows  him.    There  are  few  or  no  strangers  anrf 

a  Club.    There  are  no  poor  or  friendless  or  un- 
kempt  persons  present.    They  would  be  al  out 

Th«  Occidental  armngement  for^he  woi-shin 
of  God. «  financially  and  socially  much  tbT^me 

Sxfori  Th^  *  '^  ''"''^  **  ^^^^fe**  College. 
toW  ht  h  '"^'"  P""°P"y  ^P*'''^  to  him  afd 
told  hm  he  was  not  to  sing.  "This  is  the  house 
of  God.  he  replied,  "and  I  am  only  ,0^^? 
the  worship."  "House  of  God!"  i^atedth^ 
i'Z*tl^'-  "«--«' God. sirr'^^t?; 
s  Magdalen  Chapel!"    Should  John  theW 

of  S  •  '?'  ^'^'^  °'  "^•^  Second  ChoS 
of^^.tmKan««  City,  the  sexton  would  be 

school  m  the  First  Church,  and  the  sec-ede^s  now 
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have  a  church  of  the  same  faith,  but  to  them- 
selves. The  separation  has  left  both  the  congre- 
gations and  the  revenues  of  these  two  bodies,  who 
worship  the  Lord  in  the  beauty  of  holiness,  rat'ier 
lean,  but  the  religious  rivalry  adds  piquancy  to 
the  social  life  of  the  town,  and  nobody  is  offended 
apparently,  much  less  shocked,  by  this  open  rent 
in  the  garment  of  charity. 

This  b  Foreign  Missions  Sunday.  John  P. 
has  given  each  of  the  children  ten  cents,  and  his 
wife  fifty  cents,  and  has  provided  hunself,  in  a 
convenient  pocket,  with  the  amount  which  he 
considers  his  position  in  the  church  and  in  the 
community  demands. 

Four  strikingly  and  modishly  dressed  persons, 
two  men  and  two  women,  in  a  gallery  behind  the 
pulpit,  where  their  latest  discoveries  in  collars, 
ties,  hats,  feathers,  and  blouses  are  ostentatiously 
and  perhaps  provocatively  displayed,  and  who 
are  paid  handsome  salaries  to  outdo  a  similar 
quartette  in  the  First  Church,  and  at  the  same 
time  to  voice  John  P.'s  praise  of  God  for  him, 
arise,  adjust  the  -.^selves  for  the  inspection  of  the 
audience,  and  strike  up: 

"Fn>m  Greenland's  icy  mounUina 
From  India's  coral  strand 


"They  call  us  to  deliver 

Their  land  from  error's  chain." 
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their  teeth,  that:  ^        °  8°'**  '" 

"!*•  '■f'^  "  hi,  blindnew 
Bow.  down  to  wood  Md  .tone  " 

-d  later  a,k.ith  due  enaph^is  the  question: 

«»11  we  who«,oub  .relighted 
%w»don.f„„onhigh.-!'^ 

fWI  we  to  men  benighted 
iie  lamp  o;  life  denjr?" 

p.  inspects  rtZt^nf;'-.  '^''••^'''"> 
her.  and  by  a  natui^rr!.n  ^  ''^°"'  *'"^  "^^^ 
drifts  awa/to  Cl™::;tt  W  u'^"^''*^ 
tel  where  she  saw  on  S,  ^  "  •  *  ^"^'^''^  "o- 
visions  that  Ce  neve/  Z  'f  *"'''  »'*«"«' 

jHij/uU-throatedinSont'JSr,     ^^ 
India,  and  to  Cvlnn       •     .     ^"^^"^and,  and  to 

tette  of  hiiunS  1  -r  w  T" '^  ''^  *«  q""" 

presented  to  "mT^ole*  h""'" '""^"^  ''^"'^'' '' 
tor."  whose  salZtte  ^  >'  '^''^^^^  P«- 
arrears.  ^  ^  "**  "^^y- '«  'wo  months  in 

^     tne  tit*  to  be  looking  at  him.  but  I  am 


iiji 


f  ;ir, 
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not.  I  see  that  preacher  as  though  I  were  seated 
in  the  Second  Church  in  Kansas  City.  I  hear 
his  exaggerated  accounts  of  the  work  done,  and 
its  ever-increasmg  success.  I  hear  the  anecdotes 
picked  for  the  oc  asion,  of  misery  and  want,  and 
a  longing  for  bitter  things  d  la  John  P.  Shorter; 
of  the  rich  rulers  "bowing  down  to  wood  and 
stone,"  men  of  many  wives  and  many  pleasures, 
while  the  peasants  are  bowed  down  and  bent, 
and  burnt  brown  with  the  toil  and  heat. 

I  have  described  something  of  the  actual  situa- 
tion here  where  I  am  a  guest.  Only  yesterday 
afternoon  I  saw  a  Muhammadan  standing  at  sun- 
set on  a  block  of  stone  on  which  he  had  placed 
his  carpet,  m  a  busy  street  filled  with  Hindus 
coming  and  going,  saying  his  prayers  and  making 
repeated  obeisance  toward  Mecca.  Hb  religion 
is  not  only  different,  but  antagonistic  to  the  creed 
and  the  customs  of  the  Hindus,  but  in  Baroda  the 
Gaekwar,  a  Hindu  himself,  imposes  absolute  re- 
ligious tolerance.  I  ask  myself  what  would  hap- 
pen if  mass  were  said  daily  in  the  open  street  in 
Kansas  City. 

The  missionary  m  his  frock-coat  and  white  tie 
gets  hotter  and  hotter  in  this  furnace-heated  at- 
mosphere —  the  furnace  man  is  a  negro.  John 
P.,  despite  his  too  heavy  breakfast  of  fried  beef, 
smiles  benignly  as  he  hears  that  the  cow  is  sacred 
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ftink  what  the  ci^nsu,  o^thT  ^''""° 
gmnting  even  that  thTarafurfof  rr^-'"*' 
would  sav  if  Ao,,  .!  ^^  *•'  Chnstians, 

Baroda     If  thL  •     ^  Maharaja  Gaekwar  of 

"  the  halo,  how  tunefuf  T^i,  ^""^  *"^''* 

evated  the  pihio„  '1  Y^'  *°^  '"'^  «'" 

^  posmon  of  some  of  th««»  i,_».u 

inep.emierDrin™.  o^j  .L  .         *«  niier  is 
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sand  yean,  and  stretches  on  beyond  that  in 
Indian  mythology,  to  the  progenitor  of  the  solar 
race,  the  deified  hero  Rama.  This  prince  bears 
to  the  world  of  Hinduism  a  relation  unique  either 
in  the  East  or  the  West.  He  is  part  Pope,  part 
High  Priest,  part  King.  He  may  even  interfere 
with  Bruhmanical  excommunication ;  and  at  his 
death,  men  who  would  die  rather  than  submit 
to  an  insult  to  their  beards,  shave  their  faces 
clean. 

There  is  no  suspicion  of  representative  govern- 
ment, no  dreams  even  of  the  rights  of  man,  no 
complications  of  electricity,  or  steam,  or  compul- 
sory education,  no  politics,  no  fantastic  hygiene, 
no  patent  foods,  no  fear  of  microbes,  no  fashions 
or  etiquette  of  a  date  later  than  728  A.  D.,  when 
the  history  of  the  present  State  under  the  present 
family  began  by  the  taking  of  the  fortress  of  Cbi- 
tor  by  Bappa;  no  newspapers,  no  news,  except 
the  lazy  gossip  of  the  bazaars;  no  hurry  except 
when  news  is  brought  from  one  of  the  stations  in 
the  hills,  where  men  are  kept  day  and  night  the 
year  round  for  this  purpose,  that  a  black  panther 
or  a  tiger  has  been  seen,  then  the  Maharana  and  a 
retinue  hasten  away;  no  daily  excitement  about 
an  earthquake  in  Japan,  a  revolution  in  Portugal, 
a  change  of  government  in  England,  a  panic  in 
New  York,  a  strike  in  Paris,  or  a  rhetorical  out- 
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home,  h  .  habranH  h    r*  ""''  *°  ''"^'^^  ^u, 
The«fo„.  itl  t  Ud;-    """^  *"  ""thinkable. 

'^"i  have  nothing  toTJth  !^nJ"  ^"""''  *'"' 
whether  of  mmd^orin^ttei  '"''"*''"'^ 

t™^iel:^L^:t?rrTreS:^"'°*«^- 

we  drove  back  to  wall  W^  »  '^^'"' ^*""^ 
«on  an  hour  and  a  half  lalrl""!''. '  ^  ""^  ''*^- 
late.  and  we  finally  J.  '  I     *"^'   '*'  '*"' 

half  after  g^SuT l?"^ ''"!:  '"""  ""^  •* 
hours  of  coSinrfJ^-,  ^'  ""'^  *wenty-nine 
Udaipur  ?rrfe  on  '^  *"^f  *'""«»'*  ^  ^ 
many,  though  I  s^n.**'""^'*'  ^^^'^  ^«« 
meagab  wfi  J^S  ""'  "'**' ''''"°'  which  bids 

^t  of  int^inr^  rvi;;t;;r  ^'^ 

P^veasdisappointingtotherit^LtlS 
the^^teterd1ve;"to'':/^"^^"^«««'-'^« 

'ow.  Of  Which  .e:::r:ro::;?r^i- 


If"! 


il 
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splendid  old  fellow,  gtay-bearded,  with  medals 
on  his  breast  and  a  hunting-knife  in  his  belt, 
greeted  us  at  the  entrance,  and  put  himself  and 
the  household  at  our  service.  The  food,  the 
wines,  the  tobacco,  and  the  service  are  of  the  best, 
and  hearing  me  complain  of  lack  of  exercise,  the 
steward  provides  me  with  a  pony  for  a  ride  before 
breakfast  each  morning.  At  each  meal  he  stands 
in  the  dining-room,  with  an  eye  to  everything,  and 
from  morning  till  night  he  watches  over  our  com- 
fort as  though  we  were  his  children. 

In  the  afternoon  we  are  driven  to  the  lake, 
where  we  take  a  boat  and  are  rowed  to  its  south- 
em  <snd.  We  walk  up  a  path  to  find  ourselves  on 
a  high  terrace  looking  down  upon  a  dusty  plain 
where  hundreds  of  wild  pigs  are  grunting,  squeal- 
ing, quarrelling  as  they  are  fed.  Here  we  make 
our  bow  to  our  host.  He  had  just  come  in  from 
a  panther  hunt.  Every  afternoon  when  he  is  at 
home  he  b  present  at  the  feeding  of  these  wild 
boars.  He  was  standing  with  a  circle  of  his  cour- 
tiers behind  him,  and  a  mediseval-looking  figure 
he  was,  a  sword  in  his  left  hand,  a  long  hunting- 
knife  in  his  belt,  and  those  about  him  all  in  hunt- 
ing tunics  and  boots.  He  was  a  slender,  wiry- 
looking  man  of  about  sixty,  well  preserved  and 
athletic,  with  nothing  of  ihe  pallid  hue  of  the 
puzzled  thinker  in  his  look,  and  a  deep  scar 
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^^i^^Zn^^7L'?'"t'  r'  *''-«''  the 

ter  repeated:  "H^  Hfetf  "'''"  '^'  '"**'?«- 
hospitality  to  thank  2m  fo?-"'^'  ^""  '"'^^  "« 
justamvil."  This  Z  !!.""**  ^°"^*^«'«>°Jy 
""e  on  my  mettle  !1tT.  *°  ""*"?»  *«  put 

^a^^fwith^l^rrp^'-e^J^^^^^^^ 

white  towew  of  the  hC!     .         °  *he  gleaming 

lake,  and  said    "xtK^^  ^'^''^'"^  *« 
glimpse  of  this  is  a  tir     j    highness  that  one 
We  L  some  f^^frXt^'^  of  hospitality." 
-«  and  then  tt^S  to  ^o  ^^^^""^^  -<»  hunt- 
one  of  the  suite  came  X;  uf  an7'"  '"^«' 
when  the  interpreter  ZTk^J         we  returned. 
His  Highness  S^  CouS"  "  "'^  "*  *hat 
I  was  to  stay  as  W  as  S ^^"^7^**^'  *** 
j^^rp^ter.  Ls  oorn'mldSt':;' o^^* '''l  "^^ 
had  everything  we  wanted.     *"  ^ '"^ '*  that  we 

"e  IS  a  conservative  of  fl,«  ~. 
prince.    He  speaks  nrEnlnrT**""^'*'^ 
never  leaves  fodia  wiH  ^  .*"  '*'"  "^  1'^. 

the  new-fangledtil  ^2.T^'  "^  ^'^  ^'^ 

^nphotographed^^STd-V-tS^S 
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and  dignified  in  his  demeanor.  There  was  an 
atmosphere  of  far-off,  by-gone  times  on  the  ter- 
race that  afternoon.  It  was  as  though  I  had 
dreamed  myself  back  into  the  Middle  Ages.  He 
and  his  customs  and  habits  and  opinions  are 
passing  away,  leaving  him  a  lonely  figure  in  a 
fussy  world,  but  he  remains  unmoved,  unchanged, 
disdainful.  Now  as  I  look  back  and  remember 
India,  he  stands  out  easily  as  the  first  gentleman 
there,  and  upon  the  whvle  the  most  impressive 
figure  I  saw  in  all  the  East. 

When  he  heard  that  at  the  great  Durbar,  the 
Viceroy  was  to  ride  in  front,  and  on  the  elephant 
beside  him  was  to  ride  a  woman,  his  wife,  he 
declined  to  ride  behind  a  woman,  and  sent  his 
elephant,  gorgeously  caparisoned,  but  with  an 
empty  howdah.  In  these  days  when  every  man 
is  either  nursing  or  courting  a  constituency  of 
some  sort;  when  books  are  written,  and  news- 
papers are  printed,  and  speeches  are  made,  and 
sermons  are  preached  ever  with  an  eye  to  cireu- 
lation  or  popidarity;  when  weighing  down  the 
words  and  thoughts  of  every  man's  brain,  except 
the  tiniest  minority,  is  the  dull  dead  weight  of 
its  possible  effect  upon  a  selfish  and  superficial 
mediocrity;  when  both  men  and  women  trim 
their  sails  shiveringly  at  the  bare  thought  of  being 
blacklisted  socially  or  politically  or  morally,  it  is 
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"freshing,  it  is  even  awesome,  to  meet  a  man 
whose  only  constituency  is  his  own  soul!    I  am 

toward  Udaipur  ere  long,  before  we  take  many 
more  along  the  path  we  are  following.     We  mav 
have  better  sewers,  but  I  doubt  if  we  have 
more  moral  courage,  for  it  takes  some  moral 
courage  to  stand  up  to  the  empire  which  governs 
one  m  every  five  of  the  human  race,  and  more 
ftan  one  m  every  five  square  mfles  of  the  habita- 
bte  globe,  and  to  stand  alone.    But  the  British 
hke  th«  man  far  better.  I  make  no  doubt,  than 
those   whetiier  from  India  or  from  any  other 
country  who  bend  to  them,  agree  with  them, 
flatter  them,  and  who  mutikte  their  pride  to 
become  eunuchs  of  patriotism,  whose  cJpital  is 
Paris,  and  whose  creed  is  cosmopolitanism. 

As  we  were  rewed  back  the  length  of  the  lake, 
the  sun  was  gomg  down,  leaving  a  great  curtain 
of  dark  puT.le  as  a  background  for  the  pakce. 
Th^  buJdmg  stands  on  the  crest  of  a  rid^run- 
nmg  parallel  to  the  lake,  and  a  hundred  feetabove 

tT  T*t'  """^  '°*'"'  *'"  '^  "'  °°«  whiteness, 
and  w,thth„  royal  background  it  looked  like  a 
palace  of  akbaster  with  carved  turrets  of  old 

tae  laj.  which  bears  comparison  with  this  kke 
and  Its  surroandings. 
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The  city,  of  some  fifty  thousand  inhabitants,  is 
entirely  surrounded  by  a  bastioned  wall,  and  the 
palaces  old  and  new  within  make  a  town  of  them- 
selves.    On  the  great  terrace  running  the  length 
of  the  old  palace,  where  the  Maharana  still  kee^js 
his  own  apartments,  there  is  room  to  parade  the 
whole  army,  cavalry,  elephants,  and  all.  From  his 
windows  this  mediaeval  prince  can  look  out  into 
this  colossal  court-yard,  where  he  insists  upon 
the  old  ways,  and  so  w^  saw  the  afternoon  we 
were  there,  as  you  may  see  any  other  afternoon, 
bullocks,  pigeons,  chickens,  elephants,  camels, 
geese,  all  sunning  themselves  in  lazy  contentment. 
As  we  drove  out  of  the  palace,  a  magnate  of  this 
small  kingdom  rode  in,  mounted  on  a  fine  horse, 
the  saddle  and  stirrup-straps  of  red  velvet,  and 
the  bridle  and  reins  of  some  red  stuff  as  well.    He 
himself  was  in  brilliant-colored  garments,  a  sword 
by  his  side,  pistok  in  his  belt,  and  there  followed 
and  surrounded  him  a  retinue  of  fifty  or  more, 
mounted  or  on  foot,  with  runners  on  ahead  to 
clear  the  way  for  them  through  the  crowded 
streets. 

These  were  delicious  days  we  spent  roaming 
over  the  palaces  and  gardens,  in  and  out  of  the 
temples,  and  through  the  sunny  streets  of  Udai- 
pur.  The  only  sad  spot  in  the  picture  was  our 
reception  by  the  son  and  heir  in  his  apartments. 
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a?t  tl^^^'''  "^^^'''  *°*^  *^^' »'»»  ^ith  Pleas- 
A^nffi        ?^°^'*'*-    H«^«  surrounded  1 

indeed  beside  him.  and  it  was  -videnUv  a  real 
Pfeasu«  to  him,  as  it  was  probably  a  m«  one^ 
receive  strangers.  /  »  ™re  one,  to 

soiC'!;J^'ur'*''="^''y«'«  g'^^-^  palace 
soK^Ued  which  forms  a  part  of  the  old  Tkce 
and  IS  a  hanging  garden,  filled  with  flowew  aS 
ferns,  and  palms  and  fountains,  and  JLd 
sitely  called  piUar«.  and  marble  walls  „dZiL* 
a  perched  on  a  part  of  the  flat  roof;  the  wonS^ 
ful  camng  of  the  marble  around  do^rs  aid  wfn. 

shl,   ♦^.^^'^  '"'''  ^"^  "•*  flowers  and 
tnwt  ''f  "i^-P'«  of  Jagannath  with  an 
elephant  on  each  side  of  the  long  flight  of  marble 
steps^H^g  up  to  it.  and  eveiyLh  of  it  Z^ 
Ae  g«at  gateways  of  the  city.ieElephanT^te' 

closS  brit  r  ^,/°'  ««°«™««°«  back,  en- 
closed by  a  high  waU  and  with  many  fine  trees 

ofteTT^"  r  ^'  '"^^  tombs  meS 

sei:::\rnteitrdi?ttr--- 

^oot  or  on  horseback,  TthttwtS^;.: 


m 
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try.  for  even  in   a  land  where  the  beard  is 
everywhere  a  mark  of  manly  dignity,  the  Raj- 
put is  conspicuous  for  his  care  of  his  beard,  and 
by  tying  a  scarf  around  his  head  and  neck  he 
curb  out  the  ends  of  his  whiskers,  till  sometimes 
they  are  twisted  over  behind  his  ears,  lending  him 
a  dashmg  appearance,  which  his  soldierly  bear- 
ing emphasizes;  the  startling  appearance  of  gen- 
tlemen in  the  process  of  dying  their  beards  black 
with  henna,  for  during  the  interim  their  beards 
are  a  bright  orange  color,  which  gives  a  particu- 
larly fierce  frame  for  the  dark  faces  and  eyes; 
and  then  the  return  to  our  own  little  palace  with 
its  superb  view  of  lakes  and  hills,  and  our  cosey 
dinners  by  candle-light,  with  the  steward  watch- 
ing with  jealous  eye  every  movement  of  the  bare- 
footed and  turbaned  servants  who  attended  us; 
and  well  I  remember  one  morning  the  shrieks 
and  crieti  in  our  court-yard  when  the  steward, 
well  over  the  age  when  most  men  enjoy  a  bout  at 
fisticuffs,  was  seen  giving  a  sound  beating  to  a 
rapscallion  who  had  maltreated  the  buffalo  that 
brought  us  the  skins  full  of  water  for  our  baths. 
Where  could  a  man  go  for  a  holiday  where  he 
would  escape  more  completely  from  modernity, 
and  be  able  to  look  out  of  a  casement  set  in  the 
Middle  Ages  and  see  his  own  environment  in  per- 
spective; where  better  than  to  Udaipur  as  the 
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guest  of  the  Maharana?   The  aetf!n„  :.  »i.       • 
these  bewiidering,,  beauuS'^sSL^^^'J 
8"«ly  the  prince  is  the,*  as  a  seal  to  sS'it « 
genume     He  is  a  direct  descendant  ofZiai 

MugWs  as  were  the  other  Rajput  dans,  but  they 

aeserte  of  the  Indus,  and.  unlike  the  others  «. 

fused  to  mingle  their  high-caste  Hindu  bl^^v^n" 
W.U1  that  of  a  Muhammadan  emperor  The^ 
stdl  boast  that  they  alone  among  t£g,^t^T 
put  ckns  have  never  given  a  dfughte^*^f 
nage  to  a  Mughal  emperor.    Thl^ottoTa 

tram  brought  us  to  Chitorgah.    There  at  tZJ7 
Whaled  car^  drawn  by  ponies,  awaited  us  and  we 

nf«     I!i.     !^.*°*^  ^''"«''*  «^«'  since  the  beem- 

S  5'J'f*^"''*'^-  O— ckyhiuTr 
five  hundred  feet  high  is  the  great  fort  over  thZ 
n^Ues  m  ength.  In  the  old  tumultuous  dTys  t^ 
capital  cty  of  Mewar  was  Chitor.  situatedlMu 
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fort.    On  one  occasion,  after  a  siege  m  which 
eleven  royal  princes  were  kiUed,  aU  the  women 
entered  an  underground  cave,  and  were  there 
burned  to  death,  and  as  the  smoke  and  flames 
arose  the  men  rushed  out  to  throw  themselves 
upon  the  swords  of  their  Muhammadan  enemies. 
The  whole  of  the  enclosure  at  the  top  b  covered 
with  the  runis  of  palaces  and  temples.    The  two 
towers  of  Fame  and  Victory,  the  one  eighty  feet 
high,  the  other  in  nine  series  and  one  hundred 
and  thirty  feet  high,  are  still  well  preserved.  This 
so-called  fortress  could  stow  away  the  hill  of  the 
Acropolis  in  one  comer  and  the  Roman  Forum 
in  ancther,  and  impresses  you  with  the  magnifi- 
cent  scale  upon  which  these  people  carried  out 
'heir  building  operations.    How  this  place  was 
ever  captured,  with  its  sides  of  sheer  rock  reach- 
ing up  five  hundred  feet  from  the  plain  below, 
and  crowned  by  walls  so  thick  that  one  may 
drive  along  the  tops  of  them,  and  this  before  the 
days  of  cannon,  is  a  mystery,  a  mystery  even  to 
one  who  has  seen  Quebec  and  knows  its  story. 
When  we  arrived  at  the  station  at  Chitoi^h, 
the  carriage  was  detached  from  the  train  and  left 
on  a  siding.    When  we  returned  to  it  from  the 
excursion  to  the  fort,  we  found  a  kitchen  estab- 
lished outside  the  carriage  door,  with  pots  and 
pans  and  dishes  and  charcoal  fires,  and  a  dinner 
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put  gallantry  indeed  in  -w    j  V  ".*"«aj- 

guests  so  iZ  TtE^v  ,1!^ .  ^^^^^^y  ^ 

in  ou,  own  b«w.  and  at  tjeto'd^l^T'"' 

oTj;;farar.rarr£rf- 

""•wers  and  generous  hospitality. 


1^1 
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rT  would  be  easy  to  spend  a  year  in  India,  and 
never  hear  the  words  Bmia  or  Pani.    As  a 
guest  of  affable  otfcials.  of  native  princes; 
as  a  visitor  to  Delhi.  Agra.  Benares.  Amritsar, 
the  rums  of  Akbar's  great  city  of  Fatehpur-Sikri, 
to  Bombay,  Lucknow.  and  Calcutta,  one  may 
hear  nothing  of  Bwnia  and  Pom.  At  manoeuvres 
with  the  army,  at  the  great  meeting  of  the  con- 
tingents of  Imperial  Service  troops,  when  we 
were  aU  the  guests  of  Her  Highness  the  Begum 
of  Bhopal;  shooting  or  pig-sticking  with  Indian 
or  British  potentates,  you  hear  nothing  of  Bnnia 
or  Pani.    You  might  come   away  from  India 
thinking  that  the  Viceroy  and  his  briUiant  con- 
sort drove  about  in  splendid  equipages  with  out- 
riders, postUions,  and  a  mounted  body-guard- 
that  the  governors  of  Bombay,  and  Madras  did 
the  same  on  a  smaller  scale;  that  the  mflitary 
and  civilian  officials  were  interested  mainly  in 
sport,  and  in  making  themselves  comfortable. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  each  and  every  one  of 
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^  Kr  JrJ!'.?'^'^^.  ^^  Viceroy 

"«y.  for  Bunia  and  Panil^  ^  Z"^  """^ 
problems  in  India.  **  *^°  ««"» 

"JrthrimST  *""  ""^'^-^  -^  the 
p««tic»,  and7:sr4  dLi^r "-  *- 

fo»«et  the  polite  E.im^  .  "' y°" '°"»t 

of  hi,  hoiidC ;  u^nL'T:'''-  "'•°  ""^«'' 

Culminations  Jfth/;*:;,^*-*^^^  bitter 
nalist;  and  you  must  shKirn  •  *""*  J""'- 
otherwise  you  leaTlndt  ^  ^"""^  '"^'^  ^"^^' 
you  first  ij?t  !  ™,      Al*"°™"*  '^  ^J»en 

lender.  ^     ^"^  merchant,  and  money- 

eluding  rljrotTelrS  •t'^^^'^'P"'-*'  - 

-ountof|i.75JSo  ^'o:lS^r  ^''^ 
tire  trade  of  the  BritLh  p„  .***"*«' the  en- 

the  seaports  of  IndraJZ'lCrerH"^' 
more  than  one-third  of  the  L^  V^^  ""^^  ^ 
outside  of  the  United  iJf^      **'  *^*  ^"P™ 

largest  producer  of  IxJafd"'    '"'"  ^  *« 

the  Empire  and  thl     •    •        """^  ""terial  i„ 

pire.  and  the  prmc.pal  granary  of  Great 
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Britain.  The  imports  intu  the  United  Kingdom 
of  wheat,  mtal,  and  flour  from  India  «!xceed  those 
of  Canada  and  are  double  those  of  Australia. 

It  is  said  that  the  hoarded  wealth  of  India, 
buried  in  the  ground,  stored  in  the  treasure- 
houses  of  the  native  princes,  and  in  the  jew- 
ehy  and  precious  stones  of  the  Indian  men 
and  women,  small  and  great,  amotmts  to 
91,800,000.000. 

Aside  from  the  strategical  importance,  what 
would  the  British  Empire  be  without  India,  and 
what  would  India  be  if  it  were  not  that  the  Vice- 
roy and  the  10,000  Europeans  and  the  1,500,000 
Indian  government  employees  under  him  keep 
Bvnia  and  Pani  forever  in  mindl 

These  800,000,000  in  India  are  agriculturists. 
Water  for  their  fields  means  food  and  comfort; 
the  lacK  of  it  means,  fever,  pkgue,  and  famine. 
And  when  fever,  and  pUgue,  and  famine  come 
in  India,  they  do  not  take  a  few  score,  or  a  few 
hundreds,  or  even  .thouK  nds;  they  kill  millions. 
In  1877  the  famines  in  southern  India  alone 
swept  away  over  five  miUions  of  people;  and  a 
few  years  ago,  in  the  Punjab,  over  two  millions. 
When  we  hear  of  a  drought,  we  think  of  it  in  a 
hazy  way,  as  an  inconveni»!nce  connected  with 
the  laundry,  the  bath-room,  or  the  garden;  or  at 
the  worst  a  mill  here  or  there  must  stop  work  for 
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New  England,  in  a  few  months!    Tha    !, Zhrl 

"When  M«i«rv»ii  the  MugicUn 

Journey*!  Wertw«i  through  C.lh.y. 

Nothing  hearf  he  but  the  prli*,         ' 
Of  Bidoura  on  hia  way. 

"But  the  kaaening  nimor  ended 
When  he  came  to  Khaledan, 
There  the  folk  were  talking  oaSi 
O*  ^>in<»  CamaiBlaunao. 
"So  it  happens  with  the  poeta; 

Eveiy  province  hath  iu  owii, 
CamanUzaman  is  famous. 
Where  Badoura  is  unknown." 

•  T*"  «pe™nce  of   Mazarvan   the  Marician 

^dL  S  "'^  ^^""^  '^«'«^°'«  »!>«*  I  ac- 

cepted the  opportunity  to  see  Pani  and  Bunia  at 

Jseq^«arterswhe„«thefo,i.we«ta,.ing3r 
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The  deputy-commissioner  of  a  certam  district 
in  the  Punjab  was  my  host.  He  was  about  to 
make  a  tour  of  inspection.  The  Punjab  has  an 
area  of  134,000  square  miles  and  a  po))ulation  of 
25,000,000.  Seven-eighths  of  this  total  popula- 
tion live  m  33,000  villages  with  an  average  popu- 
lation of  about  500.  Half  of  the  population  are 
Muhammadans;  6,000,000  are  Hindus;  5,000,- 
000  of  them  are  Jats,  and  these  Jats  are  half 
of  them  Muhammadan.  a  fourth  Hmdu,  and  a 
million  Sikh  Jats,  and  they  own  half  the  land  m 
the  Punjab.  Jat  is  the  name  given  to  the  de- 
scendants of  the  Scythians  who  settled  in  India, 
and  whose  first  great  king  was  Kanishka. 

The  Punjab  is  divided  into  twenty-nme  dis- 
tricts each  in  charge  of  a  deputy  commissioner  or 
collector;  and  these  again  are  grouped  mto  five 
divisions  each  under  a  commissioner.  Each  of 
these  districts  has  its  district  board  presided  over 
by  the  deputy-commissioner,  who  is  also  a  mag- 
istrate and  collector  of  the  district.  There  are 
some  1,500  members  of  these  boards,  of  whom 
600  are  elected.  They  are  responsible  for  local 
matters,  roads,  schools,  bridges,  hospitals,  dis- 
pensaries. In  the  large  towns  there  are  munic- 
ipal committees,  and  of  the  1,500  members 
nearly  1,200  are  non-officials,  and  they  control 
and  spend  over  $2,000,000  per  annum.    I  cite 
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ttiese  facts  not  to  bewilder  the  reader  with  details 
but  to  .how  how  the  British  Government  sties' 

affairs.    In  the  larger  towns  the  members  of 
these  committees  show  some  interest;  but  the 

mterest.  there  is  next  to  no  discussion,  and  the 
Eurepean  official  chairman  does  the  bulk  of  t 

The  commissioner  is  under  the  control  of  the 
financial  commissioner,  who.  under  the  lieuten! 
ant-governor  of  the  Punjab,  is  the  head  o^he 
rev^ue  administration.  The  lieutenanlg^v! 
2     Eat:  '«Jt.'-'-^  of  the  Vicerey  in  the  P^n- 

.sdivrfedmto  minor  divisions  called  TaA^.and 
a  raw  as  a  rule  contains  two  to  four  hundred 
^.  and  a  village  may  contain  fift  ht^ 

raUy  contemmg  one  room,  with  sometimes  a 
spa^enclosed  with  mud  walls,  where  hou'Iold 
stS  ""^J^f"^^'  ^here  odds  and  ends  are 
stored^and  where  the  bullock  oi  buUocks  are 
tethered  at  night. 

It  is  a  long  way  from  the  Viceregal  Lodge,  and 
the  Viceroy,  at  Calcutta,  to  this  hut  and  ite  cTu- 
P-b  m  the  Punjab,  but  they  are  close^Z- 
nected.  as  we  shall  see.  and  it  is  one  of  the  glories 
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of  the  British  administration  in  India  that  this 
connection  exists  and  is  maintained.  If  the  family 
in  that  hut  in  the  Punjab  i-  stricken  with  fever,  or 
if  the  plague  stalks  in  am  g  them,  the  headman 
of  the  village  goes  to  the  dbpensary,  the  official 
there  reports  to  Delhi,  Delhi  reports  to  Lahore, 
and  the  lieuteinant-govemor  there,  to  Calcutta. 
Almost  before  the  relatives  of  that  family  know 
what  has  happened,  they  know  in  Calcutta;  and 
the  machinery,  with  its  net-work  of  living  wires 
which  spreads  over  India  like  a  vast  cobweb,  is 
put  in  motion  to  relieve  that  family  in  the  hut  in 
a  village  that  few  white  people  ever  see. 

The  deputy-commissioner,  his  young  assistant, 
and  I  rode  out  of  Delhi  early  one  morning  on  our 
way  to  the  first  camp.  We  were  not  many  miles 
from  Delhi  when  three  men  met  us  on  the  road. 
Each  held  in  his  hand  a  rupee,  which  he  o£Fered 
to  ihe  deputy-commissioner  with  a  profound 
salaam;  this  was  touched  and  remitted,  this  be- 
ing the  old  sign. of  allegiance.  Thus  the  feuda- 
tories of  the  great  Mughals  showed  their  allegi- 
ance to  the  Emperor;  thus  the  great  native  chiefs 
to-day  ofFer  a  gold  piece  to  the  Viceroy,  or  to  the 
governor  of  the  province  to  which  they  belong; 
thus  the  headmen  of  these  villages  through  which 
we  passed  made  known  their  loyalty  to  the  great 
British  Raj,  represented  here  and  now  by  the 
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the  expression  on  the  faces  shows  theTconfid 
rhey  know  httle.  and  ca,^  less,  about  legi"k 

J^^u^drrdiit:^^^^^^^^ 

from  a  neighboring  villagT  st,.y  i„to  ^e  S 
dred  of  his  vJlage  have  died  of  the  plague  and 

helZd"'  T^'  '^'""'^  '^''  '   '^^'-«« 
.    .  '7  *°*'  P»y  *!»«  toxes;  another  asks  that  the 
imgabon  canal  be  brought  nearer  to  hi  Xt 
ano^er  retails  how  the  hail  has  spoilt  Ll^  .' 
another  that  the  white  ants  have  destroyr^fhe 

are  preaching  sedition  among  the  viUaeers-  on. 

and  what  a  relief  his  tale  must  W  Sto  » v 

^-suffering  host,  says  that  ^e  ta^^^E 

vUkge  are  aU  paid,  and  that  they  are  quS 

••unf  ::  'y.  ^'  '""'^  '^-^  Peace'an^sS 
under  a.e  shadow  of  the  Protector  of  the  Poor  " 

Pohte  to  fr^^'T"^'"""'  '^  ^'  Patient  and 
Pohte  to  them  as  he  is  to  me.  when  after  leaving 
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one  after  another  of  these  groups.  I  begin  a  rapid 
fire  of  questions.  Eveiy  now  and  again  he  de- 
cides to  see  for  himself  the  situation  in  this  or  that 
village,  and  we  set  off  at  a  brisk  canter,  leaving 
the  main  road  to  make  for  the  village  in  question. 
They  are  all  much  the  same,  though  differing  in 
population.  Fifty  or  more  mud  huts,  with  the 
refuse  stored  in  the  compound  of  each,  which  is 
intended  for  manure,  or  fuel;  and  the  interior  oi 
the  hut  cleaner  than  I  expected,  for  the  walls  and 
floors  are  covered  with  a  mixture  of  mud  and  cow 
dung,  which  seems  to  be  a  cleanly,  as  it  is  a  favorite 
form  of  whitewashing,  since  I  saw  it  also  used  in 
the  cavalry  Imes  in  many  parts  of  India.  Near 
the  village  is  the  so-called  pond,  a  shallow  place 
filled  with  stagnant  water  in  which  pigs,  ducks, 
geese,  cattle,  and  mosquitoes  share  and  share 
alike.  There  are  the  village  wells,  some  for  high- 
caste,  some  for  low-caste  people;  the  village 
temple  with  its  sacred  tree,  the  peepul  tree,  is 
there;  the  council  tree  also,  under  which  the 
leaders  of  public  opinion  smoke  their  pipes  of 
an  evening;  there  are  the  shops  in  the  principal 
street  with  the  proprietor  squattmg  beside  his 
open  bags  of  salt,  sweetmeats,  grains  and  spices, 
these  latter  covered  with  flies  and  hornets  and 
wasps;  another  sells  brass  and  iron  and  bell- 
metal  cooking  utensils  and  water-jars;  there  are 
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ter's  wheel.  ^         "*""''  *°«*  pot- 

"For  I  remember  .topping  by  the  w.y 
To  w..eh  the  potter  thumping  hi,  ,^,.. 

And  with  ,t.aUK,bliter.ted  tongue      ^' 
I.  n.u™un=d-<;e„Uy.  Bother.  ^Uyp„y,.. 

overaJ^l  157  Sf^  *^''  "''^  -broken 
boo.  and  sS^g     ie/rn"'"'''/"'^'*"-- 

Tw  .the  ^eit  i/'ir.r^iTitt 

boaing  sueT  ,»;7/^        n  "«  *****  sugar-cane. 

3t«.ts  are  norpaJL  anT^        ^^^  ***  *^« 
in  mud  or  dust^al?'  ^    ^"^  '"*"'  ankle-deep 

-i  bulls. therltr^orXe^l -- 

-farrde^;rk?r;?i^--^^^^^ 

night  they  and  tL  i  \  .    ''.'°**^™°«t:  and  at 
tHink  from  modesty  whoUy,  but  be- 
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cause  it  is  considered  »ii  impertinence  to  look  at 
us  boldly.  One  or  two  of  the  houses  are  more 
pretentious;  they  have  two  stories,  a  tiled  roof, 
and  a  court-yard,  and  the  proprietor  owns  bul- 
locks and  even  a  pony.  This  is  the  home  of  the 
Bunia.  He  buys,  and  sells,  and  lends  money. 
He  is  the  Hindu  Shylock. 

A  Hmdu  will  spend  a  year's  income  on  a  mar- 
riage feast  for  his  daughter.    It  is  one  of  the 
Hindu  social  laws  obeyed  among  them,  as  are 
similar  laws  among  us,  with  toil,  sacrifice,  and  ex- 
travagance; and  with  far  more  attention  to  de- 
tail than  the  moral  law  or  the  behests  of  religion. 
It  is  then  that  the  native  mortgages  his  fields,  his 
crops,  his  everything,  to  provide  a  feast  suitable 
to  what  he  considers  his  station.     He  buys  whis- 
tles just  as  we  do,  that  we  do  not  want,  that  do  not 
whistle,  or  that  give  forth  false  and  discordant 
notes;  because  his  little  social  world  has  made  it 
the  fashion.    He  could  live  very  well,  just  as  we 
could,  if  we  only  bought  what  we  liked,  and  what 
we  needed,  but  Heera  Lall  goes  bankrupt,  just 
as  Mr.  Climber  and  Mr.  Splurge  do,  buying  what 
thi     do  not  want  in  the  way  of  whistles,  to  play 
tunes  that  nobody  cares  particularly  to  hear. 

Then  the  Bunia  lends  at  twenty  and  fifty  per 
cent  and  even  more.  The  crops  do  not  even 
pay  the  interest,  let  alone  the  taxes;  and  Heera 
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peasant  I,  sick  or  oth-l^     •       ^'  *"  ^^^  *« 
tempting  him  to  buy  on  eredh  ^"'  ''"* 

Alienation  AcTptv^Sttr-  ^^«°-^"d 
given  for  more  than  fiftl  "*"*«*8*  ^*°  ^ 

lender  is  uot^Uow^^tT  T'  '^^  "^^  "^"'^'y 
mission.    Sales  arfonVaT'*:!  T^""  ""'  ^'^ 
culturisN,  or  where  hv»K       ?^  ^*^«"»  ag^''- 
is  redeemed     T^es  ^^ 'of?  ^  °'  P?*^  ''"^  -hole 
of  bad  crops.  inXltlT tS  th  ^'^^ 
emment  lends  money  at  „^  ^     '         *•***  «°^- 
to  poor  communis  to  t;   °^  ™*'  °'  "**'*«*■ 
Wfortheprot^iro^i^tXir^-    This 

iawye.::on'^Sdera:s^^rr^''- 

movement  for  represe2»-  "  ** 

and  quiet  and  7^Z^  g«-™ment.  Peace 

We  in  India;  12^2     ,    ""'''  '"°*^  ^«'«''- 
^ession  of  it    ^^Ln  '^""^  *°  ^et  pos- 

« W  in  Ame„-er;one  :L^  mf  ^  °'.  ^^  '-"^ 
P'-cture  what  wou  d  h^::^^  f^'^ff "'''«-  ^ 


'would  happen  if  he  had  his 


way  in 


=1''i .  '. 
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India.  In  a  few  years  the  land  would  be  in  the 
hands  of  8  few,  and  the  rest  would  be  serfs.  The 
government  that  brought  Pant  to  India's  fields, 
and  a  strong  hand  to  control  India's  Bunicu, 
brought  salvation. 

No  man  has  the  smallest  right  to  pronounce 
an  opinion  upon  British  rule  in  India,  until  he 
has  seen  the  water  trickling  painfuUy  through  iU 
fields,  and  the  Bunia  straining  at  the  tether  that 
keeps  him  in  check.  Here  is  the  real  problem, 
othe-  matters  are  froth  compared  to  it. 

It  is  bewildering  to  find  that  there  is  a  society 
in  America  which,  with  words  and  money,  en- 
deavors to  upset  the  British  rule  in  India;  more 
bewildering  stiU  to  find  members  of  this  society 
in  America,  and  labor  leaders  in  England,  taking 
sides  in  India  with  the  blood-sucking  Buwio  and 
the  agitators  who  support  him.    Nothing  but 
dense  ignorance  can  explain  it,  unless  it  be  that 
morbid  cravmg  for  notoriety  which  leads  the  critic 
to  rush  into  any  convenient  dusty  room,  waving 
a  cloth  about  his  heid.  careless  of  what  becomes 
of  the  dust,  so  long  as  he  occupies  the  centre  of 
the  room.     Many  rooms  are  dusty  in  all  our  civ- 
ilizations, and  the  only  way  to  clean  them  is  with 
a  damp  cloth,  and  quieUy,  and  a  littie  at  a  time. 
But  the  demagogue,  and  the  agitator,  scoff  at 
such  methods;  first  because  such  methods  call  for 
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of  the  stage  for  «  briS         """"P"^  "'''  «»"« 

camp     Mv  f«n»  '      **  '^^  '^^e  "ached 

"•"ip.    My  tent  measures  thirty  feot  Kw  ♦„     » 

>t  is  carpeted  with  ru«,  has  a  h1  •     ^      *"'^^' 
tub.  wash-stand  «n^    Ik         '''*^"»g-«>om  with 
.  .       S"*'"'.  and  other  necessarf*^    Ti,^ • 

and  bathS'an    tScfoZ'^^  '"'  '-^^' 
for  breakfast.  ^  '^'''  ^°"  ""^  «»dy 

offi^cJ:^^anT;;:s:trr--^^^^^^^^^ 

and  all  is  «ady  e^n  to  A.e  T""**'"  **°'' 
blotters  armnL  „!  **•."'«?«•>«= J^.  pens,  and 
breakf«,t  tK  T^  ^^'^  °®**  t^We.     After 

breakfast  the  deputy-commissioner  retires  to  h!. 


I'if'' 
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Hour  after  hour  he  Ibtens.  questions,  decides, 
and  patches  up  differences. 

Court  is  held  out  here  as  m  Delhi.  A  pictu- 
resque group,  witnesses,  prisoners,  attorneys, 
police  are  squatUng,  or  standing,  around  the  door 
of  the  assistant's  tent;  and  for  two  hours  or  more 
he  deals  with  a  case  of  the  theft  of  clothes  from 
one  woman  by  another.  The  clothes  of  the 
whole  party  would  scarcely  bring  a  dollar  at 
auction,  I  should  guess;  but  here  as  m  Bombay, 
or  in  Calcutta,  justice  holds  sway,  and  the  low- 
liest may  claim  and  receive  protection. 

After  five  hours'  work  or  more,  we  are  off  on 
our  ponies,  led  by  some  of  tiie  sportsmen  of  tiie 
village,  and  one  evening  we  returned  with  a  bag 
which  included  duck,  hare,  rabbite,  a  species  of 
Indian  grouse,  and  a  deer.  We  dress  and  dine, 
and  dme  well,  and  after  a  chat  and  a  smoke,  to 
bed.  The  sounds  are  strange;  the  gurglmg  of 
tiie  loose-lipped  camels,  the  cries  of  tiie  jackals 
and  yelping  of  the  pariah  dogs,  tiie  raucous  cry 
of  tiie  peacocks,  the  chattering  of  monkeys  and 
perroquets;  then  for  a  time  tiie  noise  and  bustie 
of  loading  protesting  camels  and  getting  under 
way. 

There  is  a  duplicate  set  of  tents,  and  each 
night  at  about  eleven  all  but  our  sleeping-tents, 
and  the  bare  necessities  of  the  morning  toilet. 


*«».  so  that  each  dav  -h  '  °""P  *"«•• 

hours'  ride,  we  tf^-  '^"  °"  ^^  or  four 

^araed  beforehand  of  L,  £f^.    *"  "*P~t»' 

-aitingthean-ivaro,Ae"LlT"*Vr  ""'«• 
«"  n.y  host  is  often  caMed^f  .'"""' ^°*'''" 
I  can  vouch  fmm Ijy  !f;^;f ,  V'  "' '"'  *^' 

At  one  of  theT  I^       f' °^*"''*'°''- 
Bahadur,  a  tfuf rnfe^S'^o^:?-  'r*"  «*' 
n-ent.  Chaudhuri  RSaK    T  ^J  ^'^^ 
anight  be  called  a^nf  l"^'  "«  "  ^hat 

second  class,  and  he  is  fLu     f*^*™**  of  the 
«ve  of  a  cer^^in  ii  '  ^l^^"^  "^^  «P«senta- 
^«^'-.    At  the^it  o^rr  °'  ^  ^''"«J  '^ 
sioner  he  shows  ZZZu  ^^  ^^"''■^'^"■ 
one  order  given  to  hU        \fT  °*^*'«  and 
andtohimSrlt.L^"""'''***''  ^^  f'ther. 
-  the  native  a^r  iT""^"  ^°''^'«" 
and  two  medals  for  «.!•  ■",  °'"*^°y  ""^l 

a-ong  them     I  wLTd^t"'*'  "^"^  ^^ 
the  other  side  of  thl^K- u       ""**  ^im.    He  is 

the  -Hesstnd^tefnSjlr  r'^^^^- 
stanch  ..hW  in  Britilh^je^^^j'-    -"^  "  "^ 


fought 


as  a 
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loUier,  and  now  work*  at  a  good  citizen,  bearing 
his  share  of  the  common  burden,  modest,  unas- 
suming, and  efficient.  He  accompanies  us  part 
way  on  our  next  day's  journey,  and  is  evidently 
as  respected  by  the  natives  we  meet  as  he  <8  by 
my  host 

This  title  of  ZaUdar  leads  to  an  explanation. 
The  unit  of  the  revenue  administration  in  India 
is  the  estate  or  Mahal  which  u  usually  identical 
with  the  village  or  Maiaa.  Each  district  is  di- 
vided into  several  TahtUt  and  a  T(JuU  includes 
from  two  to  four  hundred  of  these  villages.  Each 
TahgU  has  a  separate  land  revenue  assessment. 
Each  village  is  represented  by  one  or  more  head- 
men or  Lambardan.  The  villages  again  are 
grouped  together  into  Zailt,  by  bonds  of  histori- 
cal or  tribal  associations,  or  common  interests, 
and  these  ZaUa  are  represented  by  a  ZaUdar,  ap- 
pointed by  the  deputy-commissioner,  from  among 
the  headmen  of  Uie  different  villages.  Each  vil- 
lage too  has  its  Patwari  or  village  accountant,  we 
should  call  him  the  town  clerk,  who  keeps  the 
books  for  revenue  purposes.  He  records  mort- 
gages, keeps  the  record  of  the  land-owners,  of 
changes  of  ownership,  of  assessments  and  of 
boundaries,  and  other  matters  pertaining  to  his 
office.  Thus  there  is  a  chain  from  each  little  vil- 
lage and  from  each  dweller  therein,  up  to  the 


bt:via-pani  g^ 

«nd  kept  going  by  tST     .    ""P~^«'»enta. 
and  their  .StaanT!  f  ^P^tycommi^ionen. 

by  them  by  the  m  Sftr*"""'""''^ 
travelling  throuffhth.  .       "*""  '^^'"g'  °f 

various  village  need?  v!  f  "*  ***  •"*'«  '"r 
«venue  meSo^^,  ^h^  """^  *^«  «>-  'and 

touch  with  the  oSs  bur^'^T'**""^  •■" 
are  the  schook  fhT  i-  "  ***^'*'°n  'here 
-ents.  aU  alt  with"''"''  ^'^  '"^'-'  ^^P^rt- 


.:if.*fl 
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his  land,  he  owns  it  only  as  the  tenant!  The 
landlord  in  the  old  days  was  the  Mughal  Em- 
peror, and  in  these,  is  the  British  King-Emperor. 
A  share  of  the  profits  from  the  land  belongs  to 
the  ruler,  by  the  traditions  of  centuries.  The 
total  revenue  of  India  is  roughly  $240,000,000. 
Of  this  $91,000,000  are  raised  by  taxation  which 
includes  an  excise  tax  on  salt,  spirituous  liquors, 
and  drugs,  and  a  customs  duty  averaging  about 
five  per  cent;  about  $46,000,000  from  state 
profits;  and  $100,000,000  from  revenue  from  the 
state's  share  in  the  land.  The  taxation  is  less 
than  forty-four  cents  per  head  of  the  population, 
and  even  when  the  land  revenue,  which  as  we 
have  seen  is  really  rent,  is  mcluded,  it  is  less 
than  seventy-eight  cents.  The  system  of  self- 
government  in  these  villages  and  towns  has 
been  pushed  as  far  as  can  be  with  due  regard 
to  efliciency.  There  are  750  municipalities  in 
India  which  administer  the  affau^  of  17,000,000 
people,  and  of  the  10,000  o£Scial  members  8,700 
are  natives,  and  they  dispense  an  income  of  over 
$30,000,000.  There  are  1,100  local  boards, 
charged  with  the  care  of  village  education,  sanita- 
tion, roads,  and  other  civil  works,  which  dispense 
$30>000,000  a  year;  and  of  these  an  even  larger 
proportion  of  the  members  are  nativ  ,i*.  The  de- 
mands of  the  state  for  its  share  of  the  profits  of 
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of  the  state  was" £J^^"^'"'°"**'**J«'»»nd 
creased  both  The  falue  o  TTT*^  ""^^  '"■ 

cr^Mon,,theXi^:;r«r«^*« 

told  to  what  a  ve^  I  ^^-S^'^^'men  must  be 

-en  have  turn  JZr  ^  ''*"*-^"  '^"^"^''- 
emment  to  fkl  t  T         '^«P«°sibih-ties  of  gov- 

-ntal  maSe^t  ^n'"^"^^*''*"  «>'«  S— - 

h-  books^ht  ip^rr  *°r"^'  ^'•''"^  -« 

-ItovertoaSfnfiSdllSC-'r-'^^ 
the  Mnen  man  its  ho„n ^    •  ^  P"""*^  o"*  <"» 

hooks  and  sK  t?"^"^^'*"^  then  turns  to  hi, 

—  .rtentert^-^-o^ 
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It  may  be  puzzling  to  read,  but  it  is  clear 
enough  when  you  stand  in  the  field  and  see  the 
owner  and  his  son,  drawing  water  in  the  leathern 
bucket  with  their  bullocks,  walking  slowly  up  and 
down  the  ramp;  when  you  hear  the  Patwari  tell 
how  the  owner  came  to  be  the  owner;  what  the 
amount  of  the  mortgage  is,  how  much  the  govern- 
ment has  remitted  on  account  of  a  bad  year,  how 
much  has  been  paid  back,  and  how  much  is  still 
owing;  how  much  that  new  well  cost,  and  how 
much  the  government  advanced  toward  its  build- 
ing; how  much  the  crop  from  that  field  in  which 
you  are  standing  generally  fetches,  and  what  pro- 
portion is  paid  in  taxes;  whether  that  particular 
peasant  proprietor  is  industrious  and  economical 
or  not;  how  many  children  he  has,  and  what  it 
costs  him  to  live. 

You  find  that  he  and  his  family  live  upon  the 
produce  of  his  own  land.  The  com  is  ground 
into  flour  in  his  own  house  by  the  womenfolk; 
the  pulse,  spices,  and  occasional  vegetables  come 
from  his  own  fields;  even  the  tobacco  he  smokes, 
and  the  hemp  he  uses  for  ropes,  are  grown  by 
himself.  What  little  he  sells  is  for  money  to  pay 
taxes,  buy  clothes,  and  perhaps  to  pay  wages 
when  he  needs  additional  labor.  His  cattle  are 
for  milk  or  work  in  the  fields,  for  he  may  not 
use  them  for  food,  his  caste  forbidding  this.     In 
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chewing  sugar!SL     „  J      '"  ^''P'^*'""'  *« 
the  mango  tre^Tj.     ,    "  '™'°"'  t^«  f™'*  of 

subject  even  Lr  ?*^  "'"^-^'tion  on 'he 

fin/hi.;rr:n7if„rre;^  t"^  ^- 

only  not  demanding  "electi^Titifi  "  C 

him.  by  one  of  Tl  .  ^^  vernacular  to 

leaves  iCi:^'!^^^^^  T^m' 
plaee-hunter.  orating  to  h^  oTT'     ^ /"'"'''« 

t^^iiceman,  the  headman  of  hi«  vilio^.  xi. 
sight  occasionaUy  of  a  ZaijlT  St^*  ** 

official,  are  aU   C  L  /  "'  *  European 

sleeps  pZmyl  'Sr;  ?•  .'"***"'y-    H« 
fflteLl  to  Wm  Z,,?,'  *™^'*!°'"  th**  have 

IH^  happy  indllfTf  'IT"'''  "^  "«»W 
leacners  and  preachers  in  Aligarh  and 
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Benares,  and  from  missionaries  everywhere,  is 
diagnosis,  is  theory,  is  the  dreaming  of  the  scio- 
list, or  the  bitter  envy  of  the  Brahman.  It  is 
here,  with  Pani  gurglmg  beneath  your  feet,  with 
the  tiles  of  the  Bunia'a  house  overtopping  the 
mud  huts  of  the  village,  in  plain  view,  witii  the 
Patwari's  linen  map  spread  out  before  you,  that 
you  can  put  your  fingers  on  India's  wrist  and 
know  something  of  the  patient's  condition. 

The  word  "Delirium"  comes  from  two  Latin 
words:  "De,"  mean^g  "from,"  and  "Lira," 
meaning  "furrow."  Etymologically,  a  man  in 
delirium  b  one  who  leaves  the  furrow,  who 
ploughs  crookedly,  who  gets  out  of,  and  away 
from  hb  field.  The  city-bred  man  may  well 
ponder  the  ancestry  of  this  word.  The  stirrers- 
up  of  the  man  working  placidly  in  the  fields  will 
find  more  hysteria,  more  delirium  in  the  towns 
and  cities  than  m  the  fields  and  their  furrows. 
Here  in  India,  and  I  am  not  sure  that  it  is  not 
as  true  elsewhere,  the  patient's  puke  beats  more 
steadily,  more  quietly  in  the  furrow,  than  when 
leavuig  the  plough  and  the  fields  he  becomes 
giddy  in  the  streets  and  bazaars  of  the  town. 
At  any  rate  it  is  true  that  even  in  our  great  new 
cities  of  the  West,  there  are  few  leaders,  in  what- 
ever realm  of  activity,  who  are  not  themselves, 
or  whose  immediate  ancestors  are  not,  country- 
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language  U  I  L        ?  ''^*'  ''"*  '"'  »  ^«  °W  »« 
"Dd£;.»  "  **  ^""''*  °PP°«te  in  meaning  to 

od.  that  a.'a.tifarsr  t'^rr-'- 

with  the  excentJnn  ^t     j!  .  "'  ^w^o*-  is, 

the  olde*  t  Z  f!^'"  '*'^'''"«  '^'"toms. 

mental  i;rori?nfT'^'.^"'  '"^  """^t  '-<la- 

and  the  necessity  offhe  ^W^  '''•  *"  ""''*' 

however  despotic.  C  KaLit  riST'  "1 
Aurangzeb,   have    held    „    f^  *°  ™i- and 


i'iifi 
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is  omniscient  and  omnipotent,  who  is  both  judge 
and  executioner.  He  demands  the  right  to  be 
heard  in  public,  to  receive  an  answer  on  the  spot, 
and  to  have  the  decree  of  the  judge  executed  at 
once.  If  he  is  to  lose  his  life,  or  his  property,  or 
his  office,  or  if  he  is  to  deprive  another  of  life, 
property,  or  office,  that  seems  to  him  the  simplest 
and  fairest  way  to  do  it.  Although  the  emper- 
ors of  India  were  in  a  sense  despots,  as  are,  and 
have  been,  all  Eastern  rulers,  in  that  they  had 
the  power  of  life  and  death,  they  never  have 
been  despots  in  the  sense  that  their  subjects  had 
not  access  to  them,  and  demanded  it  and  re- 
ceived it  as  a  right. 

The  Oriental  mind  has  no  conception  of  equal- 
ity between  men.  Even  in  matters  of  justice, 
he  dislikes  rules  of  procedure,  laws  of  evidence. 
He  prefers  that  the  matter  should  be  settled  face 
to  face  between  himself  and  the  ruler.  As  he 
sacrifices  to  his  gods,  and  does  penance  and  gives 
gifts  that  he  may  be  well  treated  by  them,  so  like- 
wise he  sees  not  jilstice  but  only  injustice  in  being 
deprived  of  the  opportunity  to  give  gifts,  to  use 
cunning,  to  bring  social  or  political  pressure  to 
bear  upon  the  man  who  is  to  judge  him.  He  does 
not  scout  at  equality,  he  does  not  even  know  what 
it  means.  He  sees  on  every  hand  that  men  differ 
in  ability,  in  wealth,  and  in  influence;  and  he 
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leves  m  the  same  privUege  for  other  men.  oven 
fiis  ruler     He  cannot  underetand  that  superior 

viz t^  S.-' •'"  '°,^.'  ''•'"^ '°'  ^^  -^  ad- 

«W«        t.  ""  *  "''^'°°  '"  the  East;  we  con- 

«der  such  an  attitude  criminal  in  the  West  But 
how  many  rich  murderers  are  hanged^  many 
n.^th,ev«  are  imprisoned;  ho^T^^j^^S 
pohtical  bribers  a«  punished,  in  Ai^eridf  I 
am  not  sure  that  any  of  us  really  ca«  for  justice 
I  not.ce  that  even  religion  tempers  justii  wS 
dmne  grace,  and  that  the  besrhuianl^ 
''^r  ™r  '''"P*"  J"^«^  ^ith  love. 

God.  He  hedges  every  authority  with  rules  and 
laws  and  regulations.  Each  ma^wheth^JX 
or  executive,  or  representative,  is  made  ^3 
ble  to  some  one  else.  There  is  always  a^Z 
to  somebody  else.  The  responsibility  go2^K 
circle,  from  the  citizen  to  the  magista^  f^^ 

next,  thence  to  Congress  itself,  and  thus  back  t^ 
Ae  citizen  again.    Men  trust  God.  whenAey 

theydonotbehevemHim.   The  Oriental  detesb 
these  roundabout  processes.    He  demands  a  de 
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cree  on  the  spot,  from  a  ruler  whom  he  is  willing 
to  consider  infallible.  This  is  the  puzzle  to  the 
Western  man  in  all  Eastern  countries.  But  that 
underlying  difference  exists  in  India,  China,  Per- 
sia, Turkey,  Egypt,  even  in  Japan,  despite  their 
flimsy  imitation  of  representative  government, 
today,  as  it  has  always  existed. 

One  of  the  difficulties  of  govemmg  in  India  to- 
day is  this  unending  circle  of  responsibility.  An 
unending  correspondence,  academic  discussions 
with  annotations,  beginning  in  the  village  of  fifty 
huts  and  ending  in  Parliament;  with  the  result 
that  officials  who  ought  to  be  spending  most  of 
their  time  traveUing  through  the  country,  as  we 
are  doing,  are  bending  over  desks  loaded  with 
files  of  documents  and  letters. 

Be  it  said  that  all  officials  from  the  Viceroy 
down,  do  make  these  pilgrimages  through  the 
country  from  time  to  time,  but  there  would  be 
much  less  trouble  if  they  did  so  far  more  fre- 
quently.  Be  it  said  too  that  I  am  not  advocating 
any  "oflF-with-his-head"   form  of  government 
here  or  anywhere  else;  but  this  Durbar  system, 
modified  and  controUed  has  its  merits;  and  to  one 
who  has  seen  it  in  actual  operation,  it  is  evident 
how  suitable  it  is  to  the  situation  and  how  wel- 
come it  is  to  the  people.    In  several  of  the  native 
regiments   the   English  officers  hold  Durbars. 
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h"  fellow,.  Th^  f  "^„*^**"  •»  the  p„«ence  of 
hen^ible  rules  r^fTro^L^'^;  ""  '"«»'»?- 
*nd  over  o.^ain  K-     « ""^  ^  ^"^  *""  "ver 

out  to  the:^^,^  .::'•- j;^'™---**^ 

t^ditionsof  theEalt  aSlT*^°  °^  ^^'^  ''^^<'''t 
looked  upon  as  a  boon  «         !*  ^.^'"  '^^^  '"'d 

^toodb/hehu^blerofth?"  "1*'*"*""  "»''- 
the  welcozne  accord  i;  ^^V' ""^"*  ^^ 
These  are  the  men^^^c  "*'  everywhere. 

-.  ^-ght  rir.xr'-lt^r^'^^- 
tn'ops.  so  it  seems  to  me  wh„        ^  '"'«^* 

problems  and  lightenL^h'Kl*'*  '^'^^«  the 
-«»  of  peopletl2n'^''''°^"'^ '»"««' 
viewy  when  one  ^IZ  /  ^^  *°  '^'^e 
with'theproUrms^?r*^  ^"''^  ^""^  "'"tact 

theEas,'butr;eCr"n  """^  ""^^  » 
sometimes  whether  we  are  „ofT'  °°"  ^°°'^«" 
time  to  the  teaching  2dT'  ^^"""^^  «»  ""^h 
em  that  we  W  ^1  "''''*°*'^^''^togov- 
°'>ly  -ay  to  ^2S  ^^.r^""'  '''^<i  «fter  aU  the 

•^presentetivfgT^i^tr'™-   /°  *^^  ^''^t. 
ehaos  of-law-lSX  ^w'-Jtedinsucha 

and  vast  aggreeatiZ  !5     ^^^  "immunities, 
ifgregauons  of  capital  anrJ  lok 


apital  and  labor. 


are 
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now  engaged  in  trying  to  disentsn^e  themselves. 
80  that  they  may  be  free  to  go  about  their  busi- 
ness. Here  in  India,  where  only  some  500,000 
out  of  the  300,000,000  can  write  and  speak 
English,  it  is  necessary  that  the  governing  power 
should  be  simple,  open  to  all,  and  definite. 

As  I  stand  in  thb  field  in  the  Punjab,  and  think 
of  the  seething  mass  of  corruption,  political  and 
moral,  in  France;  of  England,  with  one  in  every 
forty  of  her  population  dependent  upon  the  state; 
of  New  York,  the  greatest  city  in  the  greatest  re- 
public In  the  world,  ruled  and  robbed  by  the  most 
corrupt  society  of  plunderers  ever  kept  together 
for  an  hundred  years,  a  society  which,  if  it  were 
an  individual,  could  only  be  rivalled  by  the  worst 
of  the  popes,  or  the  most  decadent  of  the  Nawabs 
of  Oudh,  I  realize  that  the  problem  of  govern- 
ment is  not  solved  by  any  easy  expansion  of  the 
suffrage. 

According  to  the  new  council  provisions,  by 
which  the  councils  of  the  Viceroy,  and  of  the  gov- 
ernors and  lieutenant-governors,  have  been  en- 
larged by  the  addition  of  more  Indian  members, 
the  fnancial  statement  is  subject  to  the  moving 
of  a  resolution  by  any  member.  According  to  this 
new  rule,  these  members  will  have  even  greater 
liberty  than  is  accorded  to  a  member  of  the  Brit- 
ish Imperial  Parliament  itself.    A  member  of 
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Pariiament  my  not  p«,po«  an  increwe  of  ex 
P«jd.tu«.  but  only  the  iJCon  of  ^Tnt   Z 
^n  member  of  the«  new  coun<Sf^y  pt 

"ui  saw  the  members  sworn  in.    With  th.  ♦..♦- 

that  It  IS  red  tape  that  does  it     V^ui        x\. 
official  ought  to  solve  rfi;    ^"^J^'t^atan 
fashion.  ^^^i^^'Sj^l^^^^'n^^^^ 

f~mX  trnfCm"'  ^""^"^  ''™^ 
a  bewildereH  nffi  "  '  r?  *^  *•*  "^OP""'  "^i* 
T  II  Tl  "*'  **  ^^^  *»**  of  each  tentacle 
I  beg  that  my  American  readers  wiU  noui 
tbs  contrast  between  the  poor  peasant  of  th^ 
Punjab  and  the  emphatic  dispky  made  by  t 
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enlarging  of  the  provincial  councila.  Perhaps 
500,000  Indians  are  affected  by  the  latter,  while 
there  are  299,500,000  of  the  former.  The  299,- 
500,000  are  dumb  and  inaudible;  but  they  are 
the  people  whom  England  has  torn  from  the  grip 
of  tyranny,  and  to  whom  she  owes  the  stem  safe- 
guarding of  their  interests.  She  has  no  right  to 
forget  them,  to  lessen  her  care  of  them,  by  having 
too  few  officials  to  look  after  them,  while  engaged 
in  academic  discussions  of  the  rights  of  a  few  to 
representation. 

We  have  exactly  the  same  problem  confront- 
ing us  in  the  Philippines  and  in  Cuba.  From 
priest  and  tyrant  we  extricated  the  natives,  and 
our  first  duty  is  to  them.  Why  do  these  rheto- 
ricians m  India,  m  the  Philippmes,  and  in  Cuba 
demand  the  right  to  govern  now,  when  we  as 
the  responsible  police  must  in  the  end  bear  the 
burden  of  blunders  or  of  dangers?  Why  did 
they  not  save  their  country  when  she  was  in 
chains?  What  proofs  have  we  that  they  are 
capable  now  ?    Nonel 

^  Indeed  we  are  finding,  even  amongst  the  en- 
lightened citizens  of  America,  that  representa- 
tive government  is  not  the  solution  of  all  prob- 
lems, not  the  remedy  for  all  diseases.  In  many 
of  our  communities  they  have  discovered  the 
viciousness  of  this  circle  of  responsibility,  with  iu 
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m-fk^  L  ^      '"  *"^"  responsible.    Thin 

L  i„j     .       .  ^°°'^^>  P*™'*  ourselves  to 
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ful  to  over  300,000,000  of  ignorant  and  helpless 
wards,  representing  one-Sfth  of  the  mhabitants 
of  the  globe. 

The  cleanest,  the  healthiest,  and  the  most  eco- 
noinically  governed  towns  and  cities  in  the  world 
are  in  Germany,  and  the  viewy  reverberator  and 
the  politician  by  trade  receive  small  shrift  there; 
for  their  paasing  has  enabled  Germany  to  support 
the  most  formidable  army,  one  of  the  most 
powerful  navies,  the  secpnd  largest  merchant 
marine,  and  the  second  largest  export  and  import 
trade  in  the  world,  with  a  population  of  65,000,- 
000,  living  m  an  arsa  of  slightly  more  than 
200.000  square  miles. 

The  conflict  in  India  should  not  be  narrowed 
to  an  academical  discussion  between  Oxford  and 
Cambridge  babus,  and  Bengali  babus.  No 
buncombe  plea  at  home,  no  cunning  arguments 
by  educated  natives  abroad,  should  tempt  us  to 
hand  over  our  wards  to  the  merey  of  amateur 
politicians. 


vm 
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FROM  the  south  to  the  north  of  India  is  a 

gone  clean  o^orone^rnt::  ^r^'  ^"^  '"'^ 
«  almost  like  Ko4l*~"^*^"*°'*°°*«-  I* 
town  in  New  EIT  ,^'^*'  '''  *  '"'^^'y 
Western  pkL  o^t  t  H-°S  '=.°«''''"^'  *°  °- 
to  go  tZ  7:  bal«  0^*^°.  "'  ''"*'''"'^- 
l^fja  to  the  noST  fl^r*" ^  ^*™' 
bold,  fine-looking  lot  th^lTp  .1  *^  "'^  * 

i>ever  have  I  seen,  in  one  hour's  walk  . 

Jean,  upstandimt,  fearless  Wu-      T    ' '°  ™*"y 
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Horn-Bear,  whose  faces  were  like  reddish-brown 
masks  of  Dante  or  Savonarola. 

Peshawar  is  the  head-quarters  of  the  first  army 
division,  and  b  in  the  extreme  northern  comer  of 
India.  It  b  the  residence  of  the  Chief  Commb- 
sioner  of  the  North- West  Provinces.  It  is  at  the 
southern  entrance  to  the  Khaibar  Pass,  which 
is  the  narrow  road  through  the  mountains  to 
Afghanistan.  Twice  a  week,  on  Tuesdays  and 
Fridays,  the  caravans,  go  and  come.  Hundreds 
of  camels,  donkeys,  and  oxen,  loaded  with  mer- 
chandise from  Central  Asia,  from  Afghanbtan, 
from  Merve  and  Bokhara  and  even  beyond,  choke 
the  road.  The  Britbh  dbtribute  a  subsidy  of 
about  fifty  thousand  dollars  a  year  among  the 
headmen  of  these  fighting  tribes,  in  lieu  of  the 
loot  that  they  took  from  the  caravans  in  the  old 
days;  and  for  these  two  days  in  each  week  cara- 
vans are  permitted  to  go  and  come  in  safety.  The 
Britbh  have  organized  a  force  of  some  fifteen 
hundred  men  from  these  Afridis,  nine  hundred 
infantry,  and  six  hundred  cavalry,  in  charge  of  a 
dozen  European  officers,  and  they  are  the  guar- 
dians of  the  Pass.  It  is  a  lonely  business  for 
the  Britbh  officers  who  command  these  wild  fel- 
lows at  these  outposts.  They  are  not  only  the 
Britbh  pickets  on  the  outermost  frontier,  they 
are  the'  pickets  for  the  whole  white  race,  between 
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s^     !?« "^  <«'>ty'y.  and  they  a,,  untamed 
sWl.    The  officers  m  these  mountainous  wUds 

a?oz;°"^°'^^^'-^-^«-^thiu: 

i;aM.  the  officer  w.th  us  carried  his  holstere  with 

oul^  "t  *^*  *'•'"  ^  *''"^'  «'  '^  ri^  "^  or  In 
^bjak.   but  these  fanatical   Muhaidans 
some^unes  break  out.  one  at  a  time,  into  hyl 
tencal  rehg.ous  rage,  run  amok,  as  it  is  cauL 
and  seek  salvation  by  th.  murder  of  an  S' 

Mis   above   one  sees  at  interval?  the   IfridI 
Hifles.  stationed    to  guard   the  passi^  ^ 

the  au^  loaded  w,th  women  and  children   and 

tl     ."'  ^'  °^  "^"^  descripU^  'Sf 
donkeys  too  cany  baskets  fiUed  wiU,  chickei« 
amongst  other  things;  and  women  and  S^n 
«.d^.ckens  alike  seem  no  mo„.  c^ncel^'il" 
thepeople  one  sees  in  a  passing  tmin  at  home. 

There  are  noise,  and  busUe.  and  dust,  and 
shoutmgenough  when  the  caruvan  f,«m  the no^ 
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meets  and  passes  the  caravan  from  the  soutii; 
but  camels,  and  donkeys,  and  bullocks,  and 
sheep,  and  men,  pass  one  another  somehow  in 
the  clouds  of  dust,  and  come  out  of  this  moving 
cat's  cradle  each  with  his  own.  Boxes  of  tea, 
furniture,  pans  and  kettles,  and  here  and  there  a 
JewoX,  or  camel  bag,  one  of  the  beautiful  carpets 
made  in  Merve  of  silk  and  Pashmina,  a  kind  of 
sheep;  the  wool  being  taken  for  these  fine  car- 
pets only  from  the  root  part  of  the  wool,  may  be 
seen,  and  perhaps  boi^ht,  or  perhaps  an  old 
Pindi  carpet,  and  than  these  there  h  nothing 
finer  of  the  kind  in  the  world. 

But  it  is  only  on  Tuesdays  and  Fridays  that 
this  road  b  a  safe  and  quiet  place  for  the  traffic 
and  merchandise.  On  other  days  you  go  at 
your  own  risk.  Family  and  tribal  feuds  have 
free  play,  at  other  times,  and  there  is  seldom  a 
day  when  one  or  another  is  not  taking  a  pot  shot 
at  an  enemy;  there  the  dogs  of  war,  small  though 
tiiey  be,  are  snarling,  snappmg,  and  biting  all  the 
time.  The  recruits  for  this  corps  of  Afridi  Ri- 
fles are  drawn  from  men  of  different  tribes,  who 
forget  their  feuds  for  the  time,  but  renew  them 
diligently  when  they  have  a  few  weeks'  leave. 

An  officer  of  high  rank  was  leading  some  troops 
through  the  Pass  on  one  occasion,  when  he  was 
annoyed  by  a  tribesman  above  the  road  who  kept 
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teennl  to  hunt  th^rn  dtn  bufthTJ  "'"°; 
no.  it  did  not  nmtter     AtZ.;     1^.       **'  "^'^ 

my  few.    ^'^'y^'I'^-W    That  was 

They  are  indeed  a  wild  community     TI,«V 
women  are  slaves  who  a«  traffickS  J^? 

JmVHft  '  \^°  ''"^  "^"^  «»eir  shouldew 
earned  there  as  the  safest  place  for  it  TTo!l  j 
ftere  are  small  fortresses  of  mud  "hereS 

Jyorthatpretectsitselffi^mattocrSbirT' 
'n«  an  opportunity  to  bring  down^^l^tt 
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my.  I  saw  a  long  ditch  leading  from  the  road, 
and  looking  like  the  diy  bed  of  a  canal,  and  I 
was  told  that  this  was  the  ingenious  path  made 
by  a  certain  householder  to  get  to  the  road  out 
of  reach  of  his  enemy's  rifle,  whose  house  was 
near  by.  It  is  veritably  the  last  remaining  cock- 
pit of  the  world,  these  hills  and  mountain  paths 
between  northern  India,  and  central  Asia  and 
Afghanistan. 

The  Amir  of  Afghanistan  winks  at  the  lawless- 
ness, not  altogether  displeased  to  have  these  wild 
tribesmen  between  his  dominions  and  the  Brit- 
ish. The  Amir  is  an  mdependent  ruler,  except 
that  he  may  not  make  treaties  or  give  franchises 
without  the  consent  of  the  British  Government. 

It  was  from  these  wild  fellows  that  the  truly 
wonderful  corps  of  "The  Queen's  Own  Corps 
of  Guides  "  was  recruited.  There  are  some  four- 
teen hundred  of  them,  infantry  and  cavalry,  com- 
manded by  British  ofiBcers  and  picked  from  the 
dare-devils  of  this  devil's  own  country.  There 
are  Afridis,  Pathans,  Khuttucks,  Sikhs,  Punjabi 
Muhammadans,  Punjabi  Hindus,  Gurkhas,  Tur- 
comans, Persian  Farsiwans,  Kabulis,  and  Dogias 
among  them.  Sir  Henty  Lawrence,  of  Lucknow 
fame,  started  the  organization  and  gave  it  its  name, 
and  Harry  Lumsden  was  their  firat  commander. 
For  sixty  years  they  have  deserved  the  confidence 
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founder  was  a  Lawnm«.  '      **  **  ^^"^ 

more    mpniK  Ti^?°'*'  *"»«  <»n  hardJy  sav 

Rion  on  earth  aT^k  ~"«\*^''  ^^^t^st  re. 
Delhi  after  Sis  al^n  .  ^  "*''"^  ^^  ^i^ge  at 
dumnce  a  staff  iffi      "JlS'^^ted  'eat  oTen- 

half  an  hour."  w"s  L  ^  """  ""'""'"  "'" 
commander,  kly  a„d  jfri  T ^"  ''^  «»«' 
every  British  offi^,-  .  ^^  ^^^  *^^  ^Mowed 
or  7oundS  •  "^"^"«  ^"'y-  ^'^  killed 

•  **»f''»''«l.  broken,  .iekwio,  few 

B^  ""gin*.  ™ung  their  .worf.^ 
And  laughed  „dji^^^J«^_^ 

e4:t:^arteriSrer-^-«-"«  -^  of 

ticians;  weaT^nf        "^  ^Portsmen,  and  poH- 

offictionTZ  It^T? ;f  "''"''■■'^'''^h^"^ 
by  one  ^f  thefrco-  ^^f  ""7"' *«  Guides." 
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making  a  fuss  about  it,  but  who  die  doing  it;  and 
their  only  reward  is,  that  there  is  a  gulp  in  the 
throat  and  a  wetness  about  the  eyelids  as  we 
read;  and  a  tightening  of  the  lips,  and  a  prayer 
that  we  may  do  half  as  well,  but,  well  or  ill,  that 
we  may  lot  be  tempted  mto  the  maudlin  modem 
malady  of  self-advertisement.  It  makes  the 
chorus-girl  posturings  of  many  of  our  candidates 
for  popular  applause  look  shamefully  ridiculous. 
That  Khaibar  Pass  is  indeed  "the  way  of  sin- 
ners"; but  the  "Story  of  the  Guides"  shows  how 
these  very  sinners  may  be  made  weapons,  and 
ideally-tempered  weapons,  for  the  defence  of  the 
right,  when  they  are  disciplined  and  led  by  the 
ri^t  men. 

Very  different  is  this  Muhammadan  city  of 
Peshawar  from  those  villages  in  the  Punjab. 
The  streets  are  crowded  with  fierce-looking  men, 
Kashmiris,  Nepalese,  Beluchis,  Tibetans,  Yar- 
kandis,  Bokhariots,  and  Turcomans,  armed  most 
of  them,  and  in  every  kind  of  costume.  They 
pour  in  here  twice  a  week  from  Afghanistan,  from 
the  surrounding  districts,  and  from  central  Asia; 
and  you  have  seen  something  new  indeed  in  the 
way  of  wild  life  from  the  top  of  the  world,  after  a 
few  hours  among  them.  They  have  the  look  of 
men  who  depend  upon  their  own  prowess,  and 
not  upon  the  law,  for  their  safety. 
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«teo?°"**^  "^'^'^  "P°"  *'••'  '-P  ot  the  high  city 
gate  one  morning,  and  watch«I  »L  k        .*      ^ 

in  U,e  town,    ^.^h  ^^  J^  a  ri^Z.  ""''« 

with  walls  Bomt  ten  feeTh!^     ^^^  "°'"' 

down,  you  may  ,J Vrt!    *  '  "j*  "  y°»  '"""^ 

cats  and  pSs   tht        "'"  *"!?  ''''"*^°'  *''« 

trians,  is  to  see  twn  «,»„    l  '  "''  P*de8- 
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now  and  then  of  aome  of  the  hangers-on  of  the 
official  life  here,  who,  having  no  duties  and  no 
responsibilities,  furnish  the  gossip,  scandal,  and 
heart-burnings  of  the  social  life  of  India.  "Do 
you  see  that  woman  ?"  said  a  bhiiT  colonel  to  me 
at  a  certain  dance.  "Well,  she  ought  to  be  de- 
ported." It  was  easy  to  see  what  he  meant, 
particularly  if  you  had  met  the  lady  at  dinner. 
They  drift  out  from  England,  through  some  at- 
tenuated connection  with  the  civil  or  military 
life  here,  and  some  of  them  are  odd  specimens 
enough.  Weather-beaten  female  warriors  they 
look.  One  I  can  see  now,  in  the  twilight  of  her 
youth,  a  widow,  grass  or  genuine  I  know  not 
which,  lean  and  tough  of  physique;  no  matter 
how  long  she  stewed  she  would  not  make  broth 
for  a  meal;  with  a  prehensile  smirk,  as  though 
she  would  fasten  on  to  anybody.  Indeed,  watch- 
ing her  methods,  I  should  not  have  been  sur- 
prised, at  any  time,  to  see  her  take  flight  with  a 
juicy  subaltern  dripping  in  her  talons. 

Harvard  men  may  be  surprised,  as  they  will  be 
proud  to  learn,  that  a  Doctor  of  Philosophy  of 
their  making,  an  archaeologist  now  in  the  employ 
of  the  British  Grovemment,  has  turned  up  here  as 
the  discoverer  of  the  casket  said  to  contain  the 
bones  of  Buddha.  It  is  a  recent  discovery,  and 
one  of  the  most  important,  and  he  brought  it  him- 
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scSa^^lT-  k'^"""'  "'  "'"'''''"'  prints  and 
scholar  which  he  convened  to  di«i  the  mat- 
««'•  This  learned  enthusiart  from  Harvard  «.^ 
J^.theWestintheEaatinde^ri^j'w^S; 

Ind'L"t*etfSi?a'*?K'°°'''''  "•"'**™«»  » 
is  so  of  !L         ?  •    ""^  ^""^  ^^  't "  that  this 

L.2  h.^  ''™'*' ""'"  ^''^  "'^  '^'  «»1  grip  on 
ftang  drawn  tauter  and  tauter,  until  here  at 
Peshawar  .t  is  ready  to  let  fly  the  arrow  aTanv 
momentofthe^yornight^a^dfronXse*^^ 
faer  tabesmen  themselves,  is  welded  the  arro^. 

It  is  easy  to  understand  the  British  resnect 

^ge-    They  are  the  foundations  of  his  su- 

abroad.  It  u,  evident  at  once,  out  here  how 
useless  .a  weak  man  either  physically  ^r' m:: 
any.    No  amount  of  mental  brilliancy  would 

ZZTt,  'r/*^  ''^'^  '^^  physical  s^;^ 

power.    The  Indians  understand  these  qualS 


I 
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and  truat  them.    The  educated  Indians  have 
carried  off  many  prim  in  the  way  of  intellectual 
feaU  of  proweM.  even  at  the  Engliah  univertitiet. 
and  againat  the  atoutett  rivala,  but  they  them- 
■elves  recognize  that  the  world  reato  upon  the 
bulk  and  ateadineas  of  the  elephant,  rather  than 
upon  the  cunning  of  the  fox;  or  as  the  Chmese 
would  aay,  upon  the  tortoise,  which  they  claim 
ia  one  of  the  nine  offapring  of  the  dragon,  and 
the  emblem  of  atrength. 
^  Some  of  these  dark  people  have  the  facea,  and 
the  port  and  carriage,  of  power;  but  it  is  hollow, 
the  shadow  of  an  inheritance  not  the  real  sub- 
stance.   It  is  as  though  the  masks  of  warriors 
and  sages  were  walking  about  untenanted.    The 
character  and  power  have  become  exhausted, 
leaving  the  huak  of  a  great  civilization  gone  to 
seed. 

The  hospitali^  of  these  Engliahmen  knowa  no 
bounds.  Deapitehiscrowdofguestsatthisholiday 
aeaaon,  the  Lieutenant-Governor  of  the  Punjab 
takes  us  in  at  Lahore;  and  the  famous  camel  car- 
riage, drawn  by  six  trotting  camek  harnessed  in 
pairs,  each  pair  with  a  postilion,  swings  us  away, 
soon  after  our  arrival,  at  a  good  pace,  to  the  polo 
ground.  I  have  seen  no  polo  anywhere,  prob- 
ably no  one  else  has,  comparable  to  the  polo 
played  by  our  American  team  when  they  won  the 
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dies  th«n  oun  i,  .„    "!    -T.     '''"PP'*'  han- 

«e»  to  depend  upon  Lr^riu'"'.!;'^  •"PP^ 
resiliency  of  the  «h«ff.  ^/.i.  •      '   "**  "P°n  the 

the  Englishman  Lo^^''  ,«*«'«  "t  home. 

g~und;theonJyd^So"  IT-T"''  P^'^' 
»tn»ight  and  the  cZl^T\"^}^^''''-'> 
awkwaitJ.  ^'  "»*  "^^'"1  Md  the 

">«  all  over  India  of  A.    T  "  """^  ««- 

civa  and  maitaiyX*  biS^'^K-''''?'^''*^ 
of  virilit;'  whichhe  h!!  ;•  »^  "  ^"°  ""**  ^^or 

G^tll.^itTts'l''"'  ^^-  ^-<^-  the 

later  the  capital  of  tte  S^  '     ^'''""*"'  ^«« 
the  British  the  tourf^!,7       ■""""■'■  ^''^  «»ve 

fighting  experin'rtldT'"';    "'/"  ""- 
commander^Mahl^jllL^"' ""^r  '^'^  «^' 

«  city  of  two  hunSS  tT^     J°^^'"  ""'^  "  "'"^ 
nundred  thousand  souls,  living  in 
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a  space  of  some  five  hundred  acres,  surrounded 
by  the  remains  of  the  old  city  wall. 

The  Lieutenant-Grovemor  mounts  me  upon  his 
elephant,  for  the  narrow  streets  are  too  crowded 
for  a  carriage,  and  a  foot-passenger  would  make 
his  way  but  slowly;  but  "My  Lord  the  Ele- 
phant," with  his  bell  hanging  trom  his  neck,  his 
trunk  swinging  from  side  to  side,  his  great  bulk 
8hu£9ed  along  on  hb  cushioned  feet,  needs  no 
police  nor  outriders  to  make  way  for  him.  He 
b  himself  bigger  than  many  of  the  shops  and 
houses,  and  trom  his  howdah  you  may  see  all 
the  layers  of  domestic  life  on  both  sides  of  the 
streets,  from  the  squatting  merchant  on  the  level 
of  the  door-sill,  to  the  women  and  children 
above,  and  the  son  training  his  carrier-pigeons 
on  the  roof.  Akbar,  Jahangir,  Shah  Jahan,  and 
Aurangzeb,  all  left  monuments  of  their  rule  here; 
and  when  Shah  Jahan  was  ruler  in  Delhi,  and 
hb  Vizier,  Wazir  Khan,  ruled  in  Lahore,  were 
days  of  wealth  and  splendor;  but  the  Sikh  con- 
queror had  no  taste  tor  these;  he  was,  and  b  for 
that  matter,  a  warrior,  and  most  of  the  splendid 
monuments  have  crumbled  and  gone;  and  in 
their  place  are  the  broad  avenues  of  the  Britbh 
residential  quarters,  with  Government  House, 
the  Englbh  and  Catholic  cathedrals,  and  the 
fine  buildings  of  the  Aitchison  College. 
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G^7  *«  M'^h^  rulers,  or  Alexander  the 
Great,  would  have  stared  in  bewflderment  h^ 
ftey  seen  what  I  saw  in  Lahore!    First,  early 

emor  to  the  grounds  of  Aitchison  College  and 
saw  the  ceremony  of  the  hying  of  two^™ ° 

&kh  Dharmsak  The  Aitchison  CoUege  is  I 
~rt  of  pubhc  school  for  the  education  of  th^ 
sons  of  uefs,  and  as  Hindu  and  Sikh  ai«  hort! 
represented,  both  are  encouraged  tohav"  tem 
Ple3  of  their  faith  there.  S^on  S17s^"' 
-ommg.  I  was  present  at  the  opening  TL^Z 
reform  council,  and  heard  the  membersTwo^* 
.n  and  take  the  oath,  some  in  the  nativelTn;:^ 

ci?h?r^r°"*r'^°^'^''-  Thereformed^S 
cil  here,  as  m  other  provinces  of  India,  is  a  rec^t 

and  f„.r^ching  change,  which  permit  a  <2S^* 

n|^b«.  of  elected  membe«.  anilho  wide^r^" 

scope  of  djscussion  to  such  an  extent,  that  gov! 

ernors  and  lieutenant-governors  wiU  needT. 

expedite  the  busmess  of  their  provinces     If  i. 

abihty.  and  one  wonders  whether  the  breed  of 
laborious  arehangels  in  Great  Britain,  fafeeo 
m^  up  w.th  the  ever-increasbg  demand"  ^£ 
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These  things  would  have  astonished  Jahangir, 
but  had  he  accompanied  me  to  the  prison,  he 
would  have  been  bewildered  indeed.  In  La- 
hore is  the  central  prison  of  the  Punjab  for  long- 
sentence  prisoners.  It  is  situated  in  an  airy, 
healthy  spot,  and  its  cleanliness  and  orderliness 
and  au"  of  comfort  must  make  it  a  tempting  place 
of  residence,  to  natives  accustomed  to  the  vfllage 
hut  or  the  crowded  bazaar.  What  a  change 
from  the  dimgeon,  or  a  sack  and  the  river;  from 
the  gibbet,  or  the  crushing  knees  of  an  elephant, 
which  were  the  swifter  and  surer  methods  of 
India's  former  rulers. 

The  Aitchison  Chiefs'  College  takes  its  name 
from  a  former  lieutenant-governor,  and  is  in- 
tended for  the  training  of  the  sons  of  the  princes 
and  chiefs  of  the  Punjab.  The  buildings  are  in  a 
fine  park,  and  there  are  playing  fields,  stables,  a  ^. 
gymnasium,  and  dining-rooms  and  dormitories. 
There  are  some  eighty  boys  there  now,  ranging  in 
age  from  eight  to  seventeen.  They  get,  with 
modifications,  the  training  of  an  English  public- 
school  boy.  Some  of  them  were  strikingly  hand- 
some, with  a  look  of  breeding  about  them.  They 
take  to  hockey,  but  not  so  well  to  the  hurly-burly 
of  foot-ball,  the  masters  told  me;  and  as  in  sim- 
ilar institutions  in  the  West,  the  results  are  good 
in  some  cases,  indifferent  in  others.    The  comer- 
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stone  waa  only  kid  as  ktelv  as  ls««       .u     . 
not  fair,  nerhani.  t«  .  i       ^  !     ^®'  ***  t^**  »t »« 
college,    fodk  :l!r^P'^'  °'  ">«  value  of  the 

-llTevotetitT^*""'  ""^^  ^'^^ 
nient  of  their  owT  ^  *^'*  *"*^  ^e^elop- 

fHtaiy  profession^nrthe^V'J^'r  *"  *^^ 
the  disinclinaUon  t^  htb^^  *  '''"*  °^  ''^ 
he  would  be  ^ylJ^VT  ."^'"'^^^ 
Eu«>peans.  tE  one  o^Se  T"'*''"'"^ 
ministration  in  Indfa  to  kL  'T'""'""  ''^  »**- 
these  young  men  rr^,*;,^''^  ""^^  to  do  with 

higheroffieeslwhthLT'Jr.'f  "^  *^« 
erences  lead  them  ""'^  ""^  ^^'^^  P«f- 

eoIta;t:^4t  rrjr  -^  ^'^  -'"-^^ 

«debutofdi£rtVaTth?a:eter'''"  '"''•'  ''^ 
British  are  setting  up  he«  ifth7"""'"^'^« 
-osques.  and  tolbs'anT;..^°Ws  ^TdV'  "'^ 
"7  '«.™;'^.  of  their  pred^Z^       ''^"""• 

Mi::s?^o?srth?T'°"°^^^^*« 

whe^sindsairGoden'S  .**  t""'*"'' 
of  Sith  wo^hip;  the  d2;  S^%f  H"^ 
and  the  Anglo-Muhammadan  cS.  * r*^""' 
ounded  by  Sir  Syed  Zad^^^ho      '^''• 

Wbeenabroad-ehurehMuS^LtrX 
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college  I  have  just  mentioned.    The  reason  under- 
lying these  foundations  is  broadly  that  the  Indian 
youUi,  whether  Rajput.  Sikh,  Muhammadan,  or 
Hindu,  may  be  trained  as  well  as  taught.    In 
India,  whatever  the  sect  or  caste,  morality  is  based 
wholly  upon  religion;  and  bad  as  the  results  of 
education  without  religious  teaching  are  proving 
themselves  to  be  m  the  West,  they  are  even  worse 
m  India.    English  rule  to-day  in  India  fa  suffer- 
ing as  much  from  that  one  fatal  error  as  from  all 
other  causes  put  together.    India  fa  offered  a 
strange  and  unsettling  education,  without  any 
safeguards  of  moral  dfacipline;  and  the  Universi- 
ties o.'  Bombay,  Calcutta,  Madras,  Lahore,  and 
Allahabad,  which  are  mere  examining  bodies, 
with  no  provfaions  for  moral  or  religious  super- 
vfaion.  have  spawned  the  scurrilous  garrulity  of 
the  native  press,  and  the  spurious  patriotism  of 
the  politicd  murderer.    Thfa  secular  education 
of  a  race  physically  and  morally  feeble  fa  only 
producing  talkers  and  plotters,  not  doers.    Eng- 
land fa  compromfaing  in  thfa  matter,  and  letting 
her  conscience  play  the  fool.    She  fa  thrusting  a 
thin  secular  education  upon  the  unprepared  and 
unstable,  and  turning  out  by  the  score  weak 
fanatics  and  silly,  would-be  tyrants.    Even  those 
picked  bands,  the  Pilgrims  and  the  Puritans, 
misunderstood  freedom  in  the  beginning,  and  set 
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"  to  be  expected  fZ^!^rT"*3''   Wh»t 
out  Indian  «vai*^^  ^  <"  this  washed- 

«^enteenthZZ^^'°iJ;S^°"Jheroi3n,ofthe 
^to  has  succeeded  Sir  Syefrr  "^f^^*"' 
Pato,n  of  the  Muhanunadln  C^         ^"  ''- 
writes:  "We  want  AWh  ^  ?**!"*  '"«"''• 
'r*^  «  to  command  1     '"'^  '  '"""•^  °f 
«Jokrs  as  Berlin  or  OrfoS   2^  "^^^^  "' 
Above  aU.  we  want  to^^  f      ''""  "  ^"^• 
-tellectuala^d  moraT  Zui  "  '  ^^  ^^'^ ''° 
t«ous.  but  it  puts  the  em^r  •      .  ^^'^  "  ""ohi- 

We  live  toitJert  Z'Z:'^,^  ^'"'^• 
soaety.  flrst  by  virtue  aZ  .^.P^'^^^  modem 
°«t  by  our  sS2'r^''?'^''y  of  actions. 

l«t  b/our  simtSty'oflSl''rJ'''  ''"^  ^"^^ 
•"•d  tastes.  lir^in"S^^'^^''^°P--t 
moral  discipline  are  tTJl ,  .  "^^'f-oontrol  and 
beaming  uT-^^  abfll  ,"**"*  ^*'  '"''^  "-o^- 
^  suSf^a  mod«:^^^  .^^.^^J  «'«1  to  write 

rr .  that  we^;nTS7LlhT  ''"^"^  "»* 
tion  in  the  sky:  bV  this  ^.L^        ""^  °'  «''^«- 

>t«  only  because  ft*  aff  J!:; '"'""'"■•    B"t 
working  untoldta;r"t'^'«-'«ly.    It  is 

uoated;  and  even  the  ZZt  '^F^'^^^y  ^- 
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books,  and  beats  his  learning  into  sword  or 
ploughshare  upon  the  rough  anvil  of  the  world  of 
men.  The  freedom  of  libraries  to  the  mentally 
unstable  is  as  dangerous  as  the  freedom  of  the 
city  to  the  morally  unsound;  and  thb  littering  of 
the  land  with  libraries  will  one  day  be  looked 
upon  not  as  a  charity,  but  as  a  folly;  and  the 
liberty  to  do  so  will  be  as  carefully  restricted  as 
the  starting  of  national  banks. 

But  if  we  are  to  see,  anything  of  this  many- 
shaded  rainbow  life  of  India,  we  may  not  halt  too 
long  over  the  discussion  of  these  matters.     We 
must  be  off  now  to  pay  visits  to  His  Highness 
the  Maharaja  of  Kapurthala,  and  His  Highness 
the  Maharaja  of  Patiala.    We  are  whisked  away 
from  the  station  at  Katarpur  in  motor-cars  seven 
miles  to  Kapurthala,  the  State  of  some  six  hun- 
dred and  fifty  square  miles,  and  three  hundred 
thousand  people,  of  a  native  prince,  who  has 
turned  to  France  rather  than  to  England,  for  his 
training  and  amusements.    The  guest-house  is 
well  furnished,  lighted  by  electricity,  supplied 
with  open  fires,  and  stands  in  a  park  of  its  own, 
not  far  from  the  palace.    The  palace  where  we 
dine  m  the  evenmg  is  only  just  finished,  built  on 
a  French  model  and  furnished  in  the  most  luxu- 
rious and  finished  taste.    It  is  much  the  finest 
modem  building  of  its  kind  in  India,  and  one  of 
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the  finest  b  the  world,  and  Pr.„ 
proud  of  this,  her  most  Z  •  "*  "*^  '"«'"  ^ 
ment  in  Indil  j^^  'X?^  "•^*™  "'>»»- 
Spanish  beaut,.  wht^S  Se  P^":;^:  £?:/— 
ned  wife.    The  di'n^-,  '***'y  ^ar- 

fashion,  with  oL  S  '  T  ""r*  "  ^"«'P««« 
would  have  won  pltfl^K'^l*  ^""y*  *^«» 
self.    If  I  were  «n?^       •  Bn«at-Savarin  him- 

dust  given:;e  ;'2  T^  ^^^  ^''^  <i-ond- 

3talie:.r£::'rt^°"^'-^-'^« 

winding  up  within     !  ^'"^  *•*  ^"'ted. 

with.ir^t;.frr"inVij  ^^^ 

we  go  to  the  Dalac  f«,  .  .     *®  afternoon 

with  the  mcquet  "**"  opponent 

hisSnunanZ^LS'"'  "^'""^^  ^'  ^li. 
next  day.     We  wt      * J^  "*  "  ™"  ^^t  the 

vaiageis'to^tatrrnd  "■'«''*•  ^  "^^^^^ 
-«.^ing  u^ptttte  c?  *°  '^'*'^  ^-- 
'oped  about  fo^oltaSr  r  "^^  ««'- 
n>y  companion  suffltestm/anH  5  *•  '°''°  ^*"''' 
popping  away  wi^k  c^^'^'""^'  ""*  "«''' 
»  wild  charee  a^^W  ?^  '^^'^e".  and  finally 

g   .  and  bamng  a  few  bruises. 


■iii, 
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we  start  back,  to  the  muaic  of  a  fint-nte  drum 
and  fife  corps,  none  of  us  the  worse,  all  of  us  the 
better,  indeed,  for  the  vigorous  exercise. 

I  suppose  one  could  interest  oneself  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  a  smaU  far-away  State  like  this  of 
Kapurthala.  and  keep  oneself  busy;  but  it  is  not 
a  job  the  average  Oriental  cares  for.  All  these 
States  are  to  all  mtents  and  purposes  insured  by 
the  British,  which  makes  for  irresponsibility  in 
the  rulers.  Many  of  them  lapse  into  dissipation, 
and  long  for  the  change  travel  in  Europe  affords. 
Few  of  them  realize  that  luxtuy  is  the  most  un- 
comfortable thing  in  the  world;  indeed  it  is  only 
a  few  intelligent  men  m  the  West,  who  have  dis- 
covered it,  and  who  strive  to  keep  themselves 
hard,  as  a  mere  matter  of  daily  comfort. 

Our  own  millionaires  drape  Uiemsdves  in  the 
costly  artistic  spoils  of  Europe,  and  cushion  their 
women  and  themselves  in  over-ornamented  pal- 
aces, breed  a  few  forlorn  .spenders;  and  one  finds 
the  frayed  fringes  of  the  third  and  fourth  gene- 
rations strewn  about  the  capitals  of  Europe,  or 
comfortably  potted  in  dub  windows  at  home. 
One  should  not  be  too  hard  upon  the  Oriental 
princes  therefore.  The  inequalities  of  wealth  are 
the  more  exasperating  when  they  are  new.  Pos- 
sessors of  wealth  without  traditions,  and  without 
responsibilities,  and  without  distinguished  mental 
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•nd  economic  fana^"*""^'  "'^  °'  «»e  «k=W 
»««  spending  power  unS  '^^^'l  "^  *^t 
f>ciousne«.*  HwrT^'^^  "^^  «««  or 
*fcnd;  but  one  s^o^  noff'  ""'  "f*  ^^^  ^^ 

«»n  life,  to  many  olSkeL  •"*  '''  °"'  ^'°«^- 
lionaires.  ButlookTa^?T'^*°^ourma. 
f'^^^'^mor.t^^^'f^-'i-nts!  Could 

''^vor,  Then.ounLTaVdT"**''*"'^*-- 
OneisdismayedatTh^i  u  ^*  '"°"'«'  '"deed! 
Americans.  aJtV^ do  nof  °' Jr'«'yh"'»or i„ 
»i«  as  an  individuafis  ..  T  "'^' «»«  "•"''on- 
*-eapped  than  anytdv  1?  T"  ''"'^^^  J-- 
""f'on  of  hi,  powerr'*''^'"'"«'epeTH>t- 
fleeves  a«.  h«^;:^^^J°-™ed.    Thesto- 

fa'tfeintroducedtoaflrrthem^™**'  **  **"- 
byakyer  of  polite  u!^'w*!"'^~°««^«d 

fetuous.  foul,  or  fS^'i*'°'\*«*J«<*ndants. 
the  ^Wrt-sleeVes.  ^r?;!!''"  "'^'^  ^''J  back  to 
t^«  unformed  n,;j;J:,T::^P; Jed  knife,  and 

phaseofourcivilizationST  f?  ''"*"^-  This 
»ot  even  for  lauXr  fJ^  T^^P'^^'^^en^y. 
P««  it.  but  for  pt     A^r^    '*  -  ham  to  Z' 

"Hfe""*^  forUL7ofte' Etr  "  "** 
Hw  Highness  the  Mah««,io     ,  J^***- 

8«^enu,  a  state  of  GyettT^  °'  ^^^^'''  ^ho 
nve  thousand  square  miles  in 
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area,  and  a  population  of  a  million  and  a  half,  ia 
one  of  the  younger  princes  and  only  lately  come 
to  the  throne.  He  had  one  wife  before  he  came 
mto  power  in  October.  1900;  smce  then  he  has 
exercised  the  privilege  of  his  faith,  and  married 
two  more.  I  arrived  as  his  guest,  in  time  to  be 
present  at  a  banquet  given  in  the  great  Durbar 
Hall  of  his  capital,  in  honor  of  the  birthday  of 
the  Maharani.  The  hall  was  entirely  lighted  by 
more  than  two  thousand  candles,  in  huge  glass 
candelabra  twenty-five  feet  high.  The  meal  was 
served  in  courses,  by  a  small  army  of  servants, 
and  the  very  good  native  band  played  familiar 
European  airs,  and  even  one  or  two  of  our  darky 
Southern  songs,  and  played  them  well.  Seated 
beside  the  Diwan,  or  minister  of  finance  of  His 
Highness,  I  asked  whose  birthday  was  being  cel- 
ebrated and  toasted,  but  even  he  did  not  know 
which  one!  There  were  of  course  no  native 
women  present.  Here  as  elsewhere  in  India  no 
woman  of  rank  iis  supposed  to  show  herself  in 
public.  Indeed  it  is  the  common  custom  among 
Hindus  as  well  as  among  Muhammadans,  as  soon 
as  a  man  has  su£Scient  means  to  enable  him  to 
support  the  women  of  his  family  in  idleness,  to 
permit  them,  and  the  women  themselves  are 
more  eager  for  it  than  the  men,  to  adopt  the  Mu- 
hammadan  custom  of  Purdah,  to  retire  to  the 
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Zenana  or  women',  quarten.  and  only  .ppe., 
mpubl.cw.U.  the  face  cov.«d.  WehaJea'^S^' 
|kr  custom  m  the  Wert  of  keeping  our  women  in 
dlene«;  but  we  exploit  a  .tartLg  amount  of 

m't.T'"'  '*  P"""  *"''  P"^  »'«'««" 
ment..  as  an  ornamental  compensaUon.  I  .ud- 

p««e.  for  theb  i«,lation  from  Sny  formi  of  J^ 

Weit^e^-    ."^^---'P^yer-bookofle 

Wert,  the  only  prayer-book  indeed  loved  and 

P^^ered  over  by  both  the  pious  and  the  proud! 

The  Imitation."  say.:  "Be  not  famUia?  with 

An  officer  of  the  household  drove  me  about 
fte  oipital  the  nert  day.  and  showed  me  the  S 

mo^?  "  ^^Z"^  "'*  *^'"-^'  "<J  «»«  «««t  dia- 
Though  the  Prince  himself  is  a  Sikh,  this  o^; 
was  a  Mussuhnan.  and  daimed  that  L  cleav^ 
among  the  people  of  India,  and  the  com«quSt 
^  jealous.es.  have  increased  since  ZBrit- 
«i  domination.  They  have  fosteml  these  jeai- 
ous.es.  he  said,  that  the  resultant  anta^nC 
may  protect  them.    He  ain*«l  uo  a-a   ^  ^ 

^igentm.nlmetin'l^dttZ'maS:; 

^Jni    11^  *^^  "wgance.  selfishness,  and 
coldness  of  the  Englishman. 


im 


Elll 
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The  State  of  FtitkU  aupplie*  a  force  of  neariy 
two  thouaand  men  to  the  Imperial  Service  troopa. 
and  one  day  they  were  nuuched  out  and  put 
through  their  paces,  and  finally  marehed  paat 
for  me  to  review.    Young  Prince  Hitendia  of 
Kboch  Behar,  who  was  also  a  guest  at  this  time, 
and  who  had  his  string  of  polo  ponies  with  him, 
mounted  lae  on  Straight  Shot— one  remembers 
the  name  even,  of  so  good  a  mount  as  that— and 
we  had  a  fine  day  with  t|ie  troops.    One  may  go 
far  to  .find  smarter  light  cavaby  than  these  Sikh 
lancers  of  Patiala.    A  long  row  of  lancera  gal- 
loped up,  dismounted,  pulled  their  horses  to  the 
ground  where  they  by  stock  stilL    Another  and 
then  another  galloped  up  behind  and  performed 
the  same  manoeuvre;  as  each  man  dismounted 
he  lifted  his  horse's  near  fore-leg.  then  tightened 
the  right  rein,  and  down  he  went,  and  there  he 
stayed  without  a  motion;  looking  carefully  I  saw 
not  a  single  horse  rebd.    At  the  sound  of  a  whis- 
tle they  rose  together,  and  were  off  like  a  flight 
of  birds. 

The  next  day  I  had  another  of  the  days  in  In- 
dia to  be  marked  with  a  while  stone.  We  were 
driven  in  motor-cars  out  to  a  wide  plain,  with 
clumps  of  trees  dotted  about,  but  the  whole  sur- 
rounded by  dense  woods.  On  our  arrival  we 
were  greeted  by  what  I  took  to  be  a  whole  vil- 
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M«und  the  wide  on^  "«» «o  fom  a  ring 

waa  given  a  lonir  «n,ar       \     ,    .  •'"'    °*^'  ' 

«« it.  and  w.;^  z:^:i  .;t;  ^'  'r  **• 

trotted :  His  Hiffhneson  '"'    **^  *« 

^Be.idenr£^;^::;;:-;;f-offi«„. 

I  waiembei  when  I  first  . ,     ,  \    : 
walkinir  about  !„  ♦».  •  '"'  pheasants. 

n.usti;«n««v  *1  ^^*  Pheasant-shooting 
buLet.  over  thTCtr;?'."  "'''^  """^  '*« 
<l"i«d  in  thft  sport^  ""^**  o'  the  ddU  «. 

ponTXi^Tr^^rrr.::.*'"""^^-''-' 

J^and.  and  set  ou    for^e  W^  "^^  "  y°"' 
■^'•cking.  you  feel  Xt^ L^**  *°. «°  P^ 
when  two  or  three  huJ,^^      .  **  P*    ^»t 
with  a  hide  like^rh  ntell^'r  "'""''  '^'• 
n-uscles  of  wire  lndZ^7'  ^''"*  *"'■'"'  ""d 
of  your  galllp^  ^  ""^^^^-^  ^y  in  W 
-^  across  /ulT^L^r^S  t^^^'T 
game  in  reaUty  is  far  differlw  T""  *^* 

ignomnce  had  piclu^  '^'"'"*  '~°^  ^'^t  J^our 


•ill 
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It  waa  not  long  before,  blown,  hot,  and  tired, 
I  felt  no  compunction  about  sticking  a  pig,  if  I 
could  get  near  one,  and  all  sympathy  was  for  my- 
self. To  part  company  wiUi  your  saddle,  and  to 
fall  near  these  erinaceous  brigands,  is  to  be  ripped 
from  thigh  to  chin  by  their  sharp  tusks  before 
there  is  time  for  rescue.  This  happens  now  and 
again,  and  probably  if  it  did  not  happen  no  one 
would  go  pig-sticking.  You  think  of  that  when 
you  are  still  cold  in  the  ^ddle;  just  as  the  stone 
walls,  and  mud  fences,  and  ditches  of  Tipperary 
County,  Ireland,  seem  formidable  before  you 
get  warmed  up,  and  then  you  either  take  them 
with  your  horse,  or  in  a  "voluntary"  without  him, 
but  never  with  much  thought  of  their  size.  So 
too  you  forget  their  tusks,  and  thick  hides,  and 
their  unparalleled  ability  to  "buck  the  line,"  and 
their  awe-inspiring  dentition,  when  you  have 
speared  over,  and  under,  one  or  two  of  these  wild 
boars;  and  you  shut  your  teeth,  and  take  another 
grip  of  your  spear,  and  settle  yourself  more  firmly 
in  your  saddle,  and  swoop  down  upon  another 
boar  scuttling  away,  as  though  his  death  were  a 
patriotic  demand,  or  the  ideal  of  some  high 
though  ferocious  standard  of  duty. 

I  took  things  quietly  at  first,  watching  the  old 
hands  at  the  game,  and  then  I  tried  my  hand, 
once,  twice,  three  times,  and  failed.  It  was  no 
fault  of  the  pony  who  followed  these  bristling. 
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dodging,  and  ferocious  polo  ball.  a«  A™.  1.  .u 

spear  thrust,  not  to  rise  b^L      i  '""  **"* 

had  the  spelr  behinTthf  ^^  ,.^*  T*^*  *°  '^^^ 
behind  thfleft^r  llf'       """'  **"*  ''^  g"*  ''* 

keepgoingunafS' f  ?*"'  T  •"'°"«^-    They 

presented  me  with  my  sZr^ti.  .  *'^*^ 
day's  sport,  and  bo^^Z  Ztt  1  *"'' 
here  to  look  up  at  on  thlTau"  y^lt    '"! 

square  tent  carneted  w^l  ''e  found  a  laige 
chairs  and  taWr^H  *J  n*"'  '"'"^'"^  '^'th 
us     T^f  '    ^  "  '•°*  luncheon  ready  for 

•"•    Tents  go  up  and  come  down  in  Indk  as 
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eBBfly  apparently  as  we  open  and  Aut  an  urn- 
breUa. 

But  that  u  but  •  Tent  wherein  may  mt 
A  Sultan  to  the  realm  of  Death  addreat; 
The  Sultan  riaea,  and  the  daric  Ferraih 
Striket  and  prepares  it  for  another  guest. 

The  Imperial  Service  troops  date  from  1888, 
when  the  native  chiefs  oflfered  to  share  in  the  de- 
fence of  the  Empire.    'jThe  irregukr  and  undis- 
ciplined forces  of  the  native  states  were  organ- 
ized into  smaller  bodies,  to  be  trained  under  the 
supervision  of  British  officers,  who  now  number 
twenty-one.    The  strength  of  these  bodies  of 
troops  amounts  to  twenty  thousand  men  of  whom 
twD  thousand  eight  hundred  belong  to  the  trans- 
port trains.    The  polo-playing  and  horse-loving 
Maharaja  of  Jodhpur  furnishes  a  regiment  of 
lancers;  the  desert  state  of  Bikaner,  a  camel- 
corps  which  has  seen  service  in  Africa  and  China ; 
I  spent  a  momuig  looking  over  the  train  of  trans- 
port carts  of  the  Jaipur  state;  Kapurthala  fur- 
nishes infantiy,  and  Patiala  light  cavahy;  and  all 
of  these  corps  are  officered  and  commanded  by 
men  of  their  own  neighborhood,  with  the  Maha- 
raja in  each  case  as  commander-in-chief. 

Once  a  year  the  athletic  contingents  from  these 
corps  come  together  for  the  annual  athletic  meet- 
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Nawab  of  bS    who     ';^'°'*^''P'««°t 
seven  thouJld'iual  if  ^  T  «">  ^"^  of 

was  invited  rH^PT.^''"'"  '""P^'  "-» I 
during  ftew^kB*n.1f  "*  ^  ^^  «"-» 

women  ruling  States  in  the  ^  ^df;  ^ 

JS^^l^nt^utn'^-t-^^-Berind^: 

and  beloved  SycS  or  '"^'"'"^  '^^P^'^* 
was  badly  cracki  ^  "' P«>vmcial  ignomnce 
with  fh«  iJl  •     '**'°  **  ™y  fi«t  interview 

■rill.  m.  Itod™ Jr^^""«'  ''•' """Mrf 

and  on  the  other  h«n^  ,  e™"d<='»'ldpen; 

the  illness  of  one  of  W  "'"^  ^'^"^^  ""'t 
due  to  the  comet!  of  whLhTe""  '"'""''^^ 
at  the  time.  She  h«W  \  f  """  '""''''  t^^^ 
Mecca  and  wheJ  h^l^''  ^'^  P"«^g«  to 
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ing  party  with  loss  to  them.  I  was  presented 
with  several  volumes  written  by  her.  with  her 
autograph  on  the  Utle-pages;  and  the  census, 
and  the  vital  and  other  statistics  of  her  State  a-e 
admirably  compfled,  as  the  volume  before  me  as 
I  write  confirms. 

To  arrive  at  your  host's  raUway  station  after 
midnight  is  awkward  for  both  host  and  guest  as 
a  rule;  but  not  so  here.    Hundreds  of  troops,  and 
their  officers,  and  forty  to  fifty  European  guests 
were  received  and  taken  care  of  for  this  week; 
and  when  I  appeared  upon  the  platform  at  Bho-' 
pal,  I  was  at  once  taken  in  charge  by  an  officer, 
who  handed  me  an  addressed  envelope,  teUin^ 
me  where  my  quarters  were,  the  hours  for  meab 
the  times  of  the  arrival  and  departure  of  mails 
and  trams,  and  a  programme  of  the  week's  do- 
mgs  and  entertainments.    The  Germans  could 
not  have  done  it  better.    I  was  undeservedly 
honored  by  having  luxurious  quarters  in  the 
bungalow  of  the  Inspector-General. 

It  was  a  joUy  crowd  of  officers  and  their  wives 
when  we  met  at  luncheon  and  dinner;  but  it  was 
a  hard-worked  lot  of  men  who  supervised,  um- 
pired, and  directed  the  sports,  which  went  on 
hour  after  hour  from  daylight  tiU  dark.  Polo 
hockey,  running-races,  broad  and  high  jumping' 
obstacle  races,  and  exercises  on  the  horizontal 
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considered  that  theSeKSTv""     '^''"  "  « 
feet  as  oun.  these  rS,n^  ^  "" '"«"''' »"  per- 

y^^.  m  seoo^SsTt?;  HoT  '''^  ''"^^ 

"■^es.  15:45j  minutes  h.-Ji;-^  '°"'"*^'  «^e« 
A3  for  the  obstar^c;  f  ^"T^'  '  '*'  "  '"• 
of  the  kind  I  have  e^r;:l"'","'«  «-«««*  test 
eluded  among  otherThL"''*'^''^-    I*  «- 

outofthewinWahf"''^'^'^''"^'--^ 
fieial  jungle,  a  Stl^^r' ''^^"'"^Wt  of  arti- 

fifteenf^hihSXddlTrt:*^-  -" 
-longrunhome.    Idoubt ifT^?^'"-"""?''"''' 
game  wouJd  have  a  chanl       • '  *^*  "«"  ''^  "^is 
There  are  ml  Jr^^.T/*^'""'*  '^''^*'  ^'^^'^ns. 
-d  men  from  ^e  sr«."elT  ^^  ''^  ^^"■>' 
J^e  the  vastness.  and  S^  dfff    """"''  """^  ^°» 
of  India,  when  you  Uellu     '""'""^  °'  ™ees 

but  it  must  entail  a  tJ^    J        **'''  *''**  ^  saw; 

for  the  British  offi^^X  t"  T""*  ''^  -'J' 
-tend  the  meetinrCh  f^"  ?^  "*'°-"Pe- 
eheer^  authority  kSpT^e  '^^^'  """^  ^^^ 
there  would  suZly^lt   ^^'  ^'*°"'  ^h'eh 

ne.";:tntltXt^;-7^ 
P'^u-sthevario^w-r-:-^^- 
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the  winning  polo  team  was  called,  there  was  some 
delay  and  running  about,  and  at  last  only  two  of 
the  four  presented  themselves.  I  learned  after- 
wards that  the  other  two  were  at  their  prayers 
when  they  were  called,  and  refused  to  be  dis- 
turbed even  by  this  great  honor  of  receiving  prizes 
from  a  Muhammadan  ruler.  Some  of  us  perhaps 
take  our  devotions  thus  seriously,  but  not  many, 
I  fear! 

On  the  last  day  of 'the  meeting  we  were  in- 
vited to  the  palace  for  a  garden-party,  and  enter- 
tained with  music,  shooting  at  clay  pigeons,  at  a 
target  with  the  rifle,  a  sumptuous  tea,  and  pre- 
sented when  we  left  with  gold  and  silver  tissue 
garlands  hung  round  our  necks  by  the  hostess, 
and  atta  and  pan,  the  mark  of  Oriental  courtesy, 
consisting  of  sweetmeats  and  the  sprinkling  of 
our  handkerchiefs  with  perfume.  After  our  final 
dinner  the  Begum  drove  over  with  an  escort  of 
lancers,  and  read  us  a  graceful  little  speech  of 
congratulation  and  farewell. 

The  next  visit  to  Colonel  Daly,  the  Resident  in 
charge  of  the  native  chiefs  of  central  India,  at 
Indore,  brought  the  unique  pleasure  of  finding 
that  my  hostess  was  an  American.  This  proved 
a  busy  centre  of  activity,  and  I  had  the  good  fort- 
une to  arrive  in  time  for  a  meeting  of  the  native 
chiefs,  interested  in  the  building  and  management 


..s/^jyTj;"^ 
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^r.tl^'^l  ^^l"^"'  ^^"^^  •""«•  ''^ter  the 
pre«>ntRe,.denf8father.  The n^^sters a« care- 
fuUy  chosen  from  the  English  public  schoolsoS 
umv^^fes;  and  here  too  they  a«  bulwarW 

tT^i^X     '"''^'^'''''^'^'^' 

hospitals.  d«pensaries.  training-school  for  nurses 

bactenologicallaboratory.andhis  students.  IS 
tte  remark,  which  I  quote  as  conveying  by  an  apt 
Jlustratrorj  my  own  general  impression  of  IndS 
u.tellectu.1  ability.    "The  Indian  student  ar^ 

If  told  a  man  has  pneumonia,  they  can  rattle 
off  the  symptoms,  but  if  told  certain  symptoms, 
they  cannot  as  readily  name  the  diseai.  The^ 
are  poor  duignosticians."  They  lack  the  cour- 
age whrch  welcomes  responsibility,  and  the  con- 
fidence  which  names  because  it  knows,  here  as 
in  oaier  departments  in  which  they  se-re.  The 
Enghshmen  are  he  real  vertebne  c'  adia.  and 
you  see  ,t  well  illustrated  her*  at  Indo. ..  at  Bho- 
pal,  and  elsewhere. 

The  Maharaja  Tukoji  Rao  Holkar  Bahadur  of 
Indore.  a  neighbor  of  Colonel  Daly,  gave  me  a 
days  shooting  for  black  buck;  and  I  have  a 
twenty-one  inch  head  as  a  companion  for  the 
wild  boar  from  Patiak.     But  it  is  terribly  hot  on 


If  4 
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the  pkins  around  Indore  where  the  black  buck 
roam.     Owing  to  the  fact  that  a  rifle  went  wrong, 
and  kept  missing  fire,  I  was  delayed  and  did  the 
bulk  of  my  hunting  between  the  hours  of  eleven 
and  two.    First  a  motor-car  took  me  out  to  the 
pkms,  there  the  Maharaja's  shikari  met  me  with 
ponies,  and  after  a  few  miles  on  the  ponies  we 
mounted  a  bullock-cart,  which  is  less  likely  to 
frighten  the  game.    First  the  rifle  missed,  and 
then  I  missed.    Finally  a  servant  went  bff  and 
returned  with  a  rifle  of  the  Maharaja,  and  a  per- 
fect little  weapon  it  was.    I  had  tired  myself,  and 
probably  the  thikari,  when  a  buck  leaped  in  the 
air,  and  with  a  second  shot  dropped.    The  first 
shot  had  merely  taken  a  bit  of  hide  oflF  the  top  of 
his  shoulders,  and  as  he  sprang  into  the  air  the 
second  went  through  his  heart.    As  in  the  case  of 
the  boar,  I  had  betterluck  than  my  skiU  deserved, 
for  the  buck  had  practicaDy  jumped  into  that 
second  bullet    They  are  quick,  and  shy,  and 
small,  these  aniDoals,  and  like  so  many  other 
games  it  looks  a  lot  easier  than  it  is 

At  a  garden-party  given  for  the  chiefs  the  next 
afternoon  I  saw  a  variety  of  costumes,  a  wealth 
of  color,  and  a  procession  of  old-fashioned  man- 
ners and  customs  in  the  persons  of  the  chiefs. 
One  fine-looking  old  fellow  I  can  see  now.  His 
whiskers  were  curled  around  his  ears,  a  jade- 
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handled  knife  was  in  his  belf  «„  j  u 
whe«ver  he  went  bJS^i  "»**''"'" '°"°^«d 

every  man  went  a«„^   •  *  *™«  when 

him.  ^  '^"'*'  °^ '  ^J'  two  days,  was  to 
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and  of  white  linen.  A  gold-embroidered  waist- 
coat showed  at  his  throat,  and  around  his  neck  was 
a  string  of  uncut  emeralds,  all  of  a  size,  and  each 
as  big  as  a  pigeon's  egg.  Around  his  wrists  were 
strings  of  large  diamonds,  and  hanging  horn  the 
top  of  his  right  ear  were  three  pear-shaped  pearls. 
He  wore  the  turban  peculiar  to  Gwalior.  of  scar- 
let with  a  peak  in  the  centre  of  gold-threaded  em- 
broidery, and  sewn  with  jewek.  What  a  sight  a 
great  Durbar  in  India  must  be  when  these  hun- 
dreds of  princes  and  their  escorts,  all  in  their 
bravest  costumes,  march  past  on  elephants  and 
horses!  Millions  of  value  in  embroideries,  in 
jewels,  in  horse  and  elephant  harness,  some  of 
the  elephants  even,  with  bangles  of  precious 
stones,  silver  horn  cases  for  the  bullocks,  and 
gold-embroidered  cloths;  howdahs  of  gold  and 
silver,  and  gold  and  silver  cannons  even;  what 
barbaric  splendor  it  must  be!  It  was  dazzlmg 
enough  to  have  here  and  there  such  glimpses  of 
it  as  I  had. 

Thoj  ■n'ere  very  differently  clothed,  were  the 
next  gentlemen  who  entertained  me.  Colonel 
Deare,  and  the  officers  of  the  Eighth  Hussars,  out 
for  a  week  of  exercise  al  manceuvres,  with  other 
troops  in  their  dusty  khaki  uniforms,  living  in 
tents,  and  in  the  saddle  from  dawn  till  dark, 
were  smart  enough  in  their  mess  dress  at  dinner; 
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b..t  Uiey  were  more  useful-looking  than  oma- 
mentol  when  at  work.    Those  w.«,tl«^       j 

™  of  the  «rv,ce,  artiUeiy.  cavahy.  and  in- 
fimtry.  native  and  European;  at  work  together 

h?n°dj"o?r  ^  f  r*'^".  -K;- 

nundml  of  them  dash  from  an  ambu.h  across 
the  plams.  and  swoop  down  upon  the  guns-  or  a 
gunner  when  they  gallop  up.  .^.ing  aCd.  un' 
l.-nber  the  guns,  and  begin  poundi4  away ;  or  a„ 
infantryman  prone  on  the  groundTady  to  bk" 
mto  a  1  ne  of  fire  when  the  enemy  U  neaJenough. 
or  on  hu.  ee^  bayonet  fixed,  waiting  for  the  wT^ 

the  fightmg  man  which  make  him  forget  the  dmb 
dreanness  of  hunger,  and  thirst,  anf  expLu^. 
and  wounds,  and  heat,  and  cold,  and  ZsZ 
and  death,  which,  after  all.  make  up  le^Z.' 
and  woof  of  war;  those  shming  minutes  of  e^ 
«tement  ar«  only  the  scant  embroider,,  of  the' 

w7t*L"*  f  *'"'"*  ""^'  *«««  Britons!  It 
was  hard  work,  and  dusty,  thirsty  work  they  were 
domg  and  there  was  no  saving  of  then^ei:" 
TvhJe  domg  It;  but  eveiy  comfort  that  health  re- 
quires they  had  in  their  camp;  and  though  my 
teste  m  such  matter,  may  be  at  fault,  I  was  never 
happier  during  aU  my  stay  in  India  than  when 
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1  was  living  under  canvas,  with  civil  or  militaiy 
officials;  roasting  if  you  please  at  mid-day,  and 
freezing  at  midnight;  bit  with  just  that  combina- 
tion of  hardship  and  comfort  which  keeps  a  man, 
a  man;  and  neither  a  boor  on  the  one  hand,  nor 
a  mollycoddle  on  the  other. 

I  trotted  back  into  Lucknow,  through  the 
crowded  streets  of  the  bazaars,  to  be  greeted  by 
some  days  of  excitement  very  different  from  the 
sober  discipline  of  the  military  camp.  An  un- 
usual number  of  police  were  about,  drawn  from 
th*^  country  districts,  and  I  soon  saw  that  they 
were  not  there  without  reason.  It  was  the  sea- 
son of  the  Mussulman  festival  of  Muharram. 

There  are  two  principal  sects  of  Islam,  the 
Sunis  and  the  Shiahs.  The  Shiahs  are  the  less 
numerous,  and  the  head-quarters  of  the  sect  are 
in  Persia.  Lucknow,  once  the  capital  of  the 
Nawabs  of  Oudh,  still  celebrates  the  festival  as 
an  occasion  for  marking  the  distinction,  because 
these  Naw-'  s  wtre  of  the  Shiah  sect,  and  the 
Shiahs  Are  still'  more  numerous  and  powerful 
here  than  in  any  other  part  of  India. 

The  first  three  successors  of  Muhammad  were 
selected  by  the  faithful  without  r^ard  to  the 
claims  of  All,  his  son-in-law;  and  Ali  only  suc- 
ceeded to  the  fourth  vacancy.  The  two  sons  of 
Ali,  Hassan  and  Hussain,  were  killed  by  a  rival, 
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They  we«,  prl^^l  T'  """^  *»'  ^'^^  '«"'. 
thedaycameth^wi,!     .       ^"*''"*"^-    When 

paper,  bamboo  and  tJ^r  ^^^^^^eot 

a  single  pe^o^;;^  ^^l^f  -««'  --ed  by 
dozen  men  we,^  h«         ,^   ''^''"'  **'"«!  ^y  a 

were  solemnly  interred    ^' T***"  *«»«  shrines 

t-gici.sto/ofthirthom:::rd's°'*''' 

are  represented  durimr  the  n^°        ?"*"" 
•nterment;  and  eve^^ow  .n^!**"  »**  «*»  the 
«on  halted,  whf  (e  I  ^0.^  Z!"  ^"^"^ 
someportionofthestorv    S^  »«tor  «hea«ed 
^  the  name,  oftf  mSl"t:?^''*°"*- 
blasts,  throwing  dust  on^T^I.  ^*^  *^'^ 
an  bareheaded  on  t.°°oc^rJt^'  ^*^  "" 
wailinir     On»  «-,  occasion,  weeping  and 

^hortlils^andHLr^l  l"^'  ^'^^^  '*« 
knife-bkd;,  Uil  L  ^^  *^*~"^  ^e"  tied 
head,.  Snf  r.     7  ^''^'^  •'~"°d  their 
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of  whom  were  pointed  out  to  me  as  men  of  stand- 
ing in  the  communi^.  To  see  a  group  of  these 
men  stop,  and  burst  into  groans,  tears,  and  wild 
cries  of  grief;  to  see  their  breasts  bruised,  and  in 
some  cases  the  skin  broken,  by  the  beating  from 
their  fists;  to  see  them  covered  with  blood,  dust, 
and  sweat,  their  faces  haggard,  their  eyes  blazing 
with  excitement;  to  hear  one  of  them  recite  part  of 
the  tale  of  woe,  his  eyes  streaming  with  tears  and 
his  voice  choked  with  emotion;  and  the  tale  punc- 
tuated with  wild  cries  knd  shrieks  and  lusty  pum- 
melling of  the  breast  on  the  part  of  his  hearers, 
while  little  children  and  old  women  threw  dust 
on  their  own  and  each  other's  heads,  is  the  most 
amazing  spectacle  of  religious  enthusiasm  that 
one  may  see  anywhere  in  &e  world  to-day.  This 
is  the  kind  of  man,  this  is  the  quality  of  human 
stuff,  which  spread  like  lava  over  Arabia,  Egypt, 
Spain,  up  to  the  very  gates  of  France,  and  burst 
through  the  Afghan  passes  and  conquered  India. 
One  readily  understands  why.  Apparently  the 
faith  b  still  alive,  sincere,  and  as  ready  for  the 
torch  to  light  it  against  the  infidel  as  ever.  They 
abhor  pig,  insist  upon  the  rite  of  circumcbion, 
ignore  the  bondage  of  caste,  and  with  sword  and 
crescent  crumpled  up  almost  the  whole  of  the 
fighting  world  at  one  time,  declaring:  there  is  one 
God,  Muhammad  is  his  prophet,  and  we  are  the 
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ursey      1  his  frenzied  crowd  is  tuned  .,«  ♦„ 

sometimes    as  S^lv  •     i,      .^  "  °^":  «°d 

the  shitg'fte tr '  l!  ??L^«-  -«* 
that  these  men  a.ttW  .T  •  J  ""^"^  *°  "^"^^^ 
and  beatin.,  t^!'  T^  ^""  '^'^'^  ^"h  knives, 

^™«  their  breasts  to  a  pulp  with  th,.,V  fi  f 
over  a  question  nfr„i-  u-      r»"p  wim  tneir  fists, 

iti.iMdtowKfc*"''"?."  *'«"'■. 
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same  civUization  which  buUt  the  Pearl  Mosque 
at  Delhi,  the  Taj  at  Agra,  the  great  ted  sandstone 
fort  of  Akbar,  and  the  town  of  Fatehpur-Sikri, 
Only  India  has  the  right  to  be  called  the  land  of 
contrasts. 
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cutta.  and  during  the^Jml?.  T"*"^  "'  ^'^^ 
guest  of  EngK,7£",^;»^  .l-t-een  «  ««« 

totes,  the  American  wouldU         .  ""*'  P****"* 
tell  of  wonders  and  ir?        ""*  "''^^^  «  ^e  to 

millions  living  S^SS^^P™""''"^  "o  ^'eh 
succeeds  asdoTIe  TnW      r"*'  "^  "'"'tol 

qui«.,  Yoga  oTuntn^^rth^t  •  "'°  '^  '''^ 
vorcing  bcSv  an,?  ',""">,  ""^  Divmity.  in  di- 

Peaceastheorthodor/1^       ""^  *^'^"*»*  «' 
untrained  BhaT^l^!":?  T^  ™ffi«°  ^  the 


,  '.^  OUV.U  ruman  i 
there  «  no  land.  I  believe 
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emed  by  such  self-sacrificing  rulers,  and  ruling 
over  such  ignorant  multitudes;  there  is  no  Und 
where  you  may  see  a  picked  man  of  our  race, 
soldier,  sportsman,  administrator,  the  best  we 
have  produced  m  short  in  the  matter  of  man- 
hood, and  beside  him  our  best  expression  of 
dignified  womanhood;  and  not  far  away  an 
Indian  fakir  naked,  painted,  covered  with  dust 
and  vermin,  illustrating  the  disorderlmess  of 
fanatical  ignorance..       < 

I  had  had  some  six  months  of  this  "braided 
light  and  gloom"  when  I  arrived  at  Calcutta  as 
the  guest  of  the  Viceroy  who  had  had  five  years 
of  it.  The  Viceroy  and  the  Governors  of  prov- 
inces are  not  permitted  to  leave  India  during  their 
term  of  office,  and  five  years  of  Indian  climate 
and  Indian  responsibility  is  killuig  work.  If 
there  be  faults  and  mistakes  in  the  admmistra- 
tion  of  India,  India  has  taken  toll  in  the  health 
and  lives  of  those  who  have  governed  her.  Lord 
Minto  has  not  taken  his  duties  lightly,  and  I 
can  fancy  that  he  looks  back  upon  his  daring 
feats  as  a  horseman,  as  to  the  risks  of  the  nur- 
sery, compared  to  his  burdens  as  Viceroy  of 
India. 

Fast  mail  steamers  and  the  telegraph,  and  a 
fussy  Secretary  of  State  for  India,  and  back  of 
him  the  ignorant  prymg  of  representatives  who 
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wish  his  administration  no  wod   «-v  »  u 

to  understand,  may  be  «.tf}„„         ^      *  '°" 

P<"e  with  AmoSri^^"'^  '^'^  **  Ca'^- 
««dMukd«aSri.r  "*^-  Bo*  Peking 
^  gettingTnP      ^''  *  ^''^^  '"PP'^'   ^^ 

equah-ty  and  inde  J^ZT',.**  ^'^'^   ^ 
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tnuive  in  Calcutta.  Here  you  aee  the  ullage  of 
the  caak  of  India,  and  it  is  gaseous  as  might  be 
expected,  and  ever  ready  to  be  touched  into  ex> 
plosiyeness. 

There  can  be  nothing  more  dangerous  in  deal- 
ing  with  a  population  such  as  this,  than  to  give 
the  impression  that  the  man  sent  to  rule  has  a 
string  tied  to  him,  which  may  be  jerked  from 
London.  I  have  no  means  of  knowing  whether 
this  supposition  is  tru^  or  not  true;  but  that  it 
is  firmly  believed  by  the  Indian  politicians  and 
their  followers  there  is  no  doubt;  and  that  it  puts 
the  ruler  in  a  cruelly  embarrassing  position  goes 
without  saying.  Lord  Minto's  administration 
has  nevertheless  persbted  in  reforms,  persisted 
in  the  optimistic  view,  and  resisted  the  tempta- 
tion to  panicky  repression;  but  that  is  because 
Lord  Minto  himself  is  a  brave  man. 

As  I  have  pomted  out  elsewhere,  the  Indian 
only  recognizes  r^ily  power  that  is  autocratic 
and  personified  in  one  man.  When  that  power 
is  interfered  with  from  unknown  sources  it  con- 
fuses him,  and  his  violence  is  as  often  as  not 
the  result  of  his  confusion.  If  the  British  Gov- 
ernment does  not  trust  the  viceroy  sufficiently 
to  let  him  alone,  the  Indians  wiU  go  still  further, 
as  they  have  done,  and  throw  stones  at  his  motor- 
car, and  then  bombs  at  himself  and  his  wife,  and 
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of  India.    Iton^A  ^    .       ^"°**d  °^'  iona 

J  ^tUe  light  th«w„  upon  clilL^.J^'^'!"'' "»' 
Indian  8dn.ini.hBtion     T  ^^^ "'  «<*»» 

thorilyonlyuDornn?'    L""  ''P**^  with  au- 

n«*pur.  the  countrv  w^  ""'  """^  "*  »"- 
VwWtewiS"S.7pS^2,l?''Vi.„,.i 

a  candor  «ther  than  r^^i-  °"'^'  ""^ 
congratukte  the  EmLhrT^FT^^  °"*  ""»» 
-Oman  to  aend  abiS?  ^£***  «««^  J»ve  a 

«P«sentaUve  of  theTkinr         ~°'"'*  °'  *« 
w«  my  hSiSsT^Z^"  «P««ntative  who 

-p^li^^pS^itl-S-'-^'^'.e 
Md  beautiful  racHo^        T*''  ^*  *='"''«. 
equipped  in  the'^Ti  V^'L  *^'  ^«» 
attended.givenbythe£i:uteJ^!g«*«"-P^y  I 
&e  variety  of  istumes  Wt^    "^^^ 
there,  proved  to  me  W  ?**  '«sen.bled 

dulled  and  the  inteL ,7  ~°°  ^"^  *^«  '^"""es 

though  I  knot  wiTLT''  «"^°"PJ-<=e. 
-PeHeneedAnglit;^rr.hr:H^« 
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carried  tu  to  India,  told  me  of  Bombay,  and 
which  my  unaccustomed  eyea  found  to  be  quite 
untrue,  hi  Bombay,  I  experienced  in  Calcutta. 
The  strange  features  and  figures,  the  moving 
mass  of  color  were  dulled  by  the  film  of  ex- 
perience which  had  grown  over  my  eyes.  It 
may  be  too  that  months  of  travel,  where  both 
mind  and  body  are  travelling,  and  where  the 
experiences  are  novel  and  the  contrasts  so  strik- 
mg;  where  one  shifts 'from  a  palace  to  a  tent, 
and  from  philosophy  to  pig-sticking  all  within 
a  few  hours,  teach  the  impression-receiving  parts 
of  mind  and  body  to  defend  themselves  by  be- 
coming more  opaque.  It  was  almost  with  a  sigh 
of  relief  that  I  dropped  mto  my  deck-chair  early 
one  morning  on  the  steamer,  on  my  way  to 
Rangoon. 

On  the  rasd  to  M>iMl«l«y, 

When  the  flyin'-fiihei  jImj, 
An'  the  dawn  ocmiee  up  lOn  thunder,  outer' 

Chink  'cro't  the  bey. 


It  is  getting  on  toward  April,  and  the  moist 
heat,  even  lolling  on  the  deck  of  a  moving 
steamer,  makes  pulp  of  a  man;  only  the  mosqui- 
toes make  him  realize  his  manhood.  Mosquitoes 
have  their  place  in  the  world.  It  is  their  fimc- 
tion  to  prove  to  man  that  no  discomfort  is  com- 
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plete  without  them     I  w. 
«1  to  do  tto«  than  to  ^nV'^  ^  '•ckadaisi- 
»enu  of  th.  S^ll^Y'^^y'  ^hen  the 
a»t  the  only  ho   ^Jh  ^T^T.^f'"^  nie 

kind  of  fa«  the  mental  pabX.  /I''  *°  *" 
*»«!  fwsetiou.  dapper  aBH°°''''''*l"«««>«» 
which  chrirten,  heStC"/°"  >^«  "  »'''P 

"-ererTr?-"^;-""^^ 

-«  aU  in  Bw.";  *;  7^»t  -ith  Burn^i 
Indiana  who  lau«hcdir,.-  u  j  "^^^  ^'th 
J-d  •  certain  Zl;1il'"''r»'°"''"-''«> 
-Jole.  aa  a  compoaS^  itaTi^e  •*  '"'''  '*"  "^ 
being  aolemn  and  suIlJn  Set  ."°P"^'^°  "' 
ter  and  myetv  in  P-«         •  "  ""'e  laugh- 

»  «»«  IndSt^^r  T-  °« '''*^""«-^- 
Parisians  of  the  eLT'  aJt*,  I!?***  ««  ^^ 
distance.  India  all\„^  ^  '""'^  ^ck  fxom  a 

superficial;  and  th?  rV '^  **«*''  ™"'°'». 
tbough  proud  andtd^^\i:7««^>»7. 
"•mpetent  people  of  thepi!?''  ?•  ^*'"*'"'  ""^ 
writes  of  th^r   "prid"  ^/'-    Sir  Robert  Hart 

!-!;  pride  of  civili^;t    pr?d?o'f?  "'  "'^'- 
>n  Its  massive  and  mam,;fl      .  supremacy, 

f"l  ignomnce."    On^Th      k    "f'^^  ''^  ^^^ 
"nee  they  break  through  this 
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shell  of  satisfied  ignorance,  and  take  to  modem 
methods  of  agriculture,  commerce,  and  warfare, 
the  East  will  come  into  her  ov,n  agam  indeed. 
Just  now,  we  are  hearing  much  of  Asia  for  the 
Asiatics,  with  Japan  in  control  of  the  movement. 
The  little  boy  Japan  may  have  this  huge  yel- 
low puppy  at  the  end  of  a  string  now,  but  there 
will  be  some  awful  tumbles  for  him  when  the 
puppy  grows  up. 

The  Chinese  are  very  much  in  evidence  where- 
ever  one  goes,  all  the  way  round  the  coast  from 
Calcutta  via  Rangoon,  Penang,  Singapore,  Hong- 
kong, and  as  far  east  and  north  as  the  borders 
of  Russian  Asia.  He  b  mdustrious,  often  pros- 
perous, sometimes  rich.  Heie  in  Burma  he  is 
a  &vorite  in  the  matrimonial  market,  as  he  is 
all  through  the  East  He  may  not  appeal  to 
us  as  a  lady's  man  exactly,  but  he  is  greatly 
fancied  by  the  Burmese,  and  the  women  all 
through  the  StraiU  Settlements  and  elsewhere. 
He  supports  his  wife  which  is  considered  a  negli- 
gible duty  by  bofli  the  Burmese  and  the  Malays. 
In  Rangoon  with  a  population  of  230,000  there 
are  77,000  HLxdus,  40,000  Muhammadans,  and 
some  15,000  Cninese.  Like  the  Parsis  in  Bom- 
bay they  seem  much  more  numerous  than  they 
are.  Certain  races  have  the  faculty  of  multiply- 
ing their  visibility.    It  is  almost  impossible  to 
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-orid;  and  muS  ^e  ^.l?^  *°  »  »"  *e 
»  India.    By  their  ;L^"'*™*"''t^«P««is 

"oney.  their  facility  in  ^  ."  *^'^''°«  ^'«» 
to  the  rapid  chanl  in  the^^*"?  .themselves 
•nereial  tempemtufT  2     I   '^""^^  ''°*'  «*««- 

numbers  ThT^r'*".P"'P*''*''"»  to  their 
andelsewhe^in^XSrr  "  ^'^ 
«;  the  same  quaht^"i?"\tr "*'*''* 
changers,  and  the  trusted  1?^  T  *  "°°*y- 
in  the  banJcs.  officT^^  *"*"  ''^  °''»>«y 
throughout  the  Fa^StT"^"^^  ^'''^ 
e'rtent  in  Japan.  *''"'**  «^«°  to  a  limited 

«>Ior-lovi„glot.  shXttLSStll^^  '^^^^ 
a  certain  flatness  of  ,^  ™  .^t  m  bmld.  with 
Jh.shiptotheZ;^^7"^that  marks  their 

hair  long,  and  a«  S!:,  ?^"  '"^^  ^«*r  their 
and  the  women  aj'sh^k^^™  !f^^  ''^-^ 
everywhere,  in  the  stJ*f  5^f  *"*^  *"*  «*n 
Je  temples'.  f««  and^"  nj""?"  '^"'^  ''' 
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Eveiy  civilizatioil  in  the  East  b  old  as  we 
mark  the  passage  of  time,  but  as  compared  with 
the  others,  India  seems  rather  aged  than  old. 
These  merry  people  in  Burma,  the  busy  people 
in  Japan,  the  industrious  and  cheerful  Chinese, 
all  seem  young  by  comparison.  In  this  rich  soil 
and  oyerwhehning  vegetation,  in  this  land  of 
jade  and  amber  and  rubies  and  teak-wood,  with 
its  twenty  million  acres  of  forests  of  all  kinds 
of  valuable  hard-woods,  with  its  eleven  thousand 
acres  of  rice  fields,  getting  a  living  u  not  a  diffi- 
cult matter;  and  the  Burmese  men,  at  any  rate, 
scorn  superfluous  industry. 

Here  too  is  the  home  of  Buddhism,  pagodas 
and  monasteries  are  everywhere,  and  so  far  as  my 
experience  goes,  everywhere  the  monks  are  affa- 
ble and  hospitable.  To  build  a  new  pagoda  is 
a  charity  deemed  by  the  Btumese  to  be  an  act 
more  sure  of  reward  in  the  future  life  than  any 
other;  while  to  repair  an  old  pagoda  carries  no 
weight  at  all  -with  those  who  mete  out  salva- 
tion. As  a  consequence  pagodas  with  their 
fringes  of  bells,  and  their  lunbrella  tops,  dot 
every  hillside  and  every  conspicuous  bit  of  land- 
scape. 

Every  Burmese  b  supposed  to  shave  hb  head, 
don  the  saffron-colored  robe,  and  become  a 
monk  for  a  certain  time,  which  accounts  for  the 
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The  m™l       ^      *^*  neophytes  whom  I  met 

imiven.  o,  illT^  ""  "»•»  «'  tie 
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would  recognize  the  absurdity  of  their  pretenaion 
if  the  rival  daim  were  properly  presented. 

What  Taine  wrote  of  certain  of  the  gaudier 
churches  of  Italy:  "Des  casinos  k  V  usage  des 
cervelles  imaginatives,"  is  not  a  mere  rhetorical 
slur,  but  a  better  description  than  any  that  I 
can   give  of  these  pagoda  temples  of  Burma. 
WhUe  in  Rangoon  I  spent  most  of  my  time  in 
the  bazaars  and  in  the  precincts  of  the  great 
Shwe  Dagon  Pagoda,     Monks,  nuns,  priests, 
shopkeepers,   jugglers,'  peddlers  and   pilgrims 
were  coming  and  going  there  all  day.    No  ca- 
sino in  Europe  can  show  a  greater  variety  of 
visitors.    This  pagoda  is  said  to  contain  actual 
relics  of  Buddha,  and  pilgrims  come  from  all 
over  the  Eastern  world,  from  India,  Siam,  Korea, 
to  worship  here.    I  saw  Hindus,  Siamese,  Jap- 
anese, Koreans,  Chinese  there,  all  in  one  morn- 
ing; and  the  sick  and  diseased  carried  in  chairs 
and  litters,  from  what  far-off  regions  I  know  not, 
were  there  too.    It  was  almost  painful  to  see  the 
excitement,  the  awe,  the  scared  expression  on  the 
faces  of  some  of  the  pilgrims,  as  they  made  their 
way  slowly,  and  with  frequent  obeisances,  tow- 
ard the  shrine;  whfle  others  listen  with  wonder 
in  their  eyes,  as  a  guide  describes  glibly  the 
meaning  of  the  frescoes  on  the  beams  and  panels 
of  the  wooden  roofs,  which  cover  the  long  stairs. 
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They  hare  not  been  weaned  from  an  abject 
belief  m  God  in  the  East,  and  I  am  not  sui^S 
^  .s  not  the  real  cleavage  between  ul.  IC 
must  be  a  mighty  diffei^nce  between  the  «S 
w^beUeveinGodandthe^ceswhoin^S; 
If  the  reader  wiU  look  at  a  map.  he  wiU  «e 
Indmn  Ocean  really,  which  reaches  uTbeJw^n 

roughly  of  the  suiTounding  knd.    These  two 
ports  are  the  switch-boarcbfor  aU  the  JoS^  Zl 

T^ls.  with  a  tonnage  of  over  ten  million  tons 
come  and  go  here  at  Singapore  in  a  yew  aS 
-me    fift««    thonsandT^ve  ^ft'^wt 
Bound  north  or  south,  east  or  west.  yo7^ 

at  Smgapore.  and  if  it  be  Singapore  as  in  m  J 
^  when  you  get  there  you  cSS;srs^p3 
on  to  the  equator.  ^ 

t.J^^  *f  •r«^'7  «°e  attmcts  so  much  at- 
tention  «  hard  to  explain.  Twice  when  itTvl 
crossed  jt.  we  were  all  eager  to  know  just  wiJn 
we  shou  d  cross,  as  though  we  expected  a  bump 
or  jar  of  some  sort;  and  the  passengers  on  the 
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Tara  which  earned  us  from  Rangoon  to  Singa- 
pore seemed  to  feel  that  neaniess  to  the  equator 
added  in  some  way  to  one's  dignity. 

To  those  who  only  read  of  the  plague  as  a  de- 
vouring mon&ter  too  disUnt  for  menace  to  one- 
self, it  is  startling  to  be  obliged  to  appear  before 
a  doctor  for  examination  before  embarldng,  and 
to  be  threatened  with  a  heavy  fine  by  the  au- 
thorities at  Singapore,  if  one  fails  to  appear  regu- 
larly each  day,  for  a  certain  number  of  days,  to 
assure  the  health  offiw^r  that  one  is  not  carrying 
about  the  germs  of  disease.  Evidently  warnings 
were  out  all  along  the  coast,  that  the  monster 
was  preparing  for  the  outbreak,  which  some  six 
months  later  began  its  ravages  m  Manchuria. 
Even  a  strong  man  looks  at  his  tongue,  feels  his 
pulse,  watches  Us  appetite  for  those  few  days  of 
examination,  with  absorbbg  and  anxious  in- 
terest 

At  Singapore  with  its  two  hundred  and  thirty 
thousand  mhabit^nts,  of  whom  all  but  some  ten 
thousand  are  Asiatics,  one  touches  the  fringe  of 
China  and  the  Chinese.  The  area  of  China  is 
one-third  the  whole  of  Asia  and  half  as  laige 
again  as  all  Europe,  and  the  population  of 
China  is  half  that  of  all  Asia  and  about  equal 
to  the  total  population  of  Europe.  No  wonder 
they  spill  over  all  along  these  coasts,  and  the 
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twveUerpwOires  that  the  Clun«.««.     • 
people,  and  ao  far  a.  on.  *  m^wtoiy 

dition  to  the  work^'TpSt.W  "  "''T'  "'- 
There  are  knlT'^'^^    °  e^iywhere. 

MaSa   Vhef^"'  ^°*'^^'  B^t^^ia.  a7d 
ships,  own  mines  and  m.ii       Y  ™«wage  steam- 

^-.r^^-zre^r^ri 

-nomicallThV^'^l^rt  fr'T "^^  ""^ 
and  rank  in  their  «.-.     °"°^'  ^"^^n, 

best.    M^v^LrT"^"*^"^^'*^*^* 
over  the  Far  East,  and  wherever  in 
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tiie  West  we  have  dealings  with  the  Chinese, 
there  is  nothing  but  praise  of  their  punctilious 
honesty  and  honor  as  traden.  They  ue  a  peo- 
ple of  great  phyncal  adaptability.  All  dimates 
seem  to  suit  tiiem  and  they  are  equally  at  home  in 
Siberia,  m  India,  m  South  Anmica,  or  in  Can- 
ada; and  even  in  the  days  before  American  con- 
trol, when  Panama  was  a  death-trap,  they  went 
there. 

The  Malay  u  a  gentleman,  a  gentleman  of  the 
kind  described  by  an  Efaglish  groom:  '"Ad  hall 
the  hinstmcts  of  a  gentleman,  'unts,  wears  a  top- 
•at,  and  lives  hout  'Eadinj^y  wayl"  The  Ma- 
lay loves  idleness  and  fine  clothes,  and  upsets 
the  dictum  of  Voltaire  oompletelv :  "  Le  repos  est 
une  bonne  chose,  mais  I'ennui  est  son  fr^,"  for 
he  is  apparently  never  tir^**  or  bored  by  idleness. 
I  suppose  somewhere  and  sometimes  he  works, 
but  in  the  few  days  I  was  in  and  about  ^nga- 
pore,  I  never  detected  him  in  any  form  of  useful 
activity.  Perhaps  the  women  support  the  men; 
at  all  events  the  Malays  have  asserted  the  primi- 
tive rights  of  man,  and  it  is  the  men  who  strut 
in  the  fine  feathers.  To  see  a  Malay  in  a  hy- 
brid costume  of  East  and  West  with  a  bowler 
hat  on  the  side  of  his  head,  and  a  cigar  in  the 
comer  of  his  mouth,  taking  the  air  of  an  even- 
ing drawn  by  a  sweating  Chinese,  b  to  see  an 
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•conomic  puzzle  indeed     Bnw  i.- 

It  1-  the  Chinese  who  do  aB  the  work     A 
Chmese  in  the  shafts  of  a  i{„«vu- u  ''^ 

»e  to  the  hotel  aTw^n^"  ^T*"^ 
«»  to  my  room  a  fS!     *  ?""**  ^"''"^ 

likes.    S  me  r  ^  •  "^  "^^  '^'^  ''"^  dis- 
«^  1  o  me  the  Chmese  are  by  far  the  most 

Sto'Z''  "^  *"*  ^  butlshouldfed 

:^i:'S2.'"'  -twithstandS^:^^^*'^ 

aT^t  «,er^  '°°'''*^  ^«  aJindepend;nt 
/we  piay  it,  that  is  lackine  in  the  othom 
Almosteveiy  afternoon  whe^tc^f^lJi^Si 
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for  a  walk,  I  wended  my  way  down  the  long 
street  by  the  watei^front,  till  I  came  to  the 
■warning  ChineM  quarter,  and  there  I  watched 
them  buymg,  aelling.  gambling,  eatmg.  and 
sleeping.    The  coolies  eat  m  the  street    There 
is  a  long  row  of  out-of-door  restaurants  consist- 
ing of  a  long  table,  with  benches  on  three  sides, 
and  piles  of  food  and  bowls  and  chop-sticks. 
The  proprietor  fills  the  bowl  of  his  customer 
with  steaming  rice,  adds  bits  of  dried  fish,  and 
vegetables,  and  perhaps'puppy-meat.  —  and  why 
not,  since  Hippocrates  himself  held  that  the 
flesh  of  puppies  was  equal  to  that  of  birds,  — 
and  then  b^^  a  race  between  the  appetite  and 
the   chop-sticks,    aptly    called    "nimble-sons." 
which  would  do  credit  to  oa  accomplished  pres- 
tidigitator. 

One  fat  old  Chmese  boniface,  behmd  one  of 
these  restaurant  tables,  in  his  blue  nightgown 
costume,  and  jaunty  wide-awake  hat,  two  sizes 
too  small  for  him,.on  his  head,  used  to  grin  ap- 
preciatively at  me,  and  no  doubt  cracked  all 
sorts  of  jokes  at  my  expense  with  his  gobbling 
guests,  to  judge  from  his  winks  to  them  and  at 
me,  and  the  smiles  and  chatter  that  followed. 
If  I  had  been  sure  of  my  digestion,  I  should  have 
joined  the  party,  just  for  the  jollity  and  good- 
fellowship. 
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Better-iawnwd  timv«Ilen  tlum  I   h.^ 
""•rked    upon    thii    n.;- t      *  °*^  '*• 

thing..  thS  in^lfc  ^,  ^  •'^-HS^e.ble 
humor  under  ^.^^dTr  ^'f  <^- 

furtive  in.p^dent' :  '^^tnltTZ'  ""^ 
the  Chinese  .truck  me  JTL-  ""^  J^duau, 
Th*t  thi.  i.T^t.^^^.'^'^Pr*''*'^  jolly. 
<J^e«nce  betweT^.^S^Jl^^-*;' .by  *^' 

wonde«  why  «.me1ay  the  a^^  *™«'  °°« 

h'^"i^!V^*^^-'S-" 

'•^n^'tTf^^fr^-ir^t^' 

chant  and  the  «,IdWW.  ^  "^  *^«  »«> 

action  hi,  p^Zlr^'  r**  «^^«  the  man  of 

It  is  all  v^^eU  t  d  "  *'  r  ^  "«««hy- 

««  not  youTCteralrtr  "  'l?*  "  ^^ 
iong  as  though  ai  „ "  ^""^  ^f "  to  think  so 

-e"  »ys;  for'neit  "  dlrnn"  f  ^''^^ 
-thang,i...^^,--^«'2rC 
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be  tmndated  mto  belief  uid  action.  When  one 
■ees  Chineae  Khool-bbyi  of  all  ages  drilling  and 
marching  and  canying  real  guns;  when  one  sees 
a  well-equipped  mountain-batteiy  out  for  exer- 
cise and  practice,  as  I  did,  one  gets  a  notion 
that  the  Chinese  are  mdeed  making  ready  for 
action.  The  great  wall  of  Giioa  was  began 
before  the  Christian  era  and  wbs  building  for 
seventeen  hundred  years,  but  the  Chinese  move 
more  quickly  now. 

Unfortunately  for  my  phuu,  the  Chmese  on 
the  Yangtse  River  were  indulging  m  a  mo- 
mentary dislike  of  missions  and  missionaries, 
and  transhtiDg  their  prejudices  into  murders  and 
bonfires,  just  at  the  time  that  I  arrived  in  Hong- 
kong. The  Yangtse  River  u  navigable  by  bat 
tie-ships  for  two  hundred  and  thirty  miles,  or 
as  far  up  as  Nanking,  and  as  far  as  Han-Kow 
by  vessels  of  considerable  size,  and  is  the  Missis- 
sippi River  trade  route  of  China.  It  takes  its 
rise  in  the  far-off  mountains  of  Thibet,  and  is 
some  three  thousand  miles  in  length,  and  navi- 
gable for  about  two  thousand  miles.  Instead  of 
gomg  from  Hongkong  to  Shanghai,  and  then  up 
this  great  Yangtse  River  to  Han-Kow,  and  then 
across  country  to  Peking,  I  was  obliged  to  leave 
this  interesting  journey  for  more  peaceful  times. 
I  suppose  a  civilization  cutting  its  teeth,  on  the 
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of  the  populations^"''  u  '"^*'"'  '  '"^«on 

to  «fu«  permifonTbl?,?*  '^^  •"*^°"«« 
H«t  diwcti^       °  *"  *™^*^  to  Jouiney  in 

*«>"««.  of  th.^'^i^^^^  the  Boxer 
"«e  and  othen-  of*!  ?.„9°^^  and  Jap. 
"d  child«»7Tf'the2L    7°''"*"'"°'°« 

^^^.^i-gope^o/coClX"  t^^^^  """^  '"^ 
*he  ainese  bury  wiTf  fc  •    /  I  *  °**"*y  **«» 

0/  th^  coffin,"z  rn^rbii'tr  "•"  "^^ 

who  know  the*,  tu:    ^,"""*»'  to  those  of  ua 
be  made.  an^t^-So^r  ""*''''«--" 

there  is  something  of  4^x1,^^^^  ,  ^"'^P' 
we  are  scratched  rf«.r  ,    "> ««  of  us  when 
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with  what  I  saw  of  them  along  the  coast,  and  at 
Hongkong,  Canton,  and  in  Manchuria. 

I  know  of  nothing  more  destructive  of  the 
sense  of  proportion  than  a  map  unaccompanied 
by  a  time-table.  It  was  three  weeks  or  more 
before  I  reached  Hongkong  from  Calcutta,  a 
journey  which  Iook.«  much  shorter  on  the  map. 
But  steamers  do  not  always  connect  to  suit  one's 
personal  itinerary,  and  where  they  do  there  may 
be  no  accommoda  Jon  for  the  pilgrim,  who  travels 
not  according  to  Cook  but  as  his  fancy  dictates. 

Hongkong  in  the  language  of  diplomacy  was 
ceded:  in  plain  English,  was  taken,  in  1842,  by 
the  British  from  the  Chinese.  Whether  the 
quarrel  was  a  matter  of  opium  trading,  or  of 
unwarranted  aggression  on  the  part  of  5ie  Chi- 
nese, does  not  concern  us  here,  and  had  best 
be  left  to  the  limbo  of  academic  discussion.  At 
all  events  British  governing  here  has  accom- 
plished what  both  the  Chinese  and  the  British 
may  well  be  proud  to  show  to  the  rest  of  the 
world.  Sixty  years  ago  it  was  a  convenient  nest 
for  the  daring  Cantonese  pirates;  and  then,  as 
still  to-day,  the  Cantonese  were  reckoned  the 
most  turbulent,  restless,  and  daring  population 
in  all  China. 

What  Sir  William  des  Voeux,  a  former  gov- 
ernor, writes  of  Hongkong  h  all  true,  and  the 
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M  weU  as  the  needs  of  tZ    •  •.•     .      '"wnes. 

(drawn  for  the  most  part  nof  k5  «""^ 

inen).  and  teeming  S^  Tu^^  *°"^  »'"*  ^y 

the  cent«  of  th^tolf  el-erE^P'^*'°\^ 
towaid  the  west  ^nT  .  ?  European,  but 
Chinese         T^J    k'^  ?^*  '^"*«t  exclusively 

that  Te  Chmte  wf  '*  ?  J^-^-emberJ 
J^derBH^^^V^o^^aW^d.^^ 

this  development,  have  been  S  " 

P;d»ion.  but  have  come  h^as  £  "'  ~'"- 
tractcd  by  liberal  fn.»-!  !•  "**  ™*°'  "t- 

"ent.and'tiil^uro/t':^*'^"'?^^^  *^*- 
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ment,  presented  as  it  were  in  a  focus,  make  any« 
where  a  more  forcible  appeal  to  eye  and  imagi* 
nation."  What  the  English  have  accomplished 
here  and  elsewhere;  what  we  Americans  have 
done  in  improving  the  Philippine  Islands,  and 
the  almost  faiiy-like  change  that  has  been 
wrought  by  the  American  army  engineers  and 
surgeons  in  the  canal  district  at  Panama,  stand 
out  as  imperishable  monuments,  not  merely  of 
our  honorable  intentions,  but  of  our  unequalled 
e£Sciency  as  altruistic 'governors  of  alien  peoples 
and  of  strange  lands.  Nor  Rome,  aor  any 
modem  power,  can  point  to  such  colossal  suc- 
cesses in  brotherly  helpfulness,  untainted  by 
even  the  suspicion  of  corruption. 

It  was  my  privilege  to  travel  across  Siberia 
with  the  present  Grovemor  of  Hongkong,  Sir 
Frederick  Lugard.  He  told  me  something  of 
his  plans  for  a  university  at  Hongkong.  Sir 
Frederick  is  the  kind  of  advocate  of  peace  in 
whom  one  believes.  Bearing  many  wounds  as 
the  result  of  his  soldiering,  and  of  his  successful 
campaigns  for  peace  and  orderliness  in  Uganda, 
he  is  now  fostering  the  splendid  peace  plan  of 
an  international  university  at  Hongkong. 

Why  does  not  some  American  of  wealth,  who 
believes  in  peace  rather  than  in  self-advertising, 
give  a  handsome  sum  of  money  for  the  founda- 
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Ifon  of  one  op  more  chain,  to  be  fiUed  by  Ameri- 
^  prof««,„  in  this  univemty.  which  is  a" 

^'i^Vr;^;  '-tf'"'.—  having 
"""  j«'  year?  An  Amencan  chair  of 
H«to^of  Commeree.  or  of  Ethnic  Religions,  to 
be  filled,  say  two  years  at  a  time,  by  alectu  J^ 
chosen  f^m  among  the  r  ^y  Am^  i^' 

standmg  between  the  East  and  the  West;  thL 

nation.  wh,ch  has  already  assured  the  Chm^ 

to  <^ma  of  an  overpayment  for  losses  during 
Ae  Boxer  uprising.    The  Chinese  have  been  nf 
less  gracious  to  us.    aina  sent  her  fir^t  ^em! 
EmUssy  to  foreign  countries  m  1868.    Hef^En 
v^Extn^rdinaryand  Minister  PlenipoteSian." 
Ttwo'c?""  ^.''°  ^^^^g-rne.  a^mpanTed 
bytwoamese  who  appear  as«AssociatedHigh 
Env^  and  Ministers."    The  wording  of  S 
United  States  Treaty  of  1868.  and  the  diplomat 

ama  confided  to  an  American  the  task  of 
frammg  new  treaties,  and  of  representing  her  in 

ttns     •^'^  negotiation,  dealing  with  ht  Sa" 

tions  with  foreign  nations. 
As  early  as  1785  we  sent  a  ti^dlng-ship  to 

Ch.na,  and  the  first  half  of  the  ninetefn  h  L 

tury  saw.  what  the  Chinese  still  call  our  counTr^ 
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the  "floweiy  flag,"  on  the  fastest  saQing-ships 
afloat,  in  Chbese  ports.  By  the  Treaty  of 
Washington  in  1868  we  disclaimed  all  mtention 
of  mterfering  in  Chmese  affabs,  and  down  to 
this  present  time  we  have  taken  the  attitude  of 
fair-play  as  between  other  nations  and  China, 
and  what  is  more  to  the  point,  of  fair-play  for 
China  as  well.  Such  a  gift  would  not  only  be 
a  direct  and  permanent  means  of  promoting  that 
sympathetic  understanding  which  makes  for 
peace,  but  it  would  be  at  the  same  time  another 
link  between  the  one  hundred  and  forty  millions 
of  us  who  speak  the  English  language.  The 
gift  of  half  a  million  dollars  for  such  a  purpose 
would  mean  that  the  voice  of  America's  picked 
scholarship  would  be  heard  for  generations  by 
the  chosen  students  of  China.  That  would  be 
indeed  worth  while. 

I  was  intending  to  write  of  four  aspects  of 
Hongkong  which  won  my  interest  First,  of 
course,  of  hei-  neighbor  Canton;  then  of  the  un- 
equalled collection  of  Chinese  porcelain  of  Sir 
Paul  Chater;  next  of  the  charm  of  the  "Peak," 
and  then  of  Sir  Frederick  Lugard,  and  his  plans 
for  an  international  university  now  under  way. 
It  is  significant  that  the  university  plan  ran 
away  with  my  pen  first,  as  soon  as  I  found 
myself  writing  of  Hongkong;  and  I  should 
consid^  it  a  year's  hard  travel,  and  hard  work 
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weD  ^id  for.  if  one  of  my  many  countiymen. 
with   the  means  at  his  conunand.  should  ^ 

wise  method  of  hnking  East  and  West  togeth^ 

xt  "S'*^  *",?  ""*""'  understanding. 
Mil  ,^^    "**  *=""«^'  ^  Hongkong  is  Z 

hiU  overlooking  the  harbor,  which  hL  Wn 
sown  and  dI;    ted  Mil  ■»  •   .».  1  ^*'° 

"    Pt  ^^^  till  -t  IS  the  garden  as  well  a« 
the  residentkl  part  of  tli*^  tnL,      a  *     .    .*' 

;^wa,lif.,ourthltaronce\t:r;t: 
ticularty  of  a  starlight  night,  with  the  hundSL 
^  lights  twmkling  on  the  ve^ls  in  thetrW 

Ss  ,;^  °?1~'"*^''%  fined  with  craft  of  aU 
fands  the  picture  takes  its  place,  and  remains 
m  tile  memory,  alongside  the  wonderful  harbor 
L  Tk  /u"f^'  *e  harbor  at  San  FranW 
yLV  t.'"^r  ''-^  -yttical  aspect  ofS 
c^tl^  l"'*^  '*'  extortionate  dlmlnd  u^n 
credulity    when   one  sees  the  high   buUdC 

ot^lZ  T  ^  ^  ««'«t™°o'nic  limitations 
of  the  stewards  of  the  steamship  lines  in  this 
quarter  of  the  world.  Sir  Paul  Chafer  I  no" 
hampered  by  them.  I  wiU  not  say  Jt  hi 
luncheon  was  equal  to  the  treasures  of  porcl 
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lain  which  he  showed  me,  but  it  wu  in  kewing 
with  them.  For  yean  he  haa  been  buying  and 
sifting,  and  with  all  China  knowing  that  he 
stood  ready  as  a  purchaser  of  anything  ran  and 
beautiful.  As  a  result  his  collection  of  Chinese 
porcelains  is  to  other  collections,  whether  public 
or  private,  as  are  the  prints  of  a  college  fresh- 
man to  the  engravings  in  the  British  Museum. 
And  what  a  revelation  of  the  Chinese  it  is,  to  see 
here  these  wonders  of  their  deftness,  their  purity 
of  style,  their  feeling  for  color,  in  their  days  of 
artistic  supremacy,  in  the  middle  of  the  seven- 
teenth century. 

A  people  of  such  industry,  of  such  cheerfulness, 
of  such  endurance,  of  sudi  commercial  and  ar- 
tistic prowess:  how  is  it,  one  asks  oneself,  that 
they  remain  so  behind  in  the  competitive  race  of 
the  nations  ?  Th<i  honesty  and  uprightness  of 
Chinese  merchants  and  bankers  is  as  prover- 
bial throughout  the  world  as  is  the  shiftiness 
and  untrustworthiness  of  the  Japanese  of  the 
same  class;  whfle  on  the  other  hand,  the  official 
corruption  in  China  spreads  throughout  the  land 
like  a  gangrene,  eating  away  t  all  national  en- 
teiprises,  and  maiming  the  industrial  hands  and 
feet,  in  every  effort  to  move. 

This  strange  difference  between  the  commer- 
cial  code   and  the  official    code    in  China  is 
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confusing.    The  merchant's   «„~i   • 
«  hi,  bond,  while  ^l^lma^t  :r.T<^ 
l«v«  openly  upon  "«iuee«"    V  ^"^ 

official  iTSended  toT  ^  government 

appointed,  and  to  lea^Ilt  toT  "'^  ''^'^'' 
tkoy  can  for  themTlvL  %1  *°  ^*  ^^* 
wy  in  India  andTTT  .  "^  °°«  »!» 

and  in  w'^^^^i*':^, '".'-,"  Borne 
need  not  be  long  to^f^T"^  'T^'"' 
British  House  7t  r^  ^'^^  ^^^  *^^ 

take  over  our  oost^ffi  Jj      ^  *  ***"<*  *» 

dusive  pri  JeS  rf  ^i^'°*-  "^"^  •**  «" 

uncertain,  thew  fano  rewarffor  i  •  ^"""^  " 
no  temptation  to  work^SJV^r'"^'  ""^ 
%  requires     -n,!!  •        f^^  *^°  '^  °«»»- 

^«t  the\::L^^rch:^-^^^  "r-- •• 

^b,perfuncto^.bor:^,^,t;Str; 
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work,  and  by  the  lack  of  enthusiasm  of  thase 
who  feel  themselves  to  be  working  for  a  soulless 
monster  with  no  means  and  no  intention  of  re- 
warding personal  efficiency  and  devotion.  In  a 
fashion,  we  farm  out  to  the  victorious  political 
party  this  opportunity  to  repay  its  adherents 
and  its  workers,  and  waste  enormous  sums  on 
what  is  practically  mortpay.  No  one  doubts 
for  a  moment  that  if  our  post-office  department 
were  managed  as  is  the  Pennsylvania  Rail- 
road, for  example,  with  every  employee  chosen 
and  kept  and  rewarded  for  efficiency  and  ability, 
there  would  be  dividends  instead  of  deficits. 

We  need  not,  therefore,  throw  up  our  hands 
m  horror  at  the  Chinese.  In  an  attenuated,  but 
still  perceptible  form,  the  philosophy  of  Chinese 
"squeeze"  exists  to-day  in  the  bureaucracy  of 
every  government  in  Europe  and  in  the  Ameri- 
cas. What  Chmese  gentlemen  would  think  of 
the  petty  and  contemptible  pilfering  of  "Favors," 
which  b  a  feature  of  every  fashionable  cotillon 
in  our  country,  the  more  flagrant  the  more  val- 
uable the  "Favors,"  is  best  left  unanswered. 

China  is  the  more  easily  the  victim  of  this 
political  malady  in  a  virulent  form  because  its 
capital  at  Peking  is  not  centrally  situated,  rail- 
ways are  few,  good  roads  unknown,  the  post- 
office  a  negligible  quantity;    and  consequently 
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-"Pervision  «  ^^r  "*  ""'^"  ""^  "'  -" 

lean,  how  much  we "JT,  P««t-offi«»  to 

for  their  effid^cy  J'T*  ^  °'"  °^  «il««ds 
out  of  the  couLTL^?^  "«*"*»•    ^ving 

political  and  m^i^.^  "  <?*•*  fedeml 
-nd  yet  I  have  nevtt  !f  ?*  '*"  "^"J-.- 

debate  theTSo^f  ^he^lT^-    ^^  "  "ght  to 

»  China.    A  ^;:  !?t  V/ "'P""'^  <>' 
depends  altogeth^^^;'^''^''*'***  however. 

ofthediscu«fo„.    lSL?L^°*""'*^P*' 
suisencyistheoniyiSS.!  '^'^-    ^• 

of  any  value  in  He^^.^^  ?"8»«ve 
must  be  neither  a  fanatrT^'  *  ?•  **  """"Sent 
all  too  often  one  ^11"'"^'^  "•«'-». 
l«w  suffe«xl  of  itetrZ  '^*^".'  f  »*'  An«rica 
left-handed    clt^,''  T ^0^1"*'  ^^^  °' 
«ade«  toadopt  my  mS      *      """T'  ""^ 
«w  a  traveller.  «  a  studZ^  tL^  *"  °'''^<''' 
•nent  of  criU<^km  so  heS  "''"'  ^*™- 

u»ustlikeamanto3    *    /rP**^y-    You 
has  to  give.    mL  j!!*  ""l*  ?^  ''^  the  best  he 
g^e.    Mewdenuncmtionisaweaponof 
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Uw  ethical  age,  of  the  eocene  lemur,  and  the 
calcaraoua  iponge. 

If  the  ChhieM  cure  thenuelTea  of  thii  diteaae 
of  nflSdal  peculation  it  is  hard  to  aet  a  limit  to 
their  national  or  commercial  progress.  The 
Abh^  Hue  writes:  "The  Chinese  is  bom  with 
this  taste  for  traffic,  which  grows  with  his  growth 
and  strengthens  with  his  strength.  The  first 
thing  a  child  looks  for  is  a  sapeck;  the  first  use 
that  he  makes  of  his  speech  and  intelligence  is 
to  learn  to  articulate  the  names  of  coins;  when 
his  little  fingers  are  strong  enough  to  hold  the 
pencU,  it  is  with  making  figures  that  he  amuses 
himself,  and  as  soon  as  the  tiny  creature  can 
speak  and  walk  he  is  capable  of  buying  and 
selling.  The  Chinese  has  a  passionate  love  of 
lucre;  he  is  fond  of  all  kinds  of  speculations  and 
stock-jobbing,  and  his  mind,  full  of  finesse  and 
cunning,  takes  ddight  in  combming  and  calcu- 
lating the  chances  of  a  commercial  operation." 

The  shrewdest  comment  ever  made  upon  the 
methods  of  our  Stock  Exchange  was  made  by  a 
Chinese.  Prince  Li  Hung  Chang  was  escorted 
to  Wall  Street,  and  in  a  certain  broker's  office 
he  was  shown  a  "ticker"  machine  rolling  off  the 
prices  of  stocks.  It  was  expected  by  his  host 
that  he  would  be  astonished,  if  not  bewildered, 
at  these  financial  heart-beats  made  visible  on  a 
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A  few  hour,  Z  ,1^,?'        ^  '''"^•" 
the  Canton  aver  b^~'°5°"«''-°«'  "P"" 

of KhI     S nr^""''°°  ^'"^  ''•  ""fo-" 
«.T  «r      "**•     ^^ton  IS  surrounded  by  a  wall 

wide,  and  the  noise  «nJ  ♦!,  ,.  "** 

traffic  and  the  skST     j^  ""*""  '""^  ^ 

ine    iW  „„      *  "  f"*  '**°«''  ««  «>  numb. 

out  what  this  swarm  otJol  IJ^  -      ^^ 
<ii-tan,,etheaetiviUes^S:,^.,t"^"*o 

dog.  .nd  b.b»,;  .„d  .  ^  fc,  ^,^  ,^^»^ 
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of  those  family  gondolaa  would  bring  up  the 
itnuigMt  and  most  ill-aaiorted  catch  that  ever 
fisherman  landed. 

The  giri  babies  must  have  but  a  small,  chance 
in  this  land  of  infanticide,  with  a  watery  grave 
so  convenient.  Who  has  ever  heard  the  mem- 
bers of  a  family  even  at  home  say:  ye%,  we  have 
a  new  baby,  if  that  baby  is  a  boy;  or  neglect  to 
proclaim:  yes,  we  have  a  new  baby  boy!  In 
China  they  carry  this  prepossession  in  favor  of 
the  male,  as  they  do  still'to  some  extent  in  India 
and  Japan,  to  its  cruel  logical  conclusion.  In 
the  Chinese  characters  or  ideographs  used  for 
writing,  a  woman  with  a  lid  on  her  is  the  word 
for  Quiet,  whOe  three  women  together  is  the 
ideograph  for  Noise.  In  this  swarming  life,  tiie 
girl  who  must  have  a  dot  when  she  marries,  and 
who  is  mcompetent  to  carry  on  the  worship  of 
the  ancestors,  which  alone  in  China  is  the  uni- 
versal form  of  worship  prescribed  and  accepted, 
is  often  looked  upon  as  an  inconvenient  burden, 
and  if  so  widely  recognized  an  authority  as  the 
Rev.  Arthur  H.  Smith  b  to  believed,  is  often  dis- 
posed of  by  murder. 

Both  here  and  later  I  came  into  contact  with 
a  number  of  the  better-class  Chinese,  as  their 
guest  or  83  a  fellow-guest.  They  are  much 
easier  in  tlieir  manners,  more  composed  and  self- 
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o'  the  J-pw*^*"^  f^  «»her  the  Indkn, 

•t «  d/naer  when,  ilT  „,K     "^  ^^^^  "7 

°«*«on.  at  a  meal  whLi  ,  ^''"""-  ^n  one 
P«««nt.  there  waTone  JSiT?"  °'  »•  ''«« 
^»  more  at  hi.1^  Z"***'  '*"*  »<»  one  there 
«»«»««»  than  he^lnTr  t«^"«. «'  better 
•poke  no  E„gri,h  ;  Jt/°"ld  «'<'  that  he 
0"tofhi,ow„*eo„;^'  XuT  "^'^^  '- 
«<»Pt  a  few  of  thrLjT^**°°*<'"«tal. 

«ence,  either  by  awkwaivl  u       Z7  ^      °o  evi- 
^~pha„C7.  tha't  he  «Xt^P*'°"»«»  or  by 

ITie  tmvdler  who  only  seeTthl'm.. 
•canning  human  ant-hflU  aT^^nf  ^"'^  "  *^ 
'f'-ded  oolonie,  elsewhere      ?^- '  ^  "  """^ 
the  superior  quahC  of  Tl  ^^^  '"*'*'  •">«*>•"  of 

-hoonlyseeVSLltor-.   ?"^  ««^ 
CSiinatowna  of  the  W^r™       ?,"  *^*  ^"^ous 

*"«:  who  have  hea,^  %«««=ts  upon  mission- 
"beUion  led  by  HXll*^^'«--"e  Taipin, 
«>nvert.  and  which  wi ZTl^P'  "^  Christian 

-pont.-caie.»,e.wSrrrm:rit: 
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were  lost;  who  remember  the  Boxer  trouble, 
and  its  terrors,  have  as  false  an  idea  of  China 
and  the  Chinese  as  the  English  village  laborer 
has  of  America,  who  believes  it  to  be  a  land  of 
conflagrations,  railroad  accidents,  divorces,  lynch- 
ings  and  blatant  millionaires  whose  chief  exercise 
consists  in  throwing  their  daughters  at  British 
peers  in  the  hope  of  bagging  their  coronets. 

For  example,  it  is  a  universally  held  belief  in 
the  West  that  the  smells  in  China  are  almost 
weighable.  This  is  trtie,  because,  as  here  in 
Canton,  there  is  no  effort  at  sanitation  except  in 
the  European  quarter.  But  the  Chinese  them- 
selves do  not  smell;  on  the  contrary  they  smell 
us,  and  find  the  odor  most  disagreeable.  We 
eat  strong  food,  and  many  of  us  drink  strong 
drinks;  the  Chmese  do  not.  On  the  hottest 
day,  in  a  room  filled  with  Chinese,  there  is  no 
disagreeable  odor  from  their  persons.  No  one 
with  a  wholesome  and  unprejudiced  sense  of 
smell  can  say  as  much  for  us. 

It  is,  I  must  confess,  unpleasant  to  see  in  their 
markets  dogs  trussed  up  and  ready  to  sell,  and 
cat  meat,  rat  meat,  hawks  and  other  unpalata- 
ble birds,  reptiles  and  animals  and  eggs  dating 
back  to  a  former  dynasty,  and  cakes  of  fried 
grasshoppers  offered  as  food.  A  Chinese,  on  the 
other  hand,  might  well  be  shocked  at  the  external 
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decorations  of  our  butcher-shops  a    Chri  . 

wndan^tarLrre-r^t'-^-f 

also  suggest,  in  these  days  when l^' ...  '"?''* 
entered  the  funereal  fiS  ™,^P«^»J«t«>n  has 
whether  eggs  or  it  fi.'"''^  f'°'^«^'  '^' 

wthe«t.of'cro;CL:;t:rar,'? 
-dvoiun^^rxtrcLot^^^r 

Jnatter  of  taste,  he  himself ^^fc^-'      T*"*'^* 
fe-g  vintage  to  a  h^te  ^     ""^  "^^  '^''•- 

ago  I  read  an  article  in  on^  „,  *'*'°''-    ^ot  long 
which  the  writer  ^d«mK-"r'«*""«''^ 

epitaphs  of  tTr^^t  rdt:  '^xr  j  ^^^ 

p^  .ous  of  tho^^hoTT::;''f "^^^^^^  ^"^- 

Iwth  p    Washm^«        J  y«°""elves  just  now. 
^Washington  and  ,n  many  of  our  State 
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legislatures,  are  spendmg  our  time  and  ingenuity 
in  disentangling  ourselves  from  hastily  framed 
laws.  The  logical  outcome  of  our  law-making 
pace  will  be  a  code  of  laws  for,  and  applicable 
to,  each  individual  inhabitant,  and  then  QuU 
eiutodiet  eiutodesf 

The  inveterate  distinction  between  the  East 
and  the  West  is  as  deeply  cut  m  the  racial  life 
of  to-day  as  ever  it  was.  Even  in  Japan,  it  is 
apparent  beneath  the  thin  hicquer  of  Occident- 
alism; whUe  in  Chin4,  the  educated  Chinese 
will  tell  you  that  his  government  is  far  more 
stable  than  that  of  any  European  or  American 
state;  that  orderliness  b  not  more  frequently  dis- 
turbed than  in  the  revolutionary,  lynching,  war- 
ring and  strike-producmg  West;  that  he  has  an 
ethical  code  equal  to  that  of  the  West,  and  a  re- 
ligion the  mandates  of  which  are  observed  as 
loyally  as  our  own.  We  write  and  speak  of  the 
East  from  a  maze  of  unabashed  ignorance;  and 
they  on  their  part  do  not  trouble  to  correct  or  to 
contradict  us. 

That  the  Chinese  are  formulating  plans  to  pro- 
tect themselves  from  further  commercial  aggres- 
sion, and  from  the  persistent  grabbing  of  their  ter- 
ritory by  their  Christian  well-wishers,  is  true;  but 
it  is  done  that  they  may  remain  more  securely 
Chinese,  not  that  they  may  adopt  our  Western 
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«"■  experience,  may  be^L     ^,""'"'  *"^t"«» 

pardoned  because  Si  a  *  ^    ^'^°*'  ''"»  ""'^ 
they  are  right     Thev^TT°'''"'*'^««« 

"othing  of  the  pmST^  ^""^  "'^y  know 
th^y  think  the  sS^tT  *r'^  "'  ^^'■' 
Western  cities  une^^iS^  ;!::'"''^  "^  «" 
never  heard  of  pS-  '^"^  t^ey  have 

Tai  and  ^e  ^t  b^T  T  ^''^^'^'  ^^^  ^^ 
,d™n.ati.ts  who  W  n'ot  Z  '"'""^  "  '°°^«™ 
us  and  Aristophan^  21      °*°''^  °^  ^«%- 

dim  shades;   they  voh^f    "l^  ^"*'~«'«'  a« 

-homHerodotusLdTWd-H   '^  '^*°"'^'  »° 
and  they  „.te  ^in!  low  Jo 'h"  "^  ""'"•'^• 
Chinese  gentieman.  nevl  ^  i^'^?  "*^"'  "»«*  « 
merchant. never i«^ aCl.?^"'*  ^^'^^^ 
»'  history,  and  who  do  notl       ^  '"'~*'^ 
Confucius.    This  h.l      J^^""  "**  °*°»e  of 
of  dealing  -U  oSe^^J^h^^-Pt  way 
«>n>e  «««o„  to  scorn  wK'  I    •  T ^  ^^« 

— .:?i^::::orv:stSr-s 
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like  deterioration  to  those  who  examine  us  im- 
partially from  a  distance.  Gallon  writes  that  the 
average  Athenian  was  as  much  superior  to  the 
average  European  of  to-day  as  we  are  superior 
to  the  African  n^ro. 

We  are  closely  connected  with  the  East,  and 
we  arc  asking  commercial  favors  of  the  East; 
we  are  demanding  that  we  may  share  in  loans  to 
them  nowadays,  and  it  b  therefore  an  awkward 
time  to  write  and  to  talk  of  them  with  that  flip- 
pant condescension  bqm  of  ignorance  and  inex- 
perience. The  attitude  of  our  great  democra- 
cies that  everything  which  is  different  is  therefore 
infoior,  and  fair  game  for  ridicule,  is  the  atti- 
tude of  the  small  boy  in  a  village  street,  who 
laughs  and  jeers  at  a  new  figure  or  a  strange 
costume.  It  is  sheer  intellectual  hooliganism. 
It  is  the  business  of  those  better  informed,  and 
thcTefore  more  sjrmpathetic,  to  persuade  our 
great  unwieldy  mass  of  ignorant  voters  that  the 
wave  of  mastery  and  influence  from  West  to 
East  Ls  now  on  the  wane.  The  East  is  rapidly 
becoming  strong  enough  to  be  independent,  and 
to  make  terms,  instead  of  having  terms  dictated, 
as  from  a  superior  to  an  inferior. 

Mr.  Taft,  who  by  his  training  and  experience 
•t  least,  and,  as  I  personally  believe,  by  his  up- 
rightness of  character,  b  as  well  fitted  for  the 
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office  he  how-  as  any  executive  we  have  ever 

nity.  and  requmng  the  most  suave.  dEed 
and  competent  methods.    We  want  no^new 

and  Its  furtive  bribery.  * 

The  Lord  deUver  us  from  the  hack  politician 

that  typc^^who  may  and  does  fool  the  people  at 

^  m  Indu..  the  British  Government  must  Sck 
and  choose  w,th  care  its  military  and  dSn 
offimls.  because  whatever  else  ley  1'^*^ 

between  the  Sah^  and  the  non-SoAa.  and  riv- 

S  IJ^  /^  ^^*^  «*"'*'«'°«'i  ""'king 
m  probity  and  courtesy  with  any  in  the  world 

but  there  are  four  million  pain,  of  eyes  wS^; 
tt^?J?!?'*°°^  ability  to  dLcrimiJte  SeS 
«d  tr^t  r'  ^"^  «^""«  -  gentlema^'C 

^^diT^itS^TyThTIy^r---  ^--^^^' 

«our«pierft:s:ri°'r;:^^^ 

Chma.  which  has  decreased  smce  1905  tZ  sT^ 
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fifty-mght  million  to  about  fifteen  million  dollars, 
and  our  narrowly  avoided  humiliation  in  a  late 
loan  transaction,  ought  to  stir  us  to  a  realization 
of  our  slovenly  assumption  that  in  dealing  with 
the  Chinese  we  are  dealing  with  barbarians  and 
inferiors. 

Those  jammed,  seven-foot-wide  streets  in 
Canton,  with  the  coolies  swinging  by  with  long 
poles  weighted  with  merchandise  at  each  end 
of  them;  those  tiny  shop,  filled  with  furs,  em- 
broideries, Luen,  ivory,  carved  furniture,  and 
their  keepers  fingering  the  abacus,  or  counting 
over  their  goods;  one  shop  filled  with  valuable 
ivories  and  jade  and  feathers,  cunning  carvings 
and  gold  ornaments,  and  beside  it  another,  whose 
occupant  carries  on  some  primitive  handicraft 
with  the  awkward  implements  of  a  thousand 
years  ago;  the  dozen  shop  assistants  who  tumble 
down  a  narrow  stairway  into  the  tiny  sales-room 
when  we  enter  to  look  at  Mandarin  coats,  and 
who  all  enter  into  the  bargaining  with  a  zeal  that 
shows  that  this  is  no  dull  routine,  but  a  combi- 
nation of  a  game  and  an  entertainment,  with  a 
money  prize  in  proportion  to  the  success  of  the 
suave  duplicity  displayed;  in  another  shop  the 
astonishing  swiftness  and  deftness  and  orderli- 
ness with  which  they  pull  out,  and  put  back, 
and  fold  up  the  hundreds  of  pieces  of  grass- 
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SIX  coolies,  and  escorted  hv  r?-  ®  ^^ 

ears  seem  to  breathe  lit-  .  "*  J""" 

undisturbed  and^lJtX"^"^'^";  "^ 
row  unlighted  €7^^^  „t^  "  Ti"**"  """^  '^ 
lackof3  ^  ',  *"***"°<^'ff*rencetotha 
lack  of  pnvacy,  a  characteristic  of  aU  Ori^foi 
and  one  which  I  often  think  JthTtSS^J' 
wardness.  for  it  is  impossib^b^Tf  ^'" 

Perience.  which  is  the  oTmoti^.  '*""  "?  «' 
P~«-ss.  except  by  quS'th'^  ^thT"  ^^ 
ent  touters  who  follow  us  wltfLZu?^"'^*' 
visit  U.eir  shops;  the  rw^^i^^eoo^h^C 
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cover  to  what  extent  they  are  play-acting.  All 
this  is  Oiina,  but  do  not  be  deceived;  that  wise 
old  Li  Hung  Chang  was  China  too;  and  hun- 
dreds more  like  him  who  have  studied  in  Eng- 
land, Germany,  America  and  Japan  are  China 
too;  and  unlike  too  many  of  us,  they  have 
learned  the  quintessence  of  wisdom,  that  the 
cleverest  conceal  their  cleverness. 

I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  if  there  is  to  be 
amity  and  fair  dealing,  between  us,  that  the  first 
step  must  be  taken  by  us,  and  that  in  the  di- 
rection of  correcting  false  impressions,  and  of 
convincing  our  own  people  of  their  abysmal 
ignorance  of  the  real  China.    The  complacent 
assumption  that  China  has  only  to  copy  us  to  be 
saved,  which  is  practically  universal  in  America, 
is  a  gutter-stage  of  intellectual  enlightenment, 
and  as  dangerous  as  it  is  ludicrous.    In  veiy 
many  respects  ours  is  no  more  a  civilization  to  be 
copied  than  is  theirs;  and  we  should  never  for 
a  moment  forget  that  the  Chinese,  high  and  low, 
educated  and  uneducated,  those  who  have  seen 
us  and  those  who  have  not,  look  upon  us  as  bar- 
barians; and  hold  that  many  of  our  social  and 
political  doings  are  foul  biota  upon  the  ethno- 
logical map,  upon  which  the  races  of  the  world 
have  traced  their  progress. 
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A  Mr.  Hitomi,  a.  Japanese,  writes  for  the 
French  public:  "La  Longue  dur^  de  I'Empire 
du  SoleO  Levant  est  une  des  choaes  les  plus  mer- 
veiUeuaei  de  ce  monde.    Quand  fl  vit  la  lumikn 
tous  les  pays  Europ^ns  d'aujouid'hui  donnaient 
encore  dans  les  entrailles  du  chaos.    C'est  388 
ans  avant  la  conqu6te  des  Indes  par  Alexandre 
le  Grand  et  618  ans  avant  la  victoire  de  C&ar 
BUT  Pomp^  que  Jimmu,  premier  empereur  du 
Japon,  pla^a  le  berceau  de  I'Empire  parmi  les 
fleurs  odorif6»ntes  des  plaines  du  Yamato." 
As  a  bouquet  of  artificial  rhetoricii  lowers  this 
has  seldom  been  equalled.    As  a  matter  of  fact 
the  first  date  in  Japanese  history  which  is  trust- 
worthy is  A.  D.  461.    Fable  and  fact,  do  not  be- 
gin to  separate  uatil  that  date. 

As  late  as  1892  one  professor  of  history  at  the 
University  of  Tokio  was  dUmissed  for  writing 
criUcally  of  the  early  mikados;  as  a  result  we  find 
m  a  successor's,  Mr.  Haja's,  "Lectures  on  Ja- 
pan "  the  foUowing:  "Some  of  the  odes  preserved 
m  the  Kojiki  and  Nihongi  were  composed  by  the 
gods,  some  by  Jimmu  Tennu  and  other  ancient 
Mikados,and  one  by  a  monkey!"  Mr.  Chamber- 
lain, in  "Things  Japanese,"  writes:  "The  so- 
caUed  historical  part  is  as  devoid  as  the  other  of 
aU  contemporary  evidence.  It  is  contradicted  by 
the  more  trustworthy,  because  contemporary. 
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»  some  parUcuI««  toTi*  °  '^P'"^ 

about  thirteen  centuri^«  ^  T'^  *•»«-  '«' 
**•  "ot  altogether  Z^T  "'  ^^  *^  °°''*«1) 
Japanese  thf^a^Lra^  I  *  °^'="  *'^*°  ">'  thi 

-^tigator.  the  C  A^IS^  'ST'  "'«'"'  »- 
"ys.  when  discussinT^'fc       .  °l  ®«"°*n.  ^ho 

FJ««e.  or  Ariadne     TW'??  ''  **  ^'^ 
t«««l>t  in  JapaneJ«.i.    ,     ^  "ethology  i, 

j«-e  «i«itivre«^,d  ssj;  '"*  *" ""« «- 

Japanese,  and  also  becaSeT^  ~°?*  °'  **• 
^"'Perial  Ancestr.  is^^         T°"*'P  ^^  *• 
««ongst  the  n2s  o/l;  "  T"""'  «J«io» 
«°«"  knot  oflTj  „S!  P*°P'«-    Once  the 
Japan,  lose  thr^ue:;""',  ^J"  '*™  «°^™ 
Mikado,  whom  thevX^?      .,**  worshipped 
"-ort  to  drive  hom^  S^^Lr^  ""^'^  ^ 
"mong  the  people  thenlr/-  V^^''*  enactments 
people,  the  political  troubles  of  Japan 
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will  bqcm  in  esraett  They  know  him  to  be  a 
puppei  king,  but  they  realise  that  lo  long  m  the 
pieeent  feeling  of  the  people  toward  him  kits, 
hti  sanction  is  practically  the  sanction  of  omnipo- 
tence. No  wonder  it  is  criminal  to  criticise,  or 
even  to  discuss,  the  subject  of  his  ancestry. 
Once  the  superstitious  awe  in  which  the  Japan- 
ese Emperor  u  held  by  the  people  disappears, 
Japan  will  be  like  a  study-table  covered  with 
papers,  in  a  breeze,  when  the  paper-weights 
have  been  taken  away. 

The  most  interesting  date  in  the  history  of 
Japan  to  the  American  is  1853,  when  Commo- 
dore Perry  appeared  and  demanded,  and  in  1854 
succeeded  in  obtaining,  certain  treaty  rights 
granted  also  shortly  after  to  England,  France, 
and  Russia.  Japan  at  that  time  was  governed 
by  a  feudal  noble  of  the  house  of  Tokugawa. 
The  foimder  of  this  dynasty  was  a  soldier,  Hide- 
yoshi  by  name,  who  conquered  Korea,  and 
dreamed  even  of  conquering  China  in  the  last 
years  of  the  sixteenth  century.  His  favorite 
lieutenant  Tokugawa  lewasu  turned  against 
Hideyoshi's  son,  defeated  him  in  battle,  consoli- 
dated his  own  power,  and  for  two  hundred  and 
fifty  years,  or  tiU  Commodore  Perry  appeared, 
this  family  ruled  Japan,  the  Emperor  living  in 
retirement   but   treated   with   respect   by   the 


^^  mea^tHmn.  the  9^mulT      ^'  "*' 

^  -oftenldC  ^'^  r,J  !^-  '««-«. 
obUitv     Tl,-  J    I      .  *^*^  "  power  and 

I^teadoftheZZtiSSrS^  "^^^  »^«"- 
"'ust  have  natitiCSl    V".*^*  *^ 

defence  againatX  b^it   T^  *°  "**'°'^ 
to  keen  out  A.  i?    ^■°"-    «  waa  seen  that 

a™. i«S, totals' J™.""""-?™"  ti»i 
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out  friends,  and  earned  their  living,  while  they 
studied  and  investigated,  among  strangers.  The 
stoiy  of  these  patriotic  Japanese,  who  emigrated 
voluntarily  to  hardship  and  unMendliness  for 
their  country's  sake,  is  one  that  any  country 
might  be  pioud  to  tell. 

What  the  Japanese  have  built,  upon  the  foun- 
dations so  patiently  and  painfully  laid  by  these 
men,  is  reckoned  the  outstanding  and  pre-emi- 
nent national  accomp^shment  of  the  last  fifty 
years.  Nobody  can  deprive  them  of  their  com- 
mercial, political  and  military  successes,  and  so 
far  as  I  know,  nobody  wishes  to  do  so.  If  Japan 
has  suffered  at  the  hands  of  the  Europeans,  she 
has  suffered  from  eulogy  rather  than  from  de- 
traction. Unstinted  and  uncritical  praise  has 
been  her  portion.  She  has  been  the  young  heir 
just  come  of  age  among  the  nations.  We  have 
all  gone  to  the  ooming.of-age  festivities,  with 
best  wishes  and  friendly  words,  ready  to  see  only 
good  in  the  youngster  who  has  just  come  into  his 
own,  and  with  the  liveliest  and  sinoerest  charity 
for  youth,  and  the  natural  shortcomings  of  its 
exuberance  and  lack  of  experience.  But  the 
vagaries,  impetuosities,  and  inconsequences  of 
youth  receive  a  different  greeting,  and  other 
names  and  epithets,  when  they  are  continued  on 
into  eariy  manhood.    We  rejoice  at  the  baby's 
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fi«t  worf  h„  Srst  tooth,  hi,  first  step;  we  won- 
d«r  at  the  amazuig  amount  of  knowledge  and 
expenence  he  acquires  in  his  first  five  ^.  if 
he  oould  contmue  at  that  rate  through  life  he 

We  soon  duKX)ver  that  the  rate  of  progress  di- 
mmuAes  as  the  years  bcrease.  and  we^t 
find  h«  acquisition  of  knowledge  and^L^ 
ence  unusual.  expen- 

Who  does  not  know  men  whose  youth  had  ita 
ftjUbes    .ts  oddities,  its  selfish  in<insequ^cr 

matunty.  the  fraQties  have  fixS  them^elv^  to 

nlTL'tT'^''''"^'  "-eodditiesofran" 
ner  have  become  unpleasant  eccentricities-  the 
mconsequenco  ha.  become  untrustworSn^' 
The  ve^  qualities  that  were  not  unpleasing^ 
Ae  youA    have  become  contemptible  iTth^ 

bank  of  aU  our  hearts,  a  baknce  of  a  thousand 
pardons  to  draw  upon;  but  of  maturirwTT 
mand^t  the  <«^t  bah«.«.  shall  be2e  Zt 
of  savmg  and  e«.nomy  and  accomplbhment 

Japan  has  had  her  fi«.t  tooth.  aJd  taken  her 
fi«t  step.  am,d  the  wondering  admiration  7t 
other  peoples.    She  has  built  ship,,  oiganizi 

wrr;  T'f "  «"-™--t.^ougS^oT; 

war.    She  u  no  longer  an  infant  nor  a  callow 
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youth.  New  standards  of  judgment  are  being 
used  in  the  measuring  of  her  political,  commei^ 
cial,  ethical  and  social  stature;  and  both  Japan 
and  her  Uter  critics  are  frankly  disappomted. 

The  days  for  the  Sir  Edwin  Arnold  and  Laf- 
cadio  Heam  literary  petting  and  dandling  of  the 
baby  Japan  have  gone  by.  It  was  all  mawkish 
enough  at  any  time,  and  did  Japan  harm  that 
lasts  to  this  day ;  and  my  Japanese  friends  would, 
I  am  sure,  consider  it  aigrotesque  study  m  insult 
were  I  to  write  to  them,  or  about  them,  m  the 
cooing  and  soft-syllabled  noises  of  a  nurse  dan- 
dling a  baby.  I  have  no  mtention  of  doing  so. 
I  am  merely  an  advanced  picket  for  my  country- 
men, returning  to  describe  what  I  saw,  and  mak- 
ing no  claim  to  infallibility  or  to  a  cut-and-dried 
solution  of  the  problems  awaiting  us  m  the  East 
I  bring  merely  maps,  sketches,  descriptions, 
opniions,  surmises,  and  all  without  malice  or 
prejudice,  except  that  I  am  an  American,  and  if 
that  be  treason,  T  must  submit  to  punishment 
from  those  I  describe,  in  good  part 

For  neariy  a  score  of  years  I  have  been  a 
visitor,  from  time  to  time,  to  a  town  in  New  Eng- 
land which  is  more  closely  linked  to  the  history  of 
Japan  than  any  other  town  in  the  world.  Why 
the  Japanese  Government  has  not  put  up  a  tab- 
let or  a  monument  in  the  town  of  Fairhaven, 


to  teU.  «*  oi  «>e  short  stoiy  I  am  about 

Captam  Whitfield  of  Po.vi. 
Aip  John  ^o«,W  s^jS*"*^'  °r«r  of  the 
in  the  Sea  of  Ja™„      *  ^'  °°  *  '»'«  "H^k. 

1841.    Hetookthpm    ff      7*""^«intheyear 

fi"t  port.  s:not^;°'o:fo?'S"'«'-/'^" 

about  fifteen    b^^  ,    T        *®™'  *  lad  of 

'^•P-    B^e  ^e  i^S'r/'"'^  «•« 
W  home  port  ofP»S!  '''''''' ^'^^^  «ached 

^  liked  by  the  whllu-^  "'*''*"«"'««' and 
tain  mitfieIdtilt\t'^r,"P*°^-    ^P" 
Pri-te  «.hooI  b  thf  to^,";^'"*  «**  !  good 
living  the«.  one  at  W  „'f  t"     ^"^  "  "'^ 
who  ha,  de««bed  4lTn^'    ?rtri*""*«'' 
was  Nakahama  Manji^     At  It     t'^f"^ 
years  Nakahama  was  C-  «f  !..        ''°''  °^  "« 
«*oIa«  in  Z^lTanH     l^*.  ""^'^Pli'hed 

In.n.themati^fnrL^.C'tl'^"'^'^**^ 
tain  Whitfield's  good  oS;T  Through  Cap. 
pick  up  his  forn.«  ^'  '*  ^"^  enabled  to 

I  «tL  to  wn'sr  '''.^''"°''^"'  -^ 

year  1849.    nfl^  aW  V"'"'  *•""*  *^« 

tongue.    HeandSr  .  ''"«°'**°  ^^  own 

«>dkepttd:l:2P"'"-«-e'e-»pected. 

F   «  Close  confinement,  and  their  stoiy 
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doubted.  Aa  a  test  of  the  truth  of  his  tale  he 
was  given  the  task  of  translating  Bowditch's 
"Navigator,"  the  theory  of  which  he  had  tried 
to  explain  to  his  countrymen,  into  Japanese. 
This  he  succeeded  in  doing  after  a  year  or  more 
of  work. 

When  G)mmodore  Perry  received  a  letter  in 
English,  in  reply  to  his  note  to  the  ruler  of  Japan 
in  1853,  he  little  knew  that  the  writer  of  it  had 
learned  his  English  in  a  New  England  town  not 
far  from  the  home  port  of  the  Commodore  himself. 
When  he  had  hb  interview  in  person,  he  little 
suspected  that  concealed  within  hearing  was  a 
Japanese,  whose  assurances  of  the  good-will  and 
honorable  intentions  of  the  Americans,  from  a 
personal  experience  of  their  kindness  and  hospi- 
tality, was  to  carry  greater  weight  with  the  rulers 
of  Japan  than  the  noise  and  size  of  his  guns. 
If  any  one  individual  is  to  be  credited  with 
nnaVing  the  first  intercourse  between  Japan  and 
America  easy  and  friendly,  it  is  surely  Naka- 
hama  Manjiro,  who  was  educated  in  Fairhaven, 
Massachusetts.  He  afterward  became  a  per- 
sonage in  Japan,  was  ennobled,  navigated  the 
first  ship  out  of  sight  of  land  from  that  countiy, 
was  sent  by  the  Mikado  to  study  the  conditions 
during  the  war  between  France  and  Germany  in 
1870,  paid  a  short  vbit  to  America  on  his  way 
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borne,  and  W«,  two  sons,  one  a  distinguished 
F-f-~r.  and  the  other  an  officer  in  therpi:^ 

ft«  to  adt  a,e  honor  of  commemorating  in  ^Ji 
-uitable  and  pennanent  mamier  the  hi  of  Z 

:nSu:r*°--^^''««-^^-watj 

It  is  a  far  ciy  indeed  from  the  Japan  of  the  first 
edition  of  the  "EncyclopaHlia  BritC^i.'^r^,* 
Japan  of  1858.  to  the  Japan  from  whfch  I  We 
just  returned.  It  is  nowTjapan  wFi  a  15;" 
kbon  estnnated  at  fiO.000.OoJ7  with  iS 

s :;  a^rr'  ^-'^'^'^  -^ita^^s 

able  to  put  and  maintair     no.OOO  in  the  field 
wiUi  191  war  vessels  agg     ^ting  493  am  fcT' 
and  an  expenditure  onTe  CdSe  ^ 

SfiOO  nules  of  radways  and  18.000  mfles  of  tel^^ 

rfmJSoS  ™^'*'  ^^"  <^«»t  Britain 

Of  107.796.000  yen;  with  exports  to  the  Um'ted 

State  of  181.097.000  yen.  and  imports  Lm^ 

ports  to  and  imports  from  Germany  of  7  ft7« 
O0.and46.179.000yenrospectively.  Vhe^:^': 

■The  yen  I,  worth  M  centa  in  gold. 
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laUon  is,  six-tentha  of  it,  engaged  in  agriculture, 
and  one-tenth  dependent  upon  the  fisheries,  or 
85,000,000  thus  employed.  So  mountainous, 
barren,  and  dlflScult  is  the  land,  that  even  these 
people  of  ant-like  industry  and  economy  can 
only  bring  one-sixth  of  the  total  area  of  147,651 
square  miles  under  cultivation,  and  more  than 
one-half  of  this  area  is  given  over  to  the  culti- 
vation of  rice  alone.  The  foreigners  in  Japan 
number  10,004;  the  Japanese  abroad  number 
105,272,  of  whom  05,600  are  residoits  of  the 
United  States,  or  in  our  colonies. 

After  a  struggle  between  the  dans  of  the  south : 
the  Satsuma,  the  Choshin,  the  Tosa  and  the 
Hizen;  and  the  Tokugawa  r^ime,  which  had 
been  in  power  for  two  hundred  and  fifty  years  be- 
fore the  coming  of  Commodore  Perry,  the  dans 
and  their  leaders,  with  splendid  patriotic  magna- 
nimity, gave  up,  ostensibly,  not  only  their  pow- 
ers but  their  wealth;  but  be  it  understood  they 
retamed  and  stHl  .retain  an  overwhehning  mflu- 
ence  in  affairs  of  state;  members  of  these  dans 
fill  practically  all  the  offices  of  importance  in 
the  state,  the  army,  and  the  navy.  It  is  still  a 
government  by  an  oligarchy,  m  which  nepotism 
plays  a  large  part  The  Emperor  was  once  more 
put  in  a  position  of  real  power,  and  the  House 
of  Peers  and  the  House  of  Representatives,  con- 
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•titutiiig  the  Imperial  DiVt «»  t 

fet  tin^i,  November^.   '^'  "^  '"  *^« 
•ine  Hoiue  of  Pmm  : 

<*««•:    herediterv^  "  ~"P°^  *»'  *«* 
princes  andtfT^  v  ..  '^"'P™"*    the    imperial 

named  by  the  EmD^w'    '*"?'"««    pewons 

^joiity  of  the  Dee«^'  K  i^'  '"'''"dmg  the 

counts  and  barons  ele^by  fteH^  "IT" 
repnsentatives  .rf  f ».«       •    ^  "^"^  orders, 

small  electoral  bodieT^l,      5   ^''  "»*'  by 
««)  members  "  """bers  about 

•  25  fx-'.^^^::^ »«»'».«. 

tonU  district  the  ™f    -^^  **"  ****  «!«»■ 
•««  w  wepresentatives  receive  ll.ooo 
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a  year,  besides  traveUing  expenses.  This  Im- 
perial Diet  has  control  over  the  finances.  Min- 
isters, or  o£Bciak  of  their  departments  designated 
by  these  ministers,  sit  in  the  chamber,  but  only 
at  their  own  option,  to  defend  their  departments 
or  to  answer  questions.  The  Japanese  bor- 
rowed their  military  methods  from  Germany, 
and  their  parliamentary  model  was  evidently 
German  as  well. 

On  examining  the 'constitution  of  these  two 
houses  it  is  seen,  even  by  the  reader  of  so  slight 
a  sketch  as  this,  how  preponderating  may  be  the 
control  of  the  Emperor.  The  ministers  or  cabi- 
net are  nominated  by,  and  are  the  servants  of, 
the  Emperor.  They  are  not  responsible  to  the 
Diet,  and  may  remain  in  office  as  long  as  the  Em- 
peror so  pleases.  The  government  thus  legislates 
through  two  chambers  without  being  responsible 
to  either.  The  lower  house  is  almost  of  neces- 
sity an  opposition.  So  it  has  proved  itself. 
More  than  once  the  government  has  found  itself 
balked  and  brought  to  a  stand-still.  Then  the 
still  awesome  power  of  the  Emperor  is  csUed  m. 
He  sends  an  imperial  message  to  the  recaldtiant 
or  truculent  members  that  such  unseemly  par- 
liamentary conflicts  are  "likely  to  disturb  the 
spirits  of  my  ancestors."  then  after  a  confer- 
ence between  the  government  and  the  opposition, 
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*e  Budget  for  the  vear   l-» 

But  Hamlet  c«moI  C'  l"*  "^^  "  P««d- 

flouted;   and  whiTil..  .  '*'«''«'  »*  «d 

-«!  be  anal^L'^f  C^r^PT'  -p.ed 
vaporous.  °  «»  be,  as  it  ig, 

*6ir  old  wooden  idob  S.  7 "''' '*^«'' 
«no«nt  Buddhist  Ind  Sht  J^*''*^  «'  *«fr 
"tai  contribute.  whaTfo 'aC^':f?^  *"'  ^"'^ 
mous  sums,  for  the  n^Tin^^^P'*  "*«"'»" 
of  Arines  and  ^^1^    *^«  "<»  building 

One  of  the  featuKa  «#  i 
*°^y  »  the  Jrof^pfc*"  "*tion 
over  the  country  fro„  .^TT  °°*  *«•  »« 
P"^  of  thouSds  on  r*  '"°^^  P»^  «o 
O'  that,  or  to  rS  o;  ;i"',r^  *°  *^"  '^e 
*•»•    At  «.me  o    tLT^^**  «<«d  nK>un- 

P«vided  for  the  pflS/'^-^'"'*''"*"'  "* 
■««  of  decency  andir^'.      ^  **"*™««»  our 

thousand  4  ZL  ^^  !  T  ^"^^^  ''^  « 
of  mind  o^uSTntSr*^'*  ""*  «»  **titude 
thi.mtter^^t^i^^^.^'^'V.    With  us 

-«d  universally  n^o^^^'^  ^^k''  '^- 

'-J-    ItisonljrfairtotL  /""""^''utcrimi. 

J'  rair  to  the  Japanese  to  expkin 
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that  their  attitude  is  so  distinctly  different  from 
our  own  in  thia  matter,  that  they  are  no  more  to 
be  judged  harshly  on  this  subject  than  are  chU- 
dien  who  take  candy  that  does  not  belong  to 
them,  or  who  go  too  near  the  fire  before  they 
know  that  fire  bums.  There  is  even  no  word, 
in  Japanese,  for  male  chastity.  Every  child  of 
the  present  Mikado  is  the  offspring  of  a  concu- 
bine.   The  Empress  lus  borne  no  children. 

The  upper  and  educated  classes  are  sceptical, 
or  frankly  agnostic.  At  one  time  the  Catholics, 
and  at  another  the  Unitarians,  smcerely  believed 
that  Japan  was  about  to  become  Catholic  or 
Unitarian.  The  Japanese  are  great  nibblers 
intellectually.  Their  gentleness  of  manner,  and 
apparent  receptivity,  lead  the  foreign  missionary 
to  believe  that  he  is  making  headway;  and  like 
other  men  he  loses  no  opporttmity  to  proclaim 
his  success  to  his  co-religionists  at  home,  only  to 
find  that  mere  curiosity  was  at  the  bottom  of 
the  Japanese  reception  of  him  and  his  message; 
and  that  at  the  end  of  a  few  years  the  Japanese 
are  nibbling  as  politely,  and  as  smilingly  as  ever, 
at  some  otiier  sectarian  cheese.  Nor  are  the 
missionaries  to  blame,  for  among  missionaries  it 
would  be  hard  to  match  the  honor-roll  of  names 
b^innkig  with  Francis  Xavier,  and  coming  down 
to  Verbeck,  Brown,  Hepburn,  and  Gale  in  Korea. 
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tJ  fc^-IZ'^  "  f^'^  "•*  ^^  ^^.  that 

"though  the  £X'jLd°2tirES: 

P^  cctumc.  but  in  1888  the  J^^ZZZr 

ia^:,:^'r^*"¥h'"t;'"'^'-"«^'-"^ 

iwneae  areu.    Theu-  fads  are  innumerable 
for  wrerthng^or  waltzing,  for  picnic,  on7S 

one  faith  or  one  fad  after  another    with  *fc. 

back  and  forth,  to  and  feon,  the  European^ 

TZ  v"'?^'"**'*'*«*"«^fi«°>^that 
I^ITT'^  the  Japane*  aa  an  uiLwe 
people  of  whima  and  fancies.    These  ero^! 

no'i£oJ2^^:;-^«>-t,7n>en;  there 
«.»„♦  mIT  .?  mwchievous  intention  to  fo- 

""y  oest  be  left  to  those  who  count  a  fleetin*  an,l 


!   t 


!l 
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The  one  all-penrnding  influence  haa  ever  been, 
and  Is  to-day.  nor  haa  it  lort  ito  hold  altogether 
even  upon  the  soepticf.  ancettor-woiahip:  wor- 
ahip  and  Mrvice  for  the  ancetton  of  the  hadlj, 
of  the  clan,  and  of  the  Emperor.    Wh«i  the 
woman  is  married,  her  name  is  stricken  off  the 
records  of  her  father's  family,  and  added  to  that 
of  her  husband,  and  she  becomes  a  worshipper 
of  his  ancestors;  the  loyalty  to  clan  and  to  clan 
ancestors  still  persists;  and,  as  I  have  written, 
the  loyalty  to  the  Emperor  and  the  imperial  an- 
cestry is  like  our  patriotism  of  the  best  kind, 
and  keeps  all  the  divergent  interests  submissive, 
and  remains  still  as  the  hut  court  of  appeal. 
The  regime  of  the  Shogutu,  a  woi  i  equivalent 
m  meaning  to  the  Soman  Imperator,  which  in- 
troduces us  to  the  Japan  we  know,  and  which 
lasted  from  1000  to  1808.  meant  870  Daimyos, 
with  their  Samurai  or  noble  vassals,  and  1,500,- 
000  dependent  upon  them,  and  this  pinnacle 
supported  by  a  base  of  what  were  practically 
80,000.000  serfs.    Even  thirty  years  ago  not  one 
person  in  ten  could  afford  even  rice,  but  lived  on 
barley,  or  barley  and  a  little  rice;  now  six  out  of 
ten  have  a  square  meal  of  rice  every  day. 

It  was  this  arrangement  of  society  which  ex- 
plains both  the  present  strength  and  weakness  of 
Japan.  Not  to  remember  that  these  people  are 
only  just  emerging  from  feudalism,  from  dan 
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line*  of  their  ^wnrfir^  ^"  JJ"''  "^^  "ver 

work.;  w  JdrittlrmS?""  ''^*- 
'•toica.n;  what  does  U^„  p^^P*f°'' "^^Oing 

n>on»ldavervoftJ..»  The  domestic  and 

Thecon.Swfuir'''  T'^* 'J"*- i*  =>«« ? 

«iencele^i   ,tr?rr^  unconscious  con- 

of  the  ST'o/Tr,^  twenty-four  n,embe« 

in  connecb^  lu  ttT     *'''?  "''"  ^  P'^- 
fi«tAr.,Div::f„:^J^'^"^.an^^^^ 

ToL.  in  a  s^^^eo^^  '^  ''t^"-  «>' 
in  rice;  what  does  Sa^  ril'^';,*''' *'«''*^ 
patriotism,  and  simnlTt^      The  self-sacrificing 

ito,andotL"iriS^:Mrt/r*°'^« 

The  jump.  f«.m  Wht  ii  1     '""  '*  "'^  ^ 

two-handled  swoiS    to  2  ^."'  T"''  ^*^ 

dreadnoughts  andi;.^  ^*^*  ''"'^•°°  i° 

doe.  it  X^'   A  i-rr"  «"°''™*'°"-  ^J>»t 
*"    A  constitution,  an  army,  a  navy 
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a  complete  school  system  and  miles  of  progress 
along  the  road  of  bdustrial  and  commercial 
competition,  the  defeat  of  one  great  European 
power,  and  an  alliance  with  the  greatest  power 
of  all,  the  British  Empire;  what  does  it  all  mean  ? 

The  gains  are  so  gigantic,  the  changes  have 
been  so  swift,  the  child  has  become  so  surrepti- 
tiously a  strong  man,  that  enthusiasts  shout:  a 
miracle!  Poets  praise  without  stint  and  with 
facts  wreathed  in  the  flowers  of  rhetoric;  and 
travellers  mterpret  the  bows  and  smiles  of  shop- 
keepers and  Geisha  girls  into  a  national  certifi- 
cate for  courtesy;  and  readers  in  foreign  lands 
either  shiver  in  fear  of  the  "Japanese  Peril,"  or 
are  hypnotized  into  believing  that  here  at  last 
is  the  new  heaven  and  €.e  new  earth  of  the  Book 
of  Revelations.  A  world-wide  false  impression  of 
Japan  has  been  given  by  the  eclogues  of  Euro- 
pean visitors,  whose  opinions  would  be  more 
valuable  had  they. seen  less  of  her  women  and 
known  more  of  her  men.  Cant  is  not  peculisr 
to  the  Puritan;  the  Cavaliers,  the  literary  Cav- 
aliers, have  a  cant  of  their  own. 

However  easily  satisfied  the  rest  of  the  world 
may  be,  with  fantastic  and  superficial  explana- 
tions and  descriptions  of  the  origins,  and  the 
present  status,  and  the  probable  results  of  this 
Japanese  civilization,  we  Americans  are  vitally 
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-ho  have  idealized  for  centurie.  thett^deTa^d 
fte  merchant,  and  despised  the  warrior  a^ 
n^  of  seventy  a«  ,tiU  p^ud  to  be  going  up 

faded  to  pass.    Even  an  unsuccessful  student  il 
of  mo«  .mportonce  than  a  successful  solSL 
2-.tuat.on  is  only  now  beginning  to  dZ^ 

The  victoiy  over  the  Russians  was  an  incon 

nnrfk      "1"*°*^°***'  *nd  more  were  comini?  into 
northern  Manchuria,  when  n«~.  ♦  ""^mio 

1904.  and  Aforch  81.  1907.  the  national  debt  of 
Japan  mcreased  f„>m  $280,000,000  tHhe  "o^ 
SeS""""*  °'  «'»«*'000.000;  1  rH 
dechned  even  to  negotiate  unless  any  ^n^ 
^deration  of  an  indemnity  was  waivS-  Ta 

orx'^r^^^'  cede/nrtej;:;'''/^^ 

an7',:^*  ^h«  "IHuished  belonged  t^Ch^; 
andjost  nothmg  but  prestige,  for  which^e 
seemed  to  care  nothing.  This  war  cost  the 
Japanese   $1,000,000,000;    85.000   kill^\^' 
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over  600,000  caaualities.  A  drawn  battle  with 
the  Japanese  did  not  seem  to  Russia  then,  and 
from  what  one  hears  in  Bussia  to-day,  does  not 
seem  to  them  now,  as  a  matter  of  much  conse- 
quence. Had  it  not  been  for  the  condition  of 
her  domestic  political  affairs,  she  would  not  have 
consented  even  to  appear  at  Portsmouth,  for  she 
knew,  as  the  chancellories  of  all  Europe  knew, 
that  Japan  was  at  her  last  gasp  financially. 

The  alliance  with  Great  Britain  may  have 
been  a  good  stroke  of  diplomacy  for  Great 
Britam  at  the  time;  but  it  was  a  short-sighted 
policy,  and  ths  British  are  by  no  means  so  in 
love  with  the  alliance  now,  as  then,  when  they 
considered  it  a  supreme  blow  at  any  Russian 
threatening  of  their  frontiers  in  India.  And  it 
is  well  known  now  that  a  Japanese  alliance  was 
hawked  about  the  continent  before  it  was  ao> 
cepted  by  Great  Britain. 

It  is  easy  to  see  that  the  organization  of  an 
army,  that  military  prowess,  are  the  line  of  least 
resistance  for  a  people  with  the  past  history  of 
the  Japanese.  It  was  comparatively  easy  to 
convert  the  fitting  feudalism  of  earlier  days 
into  the  terms  of  a  modem  navy  and  army. 
What  Wellington  said  of  the  playing-fields  of  the 
great  English  public-schools,  and  the  result  at 
Waterloo,  may  be  said  as  justifiably  of  Buthido, 
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and  the  battle  of  the  Yalu  Riv«r     T  i. 
wish  to  detect  i«m  the  ^l^j'tll^ 
toj,  aucceaj.  I  merely  call  attentiJ^Trel^' 
that  .t  ha,  ,t.  roots,  and  weU-defined  ones  VS. 

But  now  conies  the  difficult  tank  .«j    i 

"trad^  :.  ♦!.        ,  ^"«"  '**  youth  that 

diSteJ"  L^^  ^""^  "'•««  the'winn«^ 
aisgraced.    mto  commercial  and  industrial  *«R 

wopuiese  as  a  soldier,  so  evervlwwiir  «»—    ^ 

n*  ♦!.  I^.     I     It  hard  to  understand  the  causes 

™  1  nad  been  travelling  for  many  months 
It  ui  only  when  you  leave  the  high  offiSd  ;•„ 
kindly  and  considerate  host,  the  1^5?    . 

cosmopolitan  Japanese. ':d\tt;:ftft 
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JapaneM  as  they  are;  see  them  as  they  are,  at 
the  temples  or  in  the  puUic  gardens;   in  the 
crowded  na^  tw  streets  of  Kioto,  for  example; 
at  the  railway  stations;  in  the  railway  carriages, 
hawking,  spitting,  smoking,   scattering  ashes, 
until  the  carriage  floor  looks  like  an  elongated 
cuspidor;    at  the  entrances  and  exits  of  the 
theatres;  at  the  booths  and  side-shows  of  a  fair, 
or  around  a  popular  temple;  crowded  in  a  tram- 
car;  or  when  you  deal  with  subordinates  at  a 
bank,  post-office,  railit^y  station,  or  telegraph 
office;  then  you  realize  how  and  why,  practically 
the  people  of  all  nations  who  have  constant 
dealings  with  them,  from  ambassaoars  to  travel- 
ling salesmen,  have  grown  to  hate  them  with  an 
untempered  zeal.    Their  fussy  and  self-conscious 
politeness;  their  comical  vanity  and  self-satis- 
faction; their  parochial  assumptbn  that  all  the 
world  is  wrong,  they  alone  right;  their  lack 
of  consideration  for  others,  particularly  kt  their 
women;  their  callow  and  sophisticated  youthful- 
ness;  the  lack  of  personal  dignity,  and  m  its 
place  a  chip-on-the-shouldcr  assertiveness;  their 
new  feeling  of  a  scarcely  veiled  contempt  for  the 
white  race,  which,  by  the  way,  is  not  even  veiled 
among  the  ChinMe;    all  these  characteristics, 
overlaid   with   a   kcquer  of  hardness  and  a 
national  selfishness  which  no  European  ever 
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extent  for  thi    JhJL-  '^'^*^  *°  ^^ 

est^thepatience^ii,t^±,r  S!"'^^'?'  '''"■ 
">«  workmanship  of  swo.^^^    '  "^"P^^Wc- 

with  all  mnner  J^t'uU  a^  "^^  ^^^'^  "«^ 
industrial.  commerS  r/  '""^f""  ^"^  *^*" 
---«ee.tol-iS;S-- 

of  love.    Buyers  ««^     it  '  "  ^^  «  labor 

too.  have  had  p^icS  «„'  *.  "^«l»nese. 
we  know  it  ThT^  7  P*^"^  '••'erty  as 
J-bitat  we«  W  Id  '  ^~'"""°'  ^***-  "^ 
punished  with^'tT  tT?  '"^  '^°'*'^  '-^^ 
simple,  their  holidays  sin!"  ''"y*™'**^  were 
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were  to  a  man  under  the  thumb  of  dan  rulers, 
and  without  opportuni^  for  moral  vagaries,  or 
personal  choice,  in  the  matter  of  habits  and 
customs.  Everybody  worked  for  some  house- 
hold, and  every  household  worked  for  some 
dan.  A  man  was  obliged  by  law.  in  feudal 
times,  to  earn  his  living,  to  many,  to  bring  up 
his  tamfly  and  to  die,  in  the  place  where  he  was 
bom;  and  even  to-day  it  is  expected,  and  is  gen- 
erally the  custom,  though  such  restrictions  are 
rapidly  passing.  The  loosening  of  family  bonds, 
the  greater  liberty  of  the  individual,  mean  little 
to  us,  perhaps,  as  we  read  of  it;  but  in  Japan  it 
means  the  lessening  of  the  restraining  power  of 
rdij^on  itself.  A  nation  of  ancestor-worshippers 
depend  upon  the  integrity  of  the  family  life  for 
all  their  nx>ral  as  well  as  religious  sanctions; 
and  the  growth  of  individualism  in  Japan  was 
sure  to  be  followed  by  a  certain  moral  laxity. 
We  are  seeing  that  to-day.  To  do  away  with 
the  family  cult  of  each  famfly's  ancest 'is  is  to  do 
away  with  reli^on,  is  to  do  away  with  the  great 
spiritual  restraining  and  warning  hand,  which 
lukd  kept  moral  irregularities  in  abeyance.  It 
was  the  civilisation  of  a  jelly-mould.  Of  a 
sudden  the  mould  is  broken.  Each  must  take 
care  of  himself,  each  must  make  a  living  for 
himself,  each  must  fend  and  fight  for  himself, 


Petition  U  ^  Zd  i.    °:''"=~'^d«l:  com- 
tioning  loyalty  ir;4l?e«?  ""•  °'  ""'»"-- 

«d  abroad,  come^to^?!*'*""''  '^'h  »» home 
low8  chaos.  *^**'"*'  '"d  there  fol- 

On  top  of  this  come  war  n««f  • 
tional  debts-  and  rt       /?.^  ovenehelming  na- 

from  being  the  nwu»  luT  "P*"  ""ff"" 

She  hasZt  our^^Jtr  """""^  ^^'^  '«««•"• 
o-«ligio„.  our  feS^"  7--;  -  dress. 
"7.  our  tastes  in  aTute^r       ^*  "'^  '««■ 
of  our  Euwpean  Siti^T  •     J"  °'""''^'  """o 
"fli^-ty  withX^ttr  "  ''^°'*'  "  ""^  '«- 
of  ancient  and  mod^ ^l"  "^'T  .^^"^-ge- 
This  nation,  which  b^J„       i""*'  «^'i««'tion. 
home,  and  in  faS£?„r„^?*«'  -  •*«  own 

hy  its  own  morJ3»  f^' '"''  «^ 

Poh-te.  gentle  «?^'„i<'!""-d  «»cS 

judged  by  an  entiiS^T^'  "  '""^'  '^"'e 

2~'-^-rbtptL^::^- 
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There  was  a  time  when  the  Englishman  was 
proud  to  be  deemed  "Italianated,"  or  to  be 
called  the  "Minor  of  Tuscany";  and  there  are 
Englishmen  to-day  who  vaunt  the  civilization 
of  France  as  higher  than  their  own.  There  are, 
alas.  Americans  who  emigrate,  socially  and  na- 
tionally, to  London  or  to  Paris,  and  who  ape 
the  accent,  the  manner  and  what  they  deem  by 
an  entirely  mistaken  view  to  be  the  sedulous 
anxiety  of  the  Englishman  to  avoid  intercourse 
with  whomsoever  is  great-grandfatheriess.  Try- 
ing to  be  BuperficiaQy  what  essentially  one  is 
not,  is  an  awkward  business,  and  these  her- 
maphrodite patriots  are  ridiculous  abroad  and 
a  mortification  at  home.  In  the  case  of  the 
Japanese,  the  whole  nation  is  trying  to  appear 
to  be  what  it  is  not;  they  are  trying  to  do  things 
that  are  not  natural  to  them;  trying  to  assume 
an  equality  with  others  along  lines  that  are 
foreign  to  them;  and  although  these  efforts  are 
prodigious,  and  here  and  there  successful,  the 
general  result  cannot  help  being  slightly  ridic- 
ulous. There  was  no  exaggeration  in  the  old 
praise,  there  is  no  exaggeratioa  in  the  new 
blame. 

To  insist  upon  building  the  Antung-Mukden 
railway  into  a  broad-gauge  road,  amply  serv- 
iceabk  for  troops  and  freight,  if  the  words  of  a 
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*»«•  of  the  cS^r^''^'^'"- 

co-auction  orTcS^owS;"  "?  *" 
America  nakinir  thm  iT    1  ^^  "^'™)'' 

J'^'d  up  on  a  pn,^^  Jal  ^A^'^ 
anunoonqueredandbde~nJ«/  jy^^  ^"». 
not  be  aUowed  to  b^fdTl?  "**'°°'  '^""^^ 
and  owned  by  the  It  Jl.",''^"^'  ~°»~"«1 

My  Japanese  inZTh  ;   ?  i'  """^  '~» 
Engianrdedintt^-jV',  ^  'o  -de«tand. 

^y-    England    fa    fr^t     *  P^^"^  "  ">/ 
tionaD/Z^e     sJTf^^  "*"*«'*  ^*«™«- 

fed.  and  denagogue-bj."!:':^*"^- 
knot  of  lecalcitMnf..     u    .  ^^  ^'  ^aich  a 

tnwJing  in  the  mt^J^  •       •       *  J"P*nese  were 

Chines.  ^;L^r  jj;!'',  °«^««J  ^-y  ''^  the 
wIuctancT  ^  ^'^'^  ^^^^  i^-Pudent 

mS:^*^!  vt:,o?r '  ^'^^^  - 

■   Anglo-Japanese    treaty  of 
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August.  1M5;  11.  the  PorUmouUi  tmty  of 
September.  1805;  m.  the  Chimi^apui  treaty 
of  December,  1905.  Japan  KibacribM  m  all  of 
these  treaties  to  the  policy  of  the  open  door  in 
Mandiuria.  but  if  doing  her  beat  to  make  all 
thing!  eaqr  for  Japanese  enter|wise  and  com- 
merce, and  the  reverse  for  every  other  nation. 

Thouj^  the  Chinese  and  Japanese  cannot 
underrtand  each  other's  speech,  they  can  read 
each  other's  writmg  or  ideographs.  This  hdps 
the  Japanese  in  their  honest  trade  with  the  Chi- 
nese very  materially,  because  htbds.  addresses, 
firm  mariu,  and  brands  are  made  easily  plain; 
but  it  hdps  also  m  the  forgery  of  patoit  marics. 
labeb,  and  brands,  and  this  has  become  an  occa- 
sional feature  of  Japanese  commercial  methods. 

Half  an  bourns  walk  m  Tokio.  writes  the  Brit- 
ish ambassador,  will  discover  ten  to  twmty  imita- 
tions of  British  trade-mariu.  One  may  buy  all 
over  Chma  to-day  the  English  Rodgers's  rasors, 
made  in  Japan.  More  than  one  Chinese  news- 
sheet  is  edited  and  controlled  by  Japanese; 
and  these  are  the  sheets  which  are  loudest  in 
their  demands  for  the  driving  out  of  China  of 
the  foreigner.  At  the  final  meeting  of  the  Nip- 
pon Syndicate.  Limited,  in  London,  the  chair- 
man said  that  the  reason  for  the  winding  up  of 
the  company's  affairs  was  due,  he  regretted  to 
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sj-2:  ^iu^^^j^^}^^  of  th. 

to  hi.  government iSt   "JST'  "^"^ 
Japaneae  imivi.  ,„-»i.       •  <-hu»e8e  rward 

^^  «  India  iC?^     ,    "P*"""?'*" 
»oney  in«,l«d  in  tt^it t" '"r'!?-  """""^  °' 

our  An«ril  «C^«^>'«d.    One  of 
^-.  th«^h  curate  ^ai^n^P"''- 

-inverBai-r^troiaj;'^-'-^ 

other  countries  the  incf^^    2"  «°°*^  '~™ 
*^<iutie.i,  about  fiftn:r^S^^r4 
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G>iint  K>muni,  the  Foreign  Secretary  of  Japun, 
b  an  offidsl  atatement  of  Japaneie  policy: 
"Great  Britain  hai  what  is  called  a  free-trade 
policy;  there  ia  no  room  for  a  convention  with 
that  country."  Thia  ii  frank  cynicism  enough, 
one  would  think,  to  penetrate  Uie  British  com- 
mercial understanding.  If  this  is  not  enough, 
the  new  tariff  mcreases  the  duties  on  printed 
goods  from  eight  pence  to  twenty-two  pence; 
on  white  shirtings  the  duty  is  nearly  quadru- 
pled, and  on  cotton  Italians  the  mcrease  is  even 
greater. 

In  spite  of  the  alliance,  the  British  community 
in  Japan  does  not  receive  the  "most-favored- 
nation"  treatment,  but  its  members  are  re- 
garded as  tmdesirable  aliens,  as  are  the  repre- 
sentatives of  other  nations;  and  now  in  addition 
the  tariff  wall  against  British  goods  has  been 
raised  to  an  almost  undimbable  hei{^t. 

The  total  of  Japanese  imports  and  exports  in 
1888  amounted  to  $13,123,878:  in  1904  to 
$303,318,980;  and  in  1908  to  $407,SA1,<00.  It 
may  be  that  the  Japanese  now  believe  that  they 
can  afford  to  look  upon  their  alliance  with 
Great  Britain  as  a  favor  bestowed  rather  than 
as  a  favor  received.  They  have  got  out  of  it  the 
peace  and  protection  they  needed  in  a  time  of 
great  strain;  their  army  and  navy  they  assume. 
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•one  of  their  high  offlciU,  ev«,  cUin,  „  «„d, 

BnWn'«  protection  by  J«dm    -«7^»k     * 
they  CM  now  ded  witt  G^'n^-  "''"''"* 
term.     TH.  ».  *  ""*■"  o"  ew'* 

•i«..u    77?  *  «te  It  a»  a  national  e\- 

^«J»ff  M  mdividuals     Whatever  else  it  nmy 
De.iti«not    playagthegan^..  '^ 

e^  d^vn^y  n«.  of  leave,  till  the  L^^ 

SS't^^'""-  So-ehow  these  ISkf:^t 
the  degradmg  precautions  of  a  moraUv  vul«^ 
and  low  type  of  civilization.  tCTuiT^ 
not «jay  for  u.  to  „nde«tand.  orTLtTwS 
a  smfle.  except  of  contempt.  '* 

I  could  fiU  this  chapter,  and  many  chaoten, 
with  example  after  example  of  thelS^S 
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thiness  of  the  Japanese  merchants  and  mdu*> 
trials.  I  have  cited  instances  merely  to  show 
the  reader  that  this  accusation  is  not  gossip. 
But  I  have  little  taste  for  accusations,  and  no 
enmity  against  the  Japanese,  for  I  cannot  pict- 
ure a  kindlier  hospitality  than  I  received.  This 
is  all  by  way  of  explanation,  as  is  much  that 
is  to  follow,  and  by  no  means  a  tirade;  and 
also  because  it  is  quite  fair,  and  high  time,  that 
we  dropped  the  songs  of  the  nursery  and  dis- 
cussed Japan  by  the  giown-up  standards,  by 
which  she  now  claims  the  right  to  be  judged. 

We  have  come  to  believe  in  the  West,  that  no 
progress  along  moral  lines  can  be  attained  with- 
out putting  women  on  the  same  level  of  moral 
and  mental  opportunity  with  men.  T^thout 
respect  for  womanhood  we  believe  that  men  can- 
not respect  themselves,  and  that  the  degradation 
of  women  means  the  degradation  of  men.  The 
Japanese  neither. believe  this  nor  act  upon  it 
During  the  seven  years,  1890-1807,  there  were 
2,450,838  marriages  in  Japan,  821,121  divorces, 
and  523,992  illegitimate  births.  Prostitution  b 
Japan  is  regulated,  controlled  and  taxed  by  the 
state.  The  last  census  gives  the  number  of 
females  in  Japan  as  23,131,207;  of  this  number, 
7,587,079  are  between  the  ages  of  fifteen  and 
thirty-five,  or  roughly  the  age  when  the  Eastern 
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-pin  about  50S.000  (i^^  bfSd^^?  '^  *^ 
Plete  g«nd  total  canrmriT  ^  *  **  ~°»- 
«.000,000."    It  alr^°  *  **.*•"*  °f  "early 

^t™e.tho4irrve"K:tr*^«-' 

»  the  Finance  DepartmeTS  "  "^''^ 

from  the  Home  dS^^;'^,"  P"^  '^*'° 
«tin«te.  ButevefJTl  ^''^~"^"»" 
this  is  an  absu^TderestC?  7\^  '^'  '"'^ 
all  the  women  in  Jap^n  ^^^.1  ''''  *^*  «*' 
teen  and  thirty-five  onl^  ♦   ,      **  "^  *»'  ^f- 

and  eveiy  t«veSe/:Jh  ^J^^ ^  '^.'""•*'' 
gate  for  himself,  that  Z     u  ,      "^^  ^^^^i- 

Jon.  Zanzibar  to' ^^LittC:,-^* 
Japanese  prostitutes      hTv^  f    ™*^  '"*'» 

Hongkong,  SingaT;  st  ^"^^'    ^«'*t»' 

around  the  J  ^^^1  ^^^''  """^  ~  "^  all 

and  are  trying  to  s^d  tJ.?^''  'T'^^^  this 
women.  S  fa  I^CdwT*'""  *"  ^°"^ 
along  15.000  miles  ofti"^*  to  them. 
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It  ia  a  not  uncommon  thing  for  a  Japanese 
girl  to  sell  herself  at  home  or  abroad,  to  gain 
the  money  with  which  to  marry  and  settle 
down,  the  future  husband  agreeing  to  this  man- 
ner of  gaining  the  marriage  portion.  As  I 
have  noted,  the  Emperor  sets  die  example  by 
giving  his  people  an  heir  to  the  throne  bom  of 
a  concubine;  and  no  Japanese,  of  whatever  posi- 
tion in  society,  would  hesitate  to  take  one,  or 
as  many  as  were  necessary  of  these  women,  into 
his  household  to  procure  a  son  to  continue  the 
ancestor-worship.  A  Japanese  nobleman,  well 
known  as  a  diplomat  in  Europe  and  in  this 
countiy,  in  discussing  this  question  with  me, 
remarked:  "What  a  fine  thing  if  you  had  in 
your  country  a  descendant  of  George  Washing- 
ton!" He  intimated,  too,  that  in  his  countiy 
the  whole  question  was  treated  as  a  matter  of 
practical  hygiene,  just  as  we  provide  a  pure- 
food  law,  while  in  England  and  in  America  we 
balked  at  dealing  with  the  matter  frankly  and 
wisely,  and  treated  it  like  hypocrite.  He  was 
right  up  to  a  certain  point,  for  there  are  no  streets 
paraded  by  soliciting  women  in  Tokio  as  are 
Piccadilly,  London;  certain  streets  in  New  York; 
the  Boulevards,  and  the  shambles  of  Mont- 
martre,  in  Paris.  In  Japan  the  laws  are  strin- 
gent upon  this  subject,  and  the  punishment  for 
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The  thiee  kw.  fn?T     ^  *°*^  ^'*«J- 

eMd«„„::^,7:;,^y^-cetoher 

«enUe.ferti]e.andobedfeTanJt«T"^  "* 
^  to  the  logical  nund  to  &d  tL?!"^"'"^ 

American  rS.X^^!°:?itr°«  *"" 
world  to  be  sopTfeSTanT l'"^  ?^  ""  *« 
by  that  unan^LS^C  thf  r"*"*'  "'"' 
«pidly  losing  the  ooriti!^  .i.'         ^"'  *°  ^e 

It  the  American  woman  knew  A.f  ^       . 
Y«ry  tea.hou«,  and  evej^te,*^.    *^  ""i 
the  temples  in  Japan  off«L  *       "^^  "^ 

twveller  and  dE     T^  ^^  ^'^"*  *°  <^«7 

nece^itirf  liktd  7^"'  *"  ""*'*  "'"^^ 
sacrifice  in  thoZnS  T?  ""  "  ''°'*y  «»'- 

tf3hecoSdT;t:icJ;^:i^''-^.'>'^«.- 

toward  this  QuestinnMu       Japanese  attitude 
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■he  would  conaider  that  to  permit  freedom  of  so- 
cial intercoune  between  Japanese  men  and  the 
young  women  of  America  an  insulting  sugges- 
tion. Even  when  Japanese  gentlemen  entertain, 
professional  women  are  called  in  for  the  occa- 
sion. It  will  be  time  to  talk  of  offering  the 
freedom  of  our  guarded  and  cherished  homes  to 
the  Japanese,  when  the  Japanese  have  our  ideals 
of  what  such  a  home  ought  to  be. 

Our  Western  coast  is  right,  and  not  till  victory 
over  our  forces  on  sea  and  land  brings  them,  will 
the  Japanese  be  permitted  to  colonize  in  any 
part  of  America,  until  her  civilization  is  purged 
and  changed  in  this  respect.  Far  be  it  from  me 
to  sit  in  judgment  over  the  nations  of  the  earth, 
to  daim  that  we  are  right  and  others  wrong; 
and  I  trust  that  the  reader  will  realize  that  I 
have  been  stating  facts,  noting  differences,  and 
not  offering  ponderous  protocols,  as  though  the 
possession  of  a  |>en  produced  omniscience.  I 
should  be  sorry  to  be.  included  in  that  category 
of  travellers,  and  writers  about  other  countries, 
who  look  upon  every  difference,  every  incon- 
venience, every  displeasing  incident  as  a  griev- 
ance. I  look  upon  them  not  as  grievances,  but 
as  experiences,  and  I  »ry  to  deal  with  them  as 
such,  for  my  own  benefit,  and  that  of  my 
countrymen. 
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Amy  fn  Japan  S./»?^rP^  ^'"t^o" 
tutes-  Quarter   we^  "»« 7"'*»'^«'.  O'  Prosti- 

opportunity  to  ^^    ^Tr'''^' 
woman  is  allowed  to  La  *   ^^apMese 

four  per  cenf  fl.«  k  i         P"'^  **  me  rate  of 

The  ^tC^*^:^^r  *"° "  "^^  p*'  «-»• 

states   in    Z4Z  JS^J  "l  t  ^°'*«' 
192.410.  estimated   at   $107,104.- 

tn-r::  t'i:^,d'r^  r  t*^  p--*  «>- 

cultivated  a^riVl     """^  *^°  ""^-l^^f  of  its 
was    nn  It?     ..^    °  *"'*'■  *o  the  raising  of  rice 
was    on  March  31.  iQog.  11.138  173 !««  ^' 
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cent,  and  the  foreign  loana  bom  four  to  six  per 
cent' 

A  Japaneae  writer,  Adachi  Kinnosuke  by 
name,  writes:  "People  in  Japan  with  $50,000 
a  year  or  more  are  aaked  to  hand  over  to  the 
government  $34,000  of  it.  Wonderful,  is  it  not  ? 
More  wonderful  still,  they  say  nothing  about  it. 
Of  course  it  is  graded  down  so  that  a  man  with 
$400  yearly  income  pays  about  seventeen  per 
cent.  On  an  average  the  people  of  Japan  pay 
about  thirty  per  cent  of  their  net  mcome  in  taxa- 
tion in  one  form  or  another  —  a  taxation  which 
would  create  a  revolution  in  Europe  or  America 
in  twenty-four  hours."  This  Japanese  writer, 
who  is  apparently  proud  of  this  situation  in  his 
own  country,  might  have  gone  further  and  said, 
not  only  that  there  would  be  a  revolution  in 
Europe  and  America,  but  also  that  our  present 
freedom,  our  religious  and  political  liberty,  have 

'THa  mxramaraamt  or  jatan  in  yen 

JJSI 286,866,824 

1«0» 420,741,738 
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1>10 320,228,718 
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1«" «6,786,040 

>80S 3,082,882,822 

»«0    • 2,331,090,448 
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Bevolutions.  and  the  An.en^^,„tr  "^"'^ 
•cedents  in  the  combined  h^to^^  E^**"  '*'! 
■'^ntenca  to  prove  it  ^      i-urope  and 

i«-i;eSt;ti:t;d'7^>f^^*^-'-- 

we«Japane«..    Ws  wt't 7' ^' '^^ 
women  omits  the  same  cornll  V     ^  Japanese 

^  of  his  moni":r^rr*"r'°'^*'""'^- 

reached  a  phase  ^  ™L,         "^"I^ese   We 

'-.thattf^^^triTToi'^'^"'  ^^^ 
with  awe  and  enw     N^  '^'^''^  '«»ts  upon  them 

day  after  day  w2o.e^!  "*"*  '''''*  ^  "«*  Wked 

Many  of  them  1 1^^""^  "PP'^^*^  "»«• 

"Wonderful,  is  it  no^?»  T.  ^^^  *°^  "^y- 
that  we  do  not  ib?  i  '*  f"  '»««Jy  Po«sible 
on  the  cont^t"V-Sr-"t'^"'  *'  ^'  *!»«* 

^ly  lK.ssS7t::tt\'Lrr^;  ^'^ 
Japanese   standanls-    7      •         "^"^''^^n   to 
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ican  to  Japanese  national  debt  and  taxation; 
American  to  Japanese  civilization;  and  Ameri- 
can to  Japanese  estimation  in  the  eyes  of  the 
worid.  As  an  American  I  should  be  mortified  to 
think  that  my  countiy.  my  comitry's  institutions, 
my  countiymen  or  my  countrywomen,  could  be 
confounded  for  a  moment  with  the  Japanese. 

We  escaped  from  the  slavery  of  feudalism 
many  years  ago.    Japan  is  as  much  in  the  grip 
of  the  feudal  baron  apd  feudal  methods  to-day 
as  she  was  in  the  days  of  the  Shogunate.    Their 
Emperor  is  not  a  constitutional  ruler,  but  a  god. 
a  puppet-king,  as  a  high  Japanese  official  has 
called  him;  their  House  of  Representatives  has 
little  more  final  voice  in  policy  and  l^ishition 
than  have  the  Boy  Scouts  upon  American  policy 
and  legisktion;    the  Japanese  are  not  taxed, 
ibsy  are  robbed,  as  were  our  ancestors  when 
they  were  serfs  and  viUeins.    If  we  retrog-aded 
to  such  taxation  as  obtains  in  Japan,  it  would 
be  because  it  could  not  be  helped,  as  is  the  case 
in  Japan  to-day.    We  are  not  in  the  stage  of 
civilization  where  there  is  nothing  to  be  bought 
with  money  but  rice,  sake,  Geisha  girls,  and  the 
favor  of  Shinto  or  Buddhist  temple-servers;   if 
we  were,  we  might  not  crave  wealth,  might  in- 
deed rejoice  to  be  soldiers,  as  a  relief  from  pov- 
erty and  monotony. 
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Thoudi  life  in  J  ^^ 

docile  hou-ewive..  who  ^  J^  "  ''°°'*'°  «» 
upon  thenuelve.  anrft     '^'^  °*^  *°  nothin«r 

^io  when  they  can  affoiSl,  ,?l*''  '"'"'^n*'. 
'*«»<«««t.  and  Gefahf  ?.  '  ?"  ^  "»«  «d  of  a 
Neither  n«n  nor^^trJ'  "'"f  *^«'3'entertain 

ft  »  not  worth  wmbZ      .  f^'^i^dence. 
»t-ke.  to  win  the  whTwo^j  :/?  ^°"  ""^  « 
to  the  Westerner,  be  he  St      '^"'  ^"^ 
•PP«ciation.  the  whol/^    .J  "l  *""«  »  tis 
worth  having,  .t  ^5^^;/ °'.'«i»n  is  not 
^-    We  must  wait^f  ^•"P^^otsh^ 
wealth;  the  err  ofXv        "^^  «"»«  and 

"takes  and  the  o^ani^tS,    i'^  °'  opportunity; 

''^-y  of  a  puppet^kW  f^'  ^'*t  f^^  the 
2>-e«;  the^a'^^-^-Z-fJ  '^^^  «^«% 
pleasures  and  ooDorh.^*-  *  °*tion  to  the 
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IImj  have  not  been  terted  u  jet  with  tbe  Ksl 
tempUtknu  of  power;  with  the  itnin  ud  itraM 
of  npteMntAtivegOTemiiient;  with  thepoiaonoua 
rmfon  of  proeperity;  with  the  demanda  and  ex- 
pecUtiona  of  the  superficially  educated;  with  the 
unpatriotic  lawknneH  of  milliona  of  aljena ;  with 
"""*■  of  people  under  no  rdigious  rattraint 
No  derfl  hai  taken  them  up  bto  the  hi^  moun- 
tam  of  dTiliaation.  and  shown  them  the  king, 
doma  of  the  worid  and  tempted  them;  and  until 
that  time  comes,  the  Japanese  must  be  con- 
sidered as  still  in  the  making,  and  outnde  of 
any  but  a  hypothetical  judgment. 

They  took  their  religion,  their  Confucian  code 
of  ethics,  their  art,  their  alphabet  even,  all  that 
they  have,  mdeed.  from  India.  China,  and  Kbi«a. 
They  adopted  them,  but  they  have  not  improved 
them.  Theyhavenoporcdam.nopamting.no 
carving,  no  literature,  no  ethical  code,  no  religion 
which  are  improvements  upon  what  they  imi- 
Uted.  Their  past  is  a  copy  of  the  East,  their 
present  is  a  copy  of  the  West  Tb-jy  have  imi- 
tated our  mills,  machines,  arms  and  instruments, 
but  no  Japanese  even  would  daim  that  they  have 
invented  anything  of  their  own,  or  impmved  upon 
the  Western  models.  It  is  evident  that  a  man 
who  can  only  imitete  must  always  remam  behind. 
There  is  one  department  of  modem  life  where 
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by  his  cheerful  but  unbending  justice;  solving 
problems  by  superior  wisdom;  gaining  the  al- 
legiance  of  warring  factions,  and  leading  all  alike 
along  the  path  he  has  marked  out  for  himself 
and  them;  while  the  greatest  rulers,  men  like 
Clive  and  CromweU  and  Lincoln,  rank  with  the 
few  shining  ones  in  war,  art  and  literature,  as 
the  prize  products  of  humanity. 

Japan  has  not  gained  the  respect,  the  con- 
fidence, or  the  quiet  control  of  Formosa,  Korea, 
or  lower  Manchuria.  In  a^  the  months  I  was 
in  India  I  never  saw  a  white  man  ill-use  a  brown 
one;  I  did  not  visit  Formosa,  but  the  Japanese 
are  burning  villages  and  shooting  down  tibie  na- 
tives  there  as  I  write.  I  did  travel  through  the 
whole  length  of  Korea,  crossed  the  Yalu  River, 
and  travelled  through  the  whole  length  of  the 
Japanese  sphere  of  influence  in  Manchuria,  and 
never  a  day  passed  that  I  did  not  see  rough  and 
often  violent  treatment  of  Koreans  and  Manchus 
by  Japanese  soldiers,  police,  and  the  lower  class 
of  labor  employed  there.  It  is  fair  to  say  that 
the  late  Prince  Ito,  and  the  present  Consul- 
General  of  Korea,  and  all  the  many  Japanese 
officials  whom  I  met,  were  heartily  in  accord, 
and  sincerely  in  earnest,  in  their  endeavors  to 
do  away  with  these  rough  and  bullying  methods, 
but  they  have  not  succeeded  in  preventing  them. 


and  their  ee^Sr  tl::^;^  ""  "«'"' 

them  "island  sava«s  »  «f„    •      ^o^ans  call 
their  country  "CoSot-hfTT  ^''^•^'"  ""d 

insider  them  as  evrm„   ^°^'^'''     ''"'^  ^oth 
Europeans.  """^  «>ntemptible  than 

I  grant  that  it  has  a  *«„  j 
self-conscious.  andTat^  1°'^  ^  '^''«  «  ««n 
self-assertio^'Xn  Zri^'.-"''^  ^'^'h.ed  to 
W  that  is  L.teX  tft  ,,'"^''  "  «  «>'»- 
superior  persan  of  W  r?'^^'  «^«°  »  he  be  a 

,  I  havemiSr"5^  *''■«"'*«'• 
fun  of  the  Kttie  Japan^tS'       ^T^  '^^'^ 
and  it  is  perhaps  S^^l^    "J  *"*^  Policemen, 
^t^^late  ^-th  KLTf^r^^tr'  ?  ""*  "^^ 
chaff,  and  do  not  knn^  i?  "'*^  ***•  "ot  like 
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his  authority,  he  does  not  assert  it.  But  one 
must  be  very  sure  of  oneself  to  do  this  success- 
fully, and  the  Japanese  are  not  sure  of  them- 
selves by  any  means.  Almost  any  Japanese  is 
delighted  to  be  mistaken  for  a  European,  puts 
himself  indeed  to  great  pains  to  imitate  his 
institutions,  his  clothes,  his  manners,  his  hab- 
its, and  to  learn  his  language,  and  has  none  of 
the  Chinese  indifference  to,  and  contempt  for. 
Western  standards  of  civilization. 

No  man  ever  does  anything  well  if  he  is  for- 
ever looking  out  of  the  comei  of  his  eye  to  see 
if  he  is  copying  hfa  model  successfully.  The 
Japanese  give  you  the  impression  of  watching 
to  see  if  you  think  they  have  done  things  the 
way  they  ought  to  be  done,  whether  it  is  eatmg 
their  dinner,  drinking  their  wine,  tying  their  cra- 
vats, choosmg  their  hats  and  coats,  or  governing 
their  colonies.  This  uneasiness  about  their  own 
manners  and  methods,  about  their  right  to  the 
pre-eminence  that  they  have  claimed,  cannot  be 
concealed  from  those  tiiey  are  attempting  to  rule; 
and  as  I  have  said  elsewhere,  the  nervous  rider 
makes  the  excitable  horse. 

This  governing  of  aliens  demands  a  superior 
all-round  man,  and  one  who  possesses  in  par- 
ticular great  nervous  staying  power.  The  con- 
stant pin-pricks,    the  malicious  misinterpreta- 
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nl%"r'j:txrrrlr^ 

havoc  in  both  army  .mZJ^^^J'"''' 
have  been  seriously  inve.tigaS  t!  ♦?  ^ 
after  certain  experiment,  ^  *^*  '^^• 

P^scribed  a  c^nl  7die^''  «"!Seon^ne«l 

more  meat  h»Z         I ,..    '  «"'"'8  *he  men 
re  meat,  bread,  v^tables,  and  less  ri«.     n 

meir  auies,  the  social  and  poUtical 
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Saprophagans,  to  leam  that  Chicago  canned 
meat  was  added  to  the  daUy  rations  of  the  Jap- 
anese  navy  and  amy,  and  helped  to  stamp  out 
this  dread  disease. 

The  Japanese  copy  quickly,  but  they  leam, 
which  is  quite  another  thing,  slowly.    Accord- 
mg  to  the  present  school  system,  a  boy  enters  the 
primary  school  at  the  age  of  six.  and  stays  six 
years;  at  the  age  of  twelve  he  goes  to  a  middle 
school  where  he  stays  five  years;  at  seventeen 
he  goes  to  the  high-school  for  three  years,  and 
thence  to  the  university  for  a  three  or  four  years' 
coui'se.    If  no  t'-ne  is  wasted,  and  there  are  no 
failures  at  examinations,  a  boy  may  graduate 
from  the  university  at  twenty-three  or  four,  but 
most  boys  are  not  so  fortunate.    They  are  par- 
ticularly weak  in  mathemaUcs,  and  a  large  per- 
centage of  the  faUures  throughout  the  school 
and  university  courses  are  m  this  department 
The  result  is  that  many  boys  do  not  finish  their 
education    before    the  age  of  twenty-eight,  or 
thirty,  even.    It  is  to  be  remembered  that  this 
13  an  Oriental  race,  and  the  men  are  old  men  at 
fifty.    With  us,  a  man  who  has  taken  care  of 
himself  is  in  his  prime  at  fifty,  and  the  respon- 
sible  and  onerous  work  of  our  Western  world  is 
done  by  men  between  forty-five  and  seventy. 
We  have,  the  best  of  us,  forty  years  of  usefubess 
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I>*tweea  twenty  and  skty     Th.  t  * 

«ceptions.  of  cou«e  wl  J  '"P^^.  with 
th«  yea«  twenty^;  "J!  ^rf'yfi-^.  between 
'Suable  thing  2  iS  ^  l!2r-  ^  ""•  »ost 
'^eU  used.  *h!japZ^;^!^^PJ-P^rience, 
«  a  t«..endous  /i^'n^."^  r^.S^T'^'  - 

There  are  th«e  quesfnnf  '^P*'^ 

^^  of  intelligent  S^r  "P^^""*  ''>  «>« 
Japanese:   a«XyS    •  rT^  ^  the 

-coj>o«ted  our  ciSL^r' ','^^*'  *^«^ 

Wood,  or  merely  grJ^     Ji  .^*  '*  "   ^^'^ 

J*^»heir  deft'Sn^wSl:  'r*"^  "'  '* 

Great  Britain  be  reneLZp^f^""^  '"'* 

plating,  and  will  they  r!;    ""T  '^''^  «»»tem. 

and  I  have  tried  to  aSl!?      ^'"^  *'"«««™''. 
I  ;n,st.  be  found  in  Sfl  U?  "'.*^°"«'''  -"». 
wber-nunded  JapaZ  ii^Tr"***"-    All  the 
J^^etheyadopted?urc.-S^'"*f"  *^*  '"^to-'j^ 
'^^  putting  it's,  a  oSweT'  '"*  *^*  *^«^ 
enwrge  a  higher  form T-  •.•  "™  ^^'*'''  '"'i" 
to  which  w7have  Z-  L*'^'^*''°°  "«n  that 
^«1  the  non-^;ewaT^,"l  *!"«  West.    They 
?«at  Britain  a^  ZHf^  '^n**  with 
timorous  state  Tt  2^^  »  "  *«  P^sent 

can.  that  war  between  A       •*  °^'  ^  ^eri- 
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tegical  reasons,  and  that  Germany  b  at  the 
bottom  oi  all  these  felse  ahmns,  and  incentives 
to  quarrels  between  her  rivals  and  enemies; 
insisting,  and  I  believe  with  justice,  that  Ger- 
many b  now  in  a  position  where  war  between 
any  other  two  countries  would  profit  her,  weaken 
some  rival,  and  be  to  her  commercial  advan- 
tage. 

Few  men  of  importance  would  willingly  make 
war,  incite  to  war,  or  believe  in  war.  No  one 
not  crazed  by  the  thought  of  personal  revenge 
would:  "Pour  the  sweet  milk  of  Concord  into 
hell."  Those  who  have  seen  anything  of  the 
horrors  of  war  detest  it;  amateurs  in  uniform, 
with  staff-appointment  military  titles,  may  be 
pardoned  for  wishing  to  appear  as  brave  as  their 
uniforms. 

I  was  bored  by  Philippics  as  a  boy  in  col- 
lege, and  my  re-reading  of  the  ckssics  after  pass- 
ing thirty  increased  my  distaste  for  them.  I 
should  be  disappointed  and  sorry  to  have  what 
I  write  of  Japan  interpreted  as  a  wholesale 
denunciation,  as  a  swaggering  sort  of  ceterum 
censeo  Carthaginem  ease  delendam.  I  am  no 
sour  Cato. 

I  am,  however,  of  those  who  believe  that  the 
best  arguments  for  peace  are  those  well  fur- 
nbhed  with  men,  arms  and  ammunition,  and 
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tlwt  the  ambaasadon  fi«m  .         i 

inte™.tio„.i  cou7ofT>Ss.L  ■;;;:*  \^"*  •"• 

«U  things  most  tobe  H«'-^      '  ^^""^^  '* "  «' 

thintypTp  JJ^^«;y,^P-  «>e  «eh  aj 
that  Japan  has  ent3  ^  ^^  ^'°*"^*^'  *»*• 

that  oZJ^ZTt^    '"^'^''^y''^''^ 

The  thin  n«u,L:/the"Sro. rr  "^^l- 
fang  and  ckw  only  mST  *.  """**^ 

Profit,  or  the  pang7ofCLr*7^'"""'^  '" 

•toff-  ItwoKemrT'^"*"'**'*^^ 
eultu«,  our  ^hcSI  of^  ""T  bureaus  of  agrf- 
withoutAnna;t!i;VSt^f--,ess 
did  gift  of  Mr.  Canieeie  tarfh     1'  "P'*"" 

Peace  does  honor S^ru*.*''^''"**"^"*  "' 
American,  but  tJit  SvS'  r' *".  ^^'^ 
gentleman  wouldT  £  W  /"''.  '"**"««»» 
-ding  of  emissarit  f^^p^  ^  ri^T.^ 

defend  ourselves  fmn.  ^t  x  '  ^*  **'**«  "s 

forms  of  ^s  «S7    *  ""  "'°"'*^'''  '°^-' 
orais.  religion,  manners  and  customs. 
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It  is  Mtounding  that  England  and  America  do 
not  aeo  that  Japan  u  Materialism  proving  its 
efficiency.    The  Japanese  are  smiling  atheists 
and  agnostics,  and  yet  at  one  time  America  and 
Europe  were  hailing  with  admiration  their  sanity, 
happiness,  morality,  and  ability.    At  any  rate, 
that  attitude  means  good-by  Christianity,  and 
the  Arehbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  Exeter  Hall, 
must  be  veiy  frivolous  or  very  ignorant  if  they 
preach  a  renewal  of  the  alliance  in  1P15.    These 
people  would  make  Darwin,  Spencer,  Wallace 
and  Haeckel  point  m  'triumph.    Not  one  of  the 
sanctions  or  authorities  of  Christendom  has  con- 
tributed to  their  success  or  to  their  present 
civilization.    It  is  purely  material,  touched  up 
with  ghostly  awe  of  ancestordom.    If  they  and 
their  gods,  their  woman  slavery,  their  historical 
and  commercial  untrustworthiness,  their  Ori- 
ental secretiveness  and  cruelty,  their  imitative 
militarism,  their  tyrannical  and  unrepresenta- 
tive government  of  themselves  and  their  con- 
quered aliens  can  be  received  on  equal  terms 
by  England  and  America,  then  Christ  is  a  mere 
ethical  luxury,  and  no  more  necessary  to  our 
civilization    than    the    "private   god"    of   my 
Hindu  friend  in  Udaipur. 


XI 

■rawes    JAPAOTSE.    KOKEAN.    AND 
MANCHUBIAN 

FROM  Hojgko,^  to  y„k„j.„. 
travelled  on  nther  e  .m.H  IT^^ 

'«"w.,e,UBi.^'5r„&""''«™- 
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them.  They  were  skilful  and  quick,  and  some- 
what uncanny  in  appearance;  long  arms  and 
long  bodies  on  short  sturdy  legs;  long  upper  lips, 
dark,  opaque  eyes,  and  an  air  of  doing  what  they 
had  to  dst.jLs  of  trained  animals.  No  one,  I 
imagine,  who  first  comes  in  contact  with  the 
Japanese,  is  not  impressed  by  their  iinhiimffn 
appearance,  and  their  mental  and  moral  aloof- 
ness, and  difference  from  any  other  race  of  the 
same  ability  he  knows. 

The  custom-house  examination  was  prolonged, 
patient  and  rigorous,  but  my  luggage  was  passed 
as  inoffensive,  and,  tucked  into  a  jinrickishaw,  I 
was  trotted  off  to  the  hotel.  The  first  glimpse  of 
the  interior  of  the  hotel  told  me,  as  though  it  had 
been  proclaimed  by  the  hotel  clerk,  that  here 
the  influence  of  America  is  paramount  The 
steam-heat,  and  the  hall  filled  with  nicking- 
chairs,  proved  it  What  combination  more 
tempting  to  physical  and  mental,  and  conse- 
quently to  moral,  degeneration  can  be  made 
than  a  rockingrchair  and  a  cheap  novel  in  a 
steam-heated  room!  There  they  were,  includ- 
ing the  d^eneration;  for  in  one  of  die  chairs 
was  an  over-plump  countrywoman,  looking  as 
though  she  were  choked  by  her  stays,  a  novel 
in  her  hands,  and  her  high  heels  tappmg  the 
floor,  as  the  chair  >.wayed  back  and  forth. 
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Two  Japanese  in  livery  take  mv  .k- 
ny  room,  and  when  I  ar^     .     ^  **""«"  **» 
them,  they  are  bTl  -T     '  '*''  y""^'  ^^ind 

Japan««,?ri^,^:j  fitter  crfUcism.  of  the 

the«  i,  another  Z^'ofT^    '^^.^'  ''"' 

»«>tion.    Theya«^attheJ^?'^'^'"« 
tion.    The  ff«-L'  *"*  8"™*  o'  c  viJiza. 

tHepo^:ra';Lr:rh'sr"*^'!^'"-^'"'^ 

•very  highly  civil.S?      •  .     ^"^  ""j^ntj'  i" 

an  hotel  room    idy' ^^^'^'^  'T^  *" 
locomotive  engL«  and^l.  '*'  """^  ""> 

from  the  c^Tg"  at  p^te'  T''  "^ 
eignerainandoutofl  ^     "*''  ^^  ^°'- 

fr^    behind  r^LtT;r''-f»Pon  them 

tickets  at  milwa^TlS^'     t^.  '*''•'   '*"'*    -" 

".guides  and  ^urilr'ti^;  TeS' '^'^ 
twins  and  shiV,    ^^         ..       tnemselves  in 

"""  snips,  wear  uniforma  o<.  £ 
policemen,   sold!..™    .  -i      "°"^  ^  firemen. 
srf.ool.bovs  -  J»        t    "■    *^'=''*'"'   i"<l«es. 
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mannen,  who  ta,\\a  into  the  error  of  supposing 
that  his  personal  opinions  are  necessarily  dog- 
nuts  because  they  are  intolerant,  is  of  no  value 
as  a  guide  or  teacher.  These  Japanese  may  be 
conceited,  but  the  outstanding  feature  of  their 
society  is  their  delighted  interest,  their  air  of 
importance,  their  solenmity  in  doing  the  thou- 
sand  and  one  little  things  that  we  have  done, 
and  seen  done  so  often,  thut  we  are  tired  of 
them,  and  only  do  them  under  the  stress  of 
compulsion.  , 

I  have  seen  a  Japanese  using  a  telephone,  or 
a  type-writer,  punching  tickets  at  a  railway 
gate,  waving  a  flag  at  a  crossing,  pointing  out 
sights  to  travellers,  with  the  smiling  delight  and 
curiosity  of  a  child  looking  at  the  inside  of  a 
watch.  I  am  not  sure  that  this  unsophisticated 
attitude  toward  life  b  not  as  worthy  as  reading 
a  novel  in  a  rocking-chair,  in  a  steam-heated 
room. 

Germans  complain  that  the  French  are  con- 
ceited, and  prone  to  ridicule  others;  Americans 
accuse  the  English  of  being  conceited;  and  as  for 
the  English,  tiiey  simmer  slowly  but  constantly 
with  amuse  :nent  at  our  boasting,  our  proclama- 
tions, our  Fourth-of-JuIy  oratory.  Perhaps  we 
all  think  the  Japanese  conceited,  because  we 
think  they  ought  not  to  be;  assuming  that  our 
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Weals  and  our  accomplishmenb  ««.  a 
proper  standards  of  m^sur^n*    Z  **  °°'^ 
**>"JdbeIessa«e<lw!tr        ;    ^one  of  us 
we  should  certSib!l^""ir"''^'  «°d 

-ore  capful,,.  ^More  SnlSl^e  £  f ^ 

-pIete.anTS:--;-^''i-pIaln. 

evJ^^r^netn^r^etSSd^- 
a  few  hours  in  «f..^.„-        "*''*"«'^  snould  spend 

f««lom.^S°sr  ^''^"'^'^  struggle  for 
PH.-  ^ef^rt  Spencer  on  Education  »„j 

Ethics  were  in  demand.    He«rth?rT/ 
a  Japanese  book-shop-   "Ev^t"        J"*  '~'° 
tation.»Mo«an-  "eL« -J   "*i°"  '"'*'  ^dap- 
Webster;    '^^ry^'T^^r'^^^^^' 

winism."    Walkce-     "P^  ***''•     ^''^ 

J-J«e.'Tru:^;j^^S^.o^  Science." 

°f  Science."  Lodge.  MilVs«L'^^°'* 
Govemxaen,"  a  volume  offive  htrT^"''' 
w  Japanese,  has  reached  ,7  ,  °  Pages 
JJen  T  visited  the  £««.?.- 1"?  .^''T' 
I^Went  told  me  thariT  '  .  ^^'*''  *^* 
tnat   the  popular  courees 
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among  the  five  thousand  students  there  were 
engineering,  medicine,  lectures  on  the  physical 
sciences,  and  law.  Rightly  or  wrongly,  they 
have  picked  out  our  material  successes  as  best 
worth  studying  and  imitating;  and  they  have 
thrown  themselves  into  the  study  and  practice 
of  these  things  with  the  enthusiasm  and  aban- 
don of  amateius,  to  whom  it  is  all  fresh  and 
new  and  exciting. 

It  is  a  commonplace  to  retail  the  facts  and 
figures  of  their  increased  commerce  and  ship- 
pmg,  their  growing  navy,  their  successfully 
tested  army,  their  use  of  modem  inventions  of 
all  kinds  and  the  development  of  mills  and  fac- 
tories and  ship-building  plants  at  Osaka,  Yoko- 
hama, Tokio,  Kioto,  Kobe,  Nagasaki,  Hako- 
date and  elsewhere;  and  their  mining  activities 
in  Japan,  and  in  Korea  and  Manchuria  as  well. 
The  important  thing  to  get  at  is  not  this 
material  advancement  that  stares  one  in  the  face 
everywhere,  and  which 'may  be  found  in  detail 
in  any  year-book,  but  whether  it  is  real  and  last- 
ing, and  whether  these  amateurs  who  have 
stepped  boldly  into  the  ring  have  the  mental, 
moral  and  the  physically  nervous  staying  power 
to  stand  the  strain  of  it  all.  Thus  far  an  oli- 
garchical government  has  succeeded  in  transfer- 
ring the  old  clan  allegiance  of  the  Daimyos,  and 
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on  this  liSund  1^>  "•  "'"^  "P  '^"^  ^"y 
patriotism;  but  an  oCstoJ  th^ t*f .  "*° 

^aroadT^d  briS*  '".''^^^''^'  ''""ding 
routine  of^n^e^j  ^"J!"^  *«  ti^somf 
*^ay  fix,m  servin^ni  J^^ff *'*'°°'''  ««  worlds 

occupies  thr^L?to^^\t'-;,;<>'^.-to 

both  father  and  ruler  '°"°''*"  °' 

«  thoV^t  ^^Hr'-lTd^J-r- 

«r^*«'  ^Portance  thananaTtem^foft       "° 
kmd  upon  a  Western  ruler,    ft^  ^'  Jr^"* 

tbeEng  of  Italy  h?Sl^";-^^-P^;Pon 

onler.  this  aCnt\:'tX°  ^  ^^  -  » 

Japan.    It  is  ^  „!!^  .    ^^'^^^^  does  for 

pa       It  «  an  omuious  sign  ir-^eed  if  Mills's 
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"Bepicsei^tatiTe  Government,"  or  Spencer's 
"Ethics,"  has  upset  the  Japanese  loyalty,  which 
far  more  than  any  other  factor  supplies  the  driv- 
ing power  for  their  progress  and  success.  It 
seems  to  have  passed  unnoticed  even,  except,  I 
believe,  by  one  correspondent  of  an  American 
journal,  that  a  special  tribunal  was  necessary  to 
try  the  case,  as  the  crime  was  so  outside  the 
realm  of  the  conceivable  in  Japan,  that  no  Jap- 
anese court  was  so  cqnstituted  as  to  be  availa- 
ble for  the  trial  of  such  an  offence.  In  another 
chapter,  written  before  this  attempt  upon  the  life 
of  die  Japanese  Emperor,  I  suggested  the  grave 
danger  to  orderly  social  and  political  progress  in 
Japan,  once  the  badly  digested  rationalism  of  the 
West  succeeds  in  making  inroads  among  these 
people  of  superficial  political  training.  They 
are  agnostic  to  b^in  with,  and  once  the  mythical 
cords  that  have  bound  them,  in  blind  faith,  to 
obedience  to  the  spirits  of  the  ancestors  of  the 
Mikado  are  strained  and  broken,  and  the  in- 
dividual recognizes  no  law  higher  than  hb  own 
will,  the  small  knot  of  elder  statesmen  who  now 
rule  Japan  will  have  a  serious  problem  to  meet. 
It  will  not  be  merely  the  problem  of  rationalism 
and  anarchy  which  faces  us  all;  but  it  will  be 
the  problem  of  substituting  a  new  driving  power 
for  all  their  military,  commercial,  and  industrial 
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4n.t7Xt''«'eoftheEn>pe«.rof 

An|e„-«..a„datTerja:'"'^  '""*«'  ^ 
«  the  most  momentous  ttb;  fl,  r^P^P*'  *^««' 
-  Japan  in  half  a  "n^^*  "ij  .t.'"^^"'^ 
vejy  «ot  of  all  that  n^kTanrf  I  ^'^  ''^  ^'^ 
nation,    ft  weakens  y^,'"'°  ^^eeps  Japan  a 

«»«  purity  an?  W T\'"^'  ''"'^  ^«"t- 
extr^mitiel  A  i^^^L'lZ':^ •"'  f  ^^ 
h'ding  the  mystery  whioh  ^***  "  *«  ^«a 

-o«hips  an/olls'^rii   ^'yJ^P-n^sefea^. 

--en,  in  the  Wes^C  Jlf  "ff ""'''  •>»- 
f  """ch  as  an  inklin^r^f  T"^  ,'*  ?^  ^'»^°"t 
^\-°  only  be  S  b  £  Sif^^""**- 
nation  to  the  chanj»  off  J?   *\**«^  "Pon  the 

cide.  possessed  of  a  craze  for  matri- 

^-tk:hat^.--,?^*-n.ileshy  train 
Proportionate  a«a  for   ?       '^'^  *'^*'  *  ^is- 
d^tances  when  ^,!Li  u^- *'*°°'  """^  *« 
««g«at    Itisnr;^„v^^"^"^^''«P«^ 
There  are  many  bufld^^  ^i  ""^  in  our  s^ 
of  shops.  tkereVia^Z  t^"'  '^^  '"^ 
Wc  lighting,  but  bi  ShL      *^"**"''°^«J«- 
--To.ois..^;-,-^^..^of^e 
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of  the  flinuy  architecture  common  m  Japan. 
There  ia  an  air  of  unkemptneas  about  the  city, 
as  of  a  ahabby-genteel  town  assuming  the  air  of 
greatness  and  prosperity.  But  redeeming  every- 
thing else  at  this  particular  season  are  the  cherry 
trees  in  full  bloom. 

There  b  nothing  quite  like  these  avenues  of 
pink  blossoms  in  the  streets  and  in  the  parks; 
and  nothing  at  all  like  the  national  pride  and 
pleasure  in  tiiem,  of  all  the  people,  old  and  young, 
and  of  every  social  grade.  There  are  pilgrim- 
ages and  picnics  to  the  parks  and  other  places 
where  the  blooms  are  seen  to  best  advantage. 
The  Emperor's  garden-party,  given  in  honor  of 
the  height  of  the  cherry-blossom  season,  is  a 
matter  for  much  coming  and  going  of  high  offi- 
ciak  of  state,  of  much  discussion  of  the  weather, 
and  of  much  debate  as  to  the  exact  day  to  choose, 
when  the  blooms  will  be  at  their  best  It  is  a 
great  function,  this  garden-party,  and  the  cour- 
tesy of  our  distinguished  amb8.-3ador  to  Japan 
procured  me  an  invitation,  which  I  was  obliged 
to  dedme.  The  time-table  of  the  Trans-Sibe- 
rian railway  and  my  days,  engaged  weeks  in  ad- 
vance, and  full  at  that,  prevented  my  waiting. 
At  Kobe,  however,  I  saw  a  Chwry-Dance,  and 
nowhere  in  the  East  a  more  lovely  succession 
of  scenes  in  color. 
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Before  the  Oieny-Dance  in  the  theatre  pwper 
ft«e  w^  a  Tea  Ceremonial,  or  Cha  No  Yu. 
It  «  clauned  that  four  or  five  year,  of  treini^ 
«.d  u.Uon  ar«  nece««,y  to  arrive  at  proficient 
in  all  the  mtricacies  of  this  ceremony.    In  thb 

.•r  -  'r*^  *°  ^^'  All  the  iriumerable 
ute^Js  for  tea-making  are  brought  in  and 
pk^  m  position  with  great  solemnity,  and  with 
much  mancBuvnng  and  bowing,  lie  attend- 
ants, or  acolytes,  are  littie  gfrls  in  brilliant  ki- 

ZTrLf"^  •''*'*"  P^-'^'-'^  pow- 
dered. Finally  a  gorgeous  professional,  escorted 
by  the  whole  band  of  acolytes,  her  fa<«  painS 

mg^«id  dressed  over  and  around  a  mass  of  huge 

ft  T  J„&  "",  «T*"*'  *"*^  ^'"b^idered  on 
ft  m  gold  a  splendid  yellow  dragon  five  feet 
W.  ^buffles  into  the  room  andTu  heriJt 

TkW  *?•  ^^«^  ^°^«  »"<!  gesture  is  ca^ 
ealated  and  proscribed,  and  after  countless 
~kmn  mampuktions  of  the  utensils  the  steam 
r«es  the  water  IS  poured,  the  tea  is  made.  The 
^«b  numbering  a  hundred  or  more  are 
»^ted  on  mats  on  the  floor.    After  this  chief- 

ZZ    .  ^  ^''.°™'^  ^"^  P*^'  '^'  '^^^  the 
i«om    and   another   woman,   clad   in   simikr 

splendor,  takes  her  phce  and  serves  the  tea 

The  cups  are  passed  by  the  litUe  girls,  who.  after 


lill 

^    . 
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handing  you  your  cup,  bend  down  and  touch 
the  floor  with  their  foreheads,  and  you  are  sup- 
posed to  do  likewise  m  return.  The  tea  was  a 
green  powder,  of  acrid  flavor  and  quite  unlike 
the  tea  served  on  ordinaiy  occasions  in  Japan. 
Wherever  one  goes,  to  a  private  house,  to  a  shop, 
to  a  school,  to  call  on  the  Minister  of  War,  to 
visit  the  President  of  the  University,  to  the 
cavalry  school,  always,  at  whatever  time  of  the 
day,  tea  is  served;  an  agreeable  and  wholesome 
custom,  for  it  is  little  more  than  a  pleasantly 
flavored  cup  of  hot  Water,  and  one  can  hardly 
drink  too  often  or  too  much  of  that. 

Having  finished  our  tea,  the  doors  were  opoied 
and  a  rush  was  made  for  seats  in  the  theatre. 
The  Japanese  have  not  adapted  their  old-time 
courtesy  and  gentle  manners  to  the  new  con- 
ditions of  a  steam  and  electricity  handled  popu- 
lation. Such  a  scramble  as  these  people  made 
to  get  through  the  narrow  door  and  up  the 
narrow  stairs!  Neither  women  nor  children 
were  regarded  by  the  men.  At  the  railway 
stations,  in  the  street-cars,  in  the  shops,  on  the 
sidewalks  where  there  are  any,  at  restaurants 
and  in  dining-cars,  their  lack  of  consideration, 
their  crowding,  shoving  and  loathsome  habits 
are  painful  to  see.  Their  bowing  and  kow- 
owing  in  hoteb  and  shops,  and  along  the  Cook 
itinerary,  is  as  though  one  should  judge  the 
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demeanor  of  the  S„T *?"^r««««  by  the 
in  London  ort  l^^Z^  '^-"^  -hop, 
new  of  the  floor-walkJL  •  ''*'*^  '^■ 

-ho  point  proT^^ZZsZr''  ''"'"• 
or  gum^rops  wUh  in,n.»Jir  ^  *T'  R^rtew. 

to  one  another.  average  behavior 

x^^T'thtrctrfV^*™''^ "'  *^' 

to  the  level  of  thTSlT^J**''*™*  °'  *«  b^ad 
a  form  of  piTtLZl^ff  "^  ""*»  «P«»ted.  is 
It  is  nothing'^ST  tL^'';^.  *'*'^  -l-rf"^. 
touching  or  a  liwL    ?\u  V  "'*  ""»«  *an  a 

^eeo':?;rf:i:i:^"L^^%tu;^>„"^- 

an  acknowledgment  of  „.K  P^"'*®^"*  as 
">«  truth  ourEL°l:"^«":?«'<y-  to  teU 
JO  -elf^nscious.  andT^"^?  ~  *^^-^' 
to  look  upon  any  mamierar!!!  ^""""^ 
"•d  slighUy  ridiculous     mlt"  '^*^'«' 
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were  in  the  gallery  facing  the  itage.  The  gal- 
leries along  the  aides  of  the  theatre  were  oc- 
cupied by  the  musicians,  all  women,  armed 
7/ith  triangles,  small  hand-drums  and  the  three- 
stringed  banjo,  called  the  Samiten.  This  favor- 
ite instrument  was  only  introduced  into  Japan 
from  Manik  as  late  as  1700.  In  front  of  these 
sat  the  singers:  on  one  side  the  sopranos,  and  on 
the  other  the  altos.  One  or  two  of  the  women 
sang  solos,  accompanied  by  the  rest  as  chorus. 
One,  a  powerful  contralto  voice,  was  pleasant 
to  the  ear;  though  the  monotonous  singnrang, 
punctuated  by  recurring  birdlike  pipings,  was 
totally  unlike  any  music  we  ever  hear. 

The  dancing  here,  as  elsewhere  in  Japan,  is 
rather  posturing  and  posing  than  dancing.  The 
feet  are  seldom  lifte<!  from  the  floor,  and  the 
pantomime  is  all  done  with  twisting  and  turning 
and  bending  of  the  body  and  waving  of  the  arms. 
It  was  the  clever  lighting,  and  the  harmonious 
colors  of  the  dresses  of  the  women,  which  made 
the  pictures  beautiful.  Whether  the  untamed 
taste  of  Broadway,  Leicester  Square  and  Mont- 
martre  would  find  such  gentle  pantomimic 
manoeuvres,  brilliantly  and  beautifully  colored 
though  they  be,  served  with  enough  condiment, 
I  doubt.    So  much  the  worse  for  us! 

Another  evening  I  was  the  guest  of  a  Japanese 
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of  the  uS  ^u,*^  :^^  ""^  "-tau^nt. 
«^  .ervice  to  theXr  ?SL"^J  °'  *^* 
the  b«,«,  6iBeJJZtik^^°'T^' 
««e  served  by  woin«.       j^  ^^^  "  '•P»'> 

lane  nlnii.  -»_  ''*'•  •erved  in  a 

ciuhiona  with  an  ..1.  ^j  .    '    ^*  "t  upon 
Thi.  b»afcr  ^  !jf  *^  *•""«'  between  «. 

"he.  wben'X^^^r 't,^  p'^'^-  ^« 
emptied.    Five  vou«„  a      •       ^^"  **y  •» 

ttorewmbregarb  *Z^  *«''*  ''*^  " 
knees  befo«  rLThSe""*  'T  ""  **" 
foreheads.  Tei^fahZS.?  ^^^'^'^^^^efr 
-emicirde  a«>^d  L  ?L"'  ""f  ^'^  «»  ^  » 
P«>ce8sion  of  Zu  dishl  u^"',!*?^  ^«  « 
two  at  a  time  ^  le^t    m^  ^  °°*  °' 
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dU»>  or  more.    Some  of  the  feetuns  of  tUi 
pwticukr  meel  were  nuia  eoup,  tweeto.  nxr 
Bab,  varioua  vegetables,  canoti,  bjuu,  penDipe, 
egg-plant,   aspengua,   young  bamboo   ahoots, 
•weet-pototoea,   stewed   meat,  and  all  accom- 
panied by  frequent  libations  of  take  out  of  tiny 
cups.    Each  guest  has  a  bowl  of  fresh  water  in 
which  he  rinses  his  cup  after  drinking,  fills 
it,  passes  it  to  one  of  the  women,  who  drinks, 
rinses  the  cup,  passes  it  back  with  a  low  bow, 
and  so  on  and  so  on.,  Sake  is  served  warm,  and 
tastes  like  weak  sherry.    Whether  it  is  intoxi- 
cating or  not,  I  did  not  discover.    I  must  have 
drunk  dosens  of  these  small  cups  of  it  on  this 
occasion,  and  at  other  similar  functions  that  I 
attended,  but  I  never  noticed  that  it  hvl  the 
smallest  effect 

During  the  meal  some  of  the  women  thrum 
the  Samiten  and  others  dance,  alone  or  in  pairs, 
or  the  whole  company  together.  During  the 
mterval  we  are  supposed  to  be  entertained  con- 
versationally, and  for  aught  I  know  to  the  con- 
trary.  there  may  be  veritable  Aspasias  among 
these  butterfly-robed  people.  There  is  much 
bowing  and  smiling  and  paying  of  compliments; 
but  making  pretty  speeches  through  an  inter- 
preter is  much  like  icing  vintage  claret.  As 
they  become  more  at  their  ease,  they  interest 
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^.  or  untouched,  or  IuSTZ"  /  ^'^''' 
garden  «o„„d  u..  ^^d  Z2  .i^Z^T^ 
our  entertsinett  fall  to  -njT^  ""^  *«»• 

One  of  thern^n.^ '!i,^*^«'  ""^^  "  '•ft- 

put.  butter  .nTmXdT'f'^  /"'  "^"^ 
wound  it  and  Doa«"!.  L;  ""^^  °°  '*  t«* 
-  Eu«p«„  wa^,::^'«y~P'«i^'cated 

they«.gge,ttlu»tl*.XXiTn'*?rr*^* 
to  America •  anrf  tT?    f      " "*' **''•  ^em 

"to   out  Tt^iS^  "?''  ■"»<*•.  •  few 
S  "»  in«,  w^,  Md  ih.  drill  i„  ^ 
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riding-ochool.    Th?  Japanese  census  aflSrms  that 
there  are  some  1,800,000  horses  in  Japan.    I 
was  so  surprised  at  this  that  I  wrote  to  the 
Agricultural  Department,  asking  if  they  would 
confirm  these  figures.    They  replied  that  the 
figures  were  as  follows,  sending  me  a  detailed 
statement  of  the  number  of  horses  of  Japanese 
breed,  mixed  breed  and  foreign  breed  in  each 
province,  and  putting  the  total  at  1,494,506. 
On  looking  up  the  figures  for  one  province,  I 
found  that  there  was  one  horse  there  for  every 
eight  inhabitants,  men,  women,  and  children! 
Where  they  keep  these  horses,  unless  they  have 
caves  for  them,  it  would  tax  the  powers  of  the 
most  credulous  traveller  to  discover.    It  is  not 
impossible  that  their  strong  desire  to  impress  the 
foreigners  with  their  prosperity,  and  tiieir  ab- 
normal weakness  in  mathematical  matters,  have 
combined  to  exaggerate  the  number  of  Japanese 
horses.    Certably  an  undeniably  ludicrous  out- 
come of  these  particular  weaknesses  are  the 
figures  for  school  attendance,  where  the  state- 
ment is  made  that  for  the  year  1907-8  the  per- 
centage of  those  of  school  age  attending  school 
was  97.88!    As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  real  per- 
centage  is  about  7«.    I  travelled  nearly  the 
whole  length  of  Japan,  and  visited  every  large 
city,  but  I  did  not  see  a  thousand  horses  in  all. 
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not  been  remedied.  ^*  *"«  '"  Iws 

The  Japanese  is  not  a  h^^  u 

cavaby  lines  were  dl^r      "*^"°-    ^^^ 
to  be  thoreughJy  done  wL??  ^'""^  ^^"'^d 
fiddles  wei^aSi^tjiT;''*'-  '"**^« 
-  good  repair,  and  of  b£ra  T  '^"''^^ 
»«m  to  know  nothing     ThliT®      J"*^  ^^ 
whalew  or  country-bred  tSfi,      ,     ^  '"'^  ^^^ 
that  looked  to  be  of  bS'  T     t  '*^  «ceptions 
i°theschooH.SX^!^^''^J°g-    The  work 
who  had  been  at  it tnlTS'' ''°'  T °  *«  '^en 
n-en.  and  not  at  W^  V   "*  *''^'^»»'^  io«e- 
««  plucky  eLLh    I^^'  ^'''-    ^"t  they 

»«>rf.  were  sent  r^l     "^  '^  ^ifferent^Iored 
"P  a -carf  co^3i.!'^^  T""*^.  to  pick    , 

;«?thit.  F^^st^^wSdo~'°^'^"'^«'*"™ 
^  with  a  small  wateT"  ^  *  ^"^^'^  «*««? 
the  oppositeTU^^-P  ;t  f  '-'^-.  "P 
P'ck  up  the  scarf,  thenTi!  ^  ^  ^'^'"ounted  to 
to  the  starting-p'o  ™  )T"  ^ '""'  '^°''  ^ack 
was  thn.wn  goii  dl^*  thi  K^  "P"  ^°«  """^ 
in  his  stirrurwfs  d2    t  ^'^''  "*"«ht  his  foot 

<=W  to  hisLrret^7'/T  .'''*"""•  hut 
«-«ins,  and  only  lost  his  horse 


.ft 


*    Si 
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when  the  reins  broke.  Even  then,  dazed  and 
stumbling,  he  started  after  his  horse,  and  was 
only  finally  persuaded  to  limp  away  by  those 
who  ran  to  help  him,  when  an  officer  ordeied 
him  to  do  so.  I  walked  out  to  have  a  look  at 
him,  and  found  his  face  battered  and  bruised, 
and  in  a  condition  which  would  have  made  most 
men  ask  for  a  litter.  Later,  wearing  maaks  and 
padded,  they  opposed  one  another  with  single- 
sticks. They  were  a  happy,  laughing  crowd, 
evidently  enjoying  their  job,  of  an  average  age 
of  about  twenty,  and  officers  and  r-en  seemed 
to  be  much  on  the  same  level  and  companion- 
able. 

It  was  during  my  visit  to  Japan  that  Sub- 
marine Number  6  was  lost,  with  all  hands. 
Lieutenant  Sakuma,  her  commander,  while  he 
was  slowly  suffocating,  writes  a  detailed  state- 
ment of  how  it  happened,  proises  his  crew,  and 
reconmiends  their  families  to  the  care  of  the  state. 
"Words  of  apology  fail  me,"  he  writes,  "for 
having  sunk  His  Majesty's  Submarine  Number 
6.  My  brave  men  are  doing  their  best"  On 
raising  her,  it  was  discovered  that  the  machinery 
was  at  fault,  and  the  commander  not  wholly  to 
blame;  but  for  sheer  grit  and  courageous  cool- 
ness, we  must  give  Lieutenant  Sakuma  his  place 
among  the  bravest  of  any  nation. 
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count  Kmeko.  2e  SnT".^*"***- Vis- 
War,  and  the  Bnlh^; n  "'''''''  ^^ter  of 
»  Tokio.  I  saw  ^„;2^^„t^°  ambassador 

?'edetaiIsofa3«i.:'J;;^«^°«tal,.    b5 
J>te«sting  than  Ttl^tS  """  ^'^^^  '«« 

j4;r^;a^4trs'^-«'«-^oois. 

Japanese  gentiemen^f ;"  "*!  '^  ^'^"^  "^ 
e^en  in  the  streets,  and  tl.r      P"^^8ed  to  see, 

a-e  ca-window.  one  1   *  rS  ?'  ^^  '""^ 
ness  of  it  all.    The~  1^^"^^  ^y  the  neat- 

Japan  anywhe^  EvS^t  *"  ^^  °°  "'''^^  - 
"ring  town  like  Osaka  rt     ''•*^*  ^anufact- 
Their  tastes  a«  smtil^.u.''^  ""*^<'^««- 
fiWe  funutu«.  aS  t^J*-  houses  have 
«'mpa«d  to  ou«.  andZX      "*  ^°*y  as 
of  the  squanderiT;?  itl^^'^ru*^ "«  y«* 
««  aU  workeriS  norr;  *°'^  *^""  ^"""^ 
though  life  with  ^^"^J^'^*?"-    They  t«vel 

1^  they  a,«  ,  pS^Se  Vk"*'  ''''««^' 
office-holder,  tea^Jl^^  •  ^^^  salaries  of 
«'dp">fessio;att^^^^/''d  navy  officer 
Ou.-.howeve.pS:^^--J^n.^. 
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wasters,  tempted  into  carelessness  because  pub- 
lic or  private  philanthropy  is  enthusiastic  in  its 
care  of  the  careless;  but  the  Japanese  combine 
neatness  and  economy  to  an  extent  unknown 
even  in  France  and  Belgium. 

I  had  expected  to  find  the  English  hinguage 
spoken  by  a  few  well,  and  smatteringly  by  many, 
m  Japan.    Certain  of  their  officials  do  speak 
the  language  well,  but  many  do  not.    As  for  the 
English  of  most  of  the  scholars,  and  some  of  the 
school-teachers,  it  is  not  English  at  all.    The 
Japanese  are  dismissmg  as  rapidly  as  possible  all 
foreigners  whom  they  have  employed  to  tram 
them   m   Western  ways,  from  professors  and 
school-teachers,  to  engineers,  draughtsmen  and 
foremen  in  mills  and  factories.    This  is  done 
?>artly  from  motives  of  economy,  and  partly  be- 
cause here,  and  as  I  believe  m  almost  all  other 
departments  of  life,  they  feel  themselves  to  be 
capable  of  going  it  alone.    Though  the  philolo- 
gists  say  that  the  Japanese  language  is  not  related 
to  the  Chinese,  the  Japanese  have  adopted  a 
large  number  of  Chinese  words,  and  all  their  new 
words  are  from  the  Chinese,  just  as  we  make 
new  words  from  the  Latin  and  Greek.    This 
accounts  for  the  fact  that  the  Japanese  and 
Chmese  can  communicate  by  the  written  signs 
common  to  both,  though  they  do  not  understand 
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-^  be  able  TzZ^     *^  *'*  *»"»•»»•  ^* 

J^age;  but  iT^rwl  '^  T  ^''^'^ 
English  thev  will         .  *  'P®*^  a°d  the 

toS.dSs^jihirirr^f'j"''^- 

-de«tandoneatL:U^°°*^;"«to 
or  nore  schoob  I  visited  ihTT'  *  "^"^ 
EngfoO  or  Rcnch  w- K^  *=^"'°°«  where 
the'text  befoi;trwo^7b^"*iL  '^'"'°"* 
"We  to  follow  the  "^2!?^^^*  ^  ^P°»- 

a  Japanese  whort^/    v    *""«''*  ^°«'^h  bj 

of  English,  which  ^  Sf     P"'!^ ^«on 

.«-»  tongue.    This^^t  tTT?''*''*  ? 
mdependenoe  of  fnr»;™    -j  <»"ying  one's 

f^theyareinadvaniSr^^.T^''"'^ 
tb«  place  of  enfo«v^    k    •    ;    ^^bletics  took 

fl-n  manu^ir^tt^-  -°«  ««ricultu«I 
thanhouseworkr*'  7"^°°^^'^"  "tber 

tained  child«n':?;rcCs'"^L"'"^T 
case  now  that  we  ha«7^' ,    .       "*  °°*  t^e 


'I: 
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and  leave  out  unfortunately  just  those  who  most 
need  careful  physical  supervision  and  training. 
Every  school  and  university  in  our  country 
ought  to  have  compulsory  physical  drill  of  some 
sort;  and  we  are  wasting  time  and  money  on 
hygiene  and  hospitals,  in  fabulous  amounts  and 
to  little  purpose,  until  we  begin  at  the  beginning 
with  our  children  and  youths. 

Of  travel  in  Japan,  the  most  noticeable  feat- 
ure to  me  was  the  positively  startling  disregard 
of  the  Japanese  travellers  for  Western  conven- 
iances.  Li  so  many  other  departments  of  life 
they  are  making  a  point  of  putting  the  best  foot 
forward,  and  of  showing  off  their  Europeaniza- 
tion,  but  in  the  traios  apparently  they  forget 
themselves.  They  take  their  shoes  off  and  sit 
curled  up,  or  sprawled  out  upon  the  seats  (not 
those  with  Japanese  foot-wear  alone,  when  it  is 
natural  and  cleanly  enough,  but  those  wearing 
European  shoes);  they  hawk,  spit,  yawn,  and 
stretch,  and  after  luncheon  several  of  the  men 
indulged  in  loud  belching  audible  the  length  of 
the  car.  Men  and  women  go  to  the  lavatory, 
leaving  the  door  open;  ley  take  children  there, 
and  then  bring  them  back,  and  clean  their  least 
presentable  parts  in  the  middle  of  the  au;  and 
suckle  them  with  no  pretence  of  veiling  the  proc- 
ess.   The  eating  of  some  of  the  men  in  the  dining- 
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^^  they  m^"l*?,  '"^^  "-*•  P-bably 

spitting^frflL'Vh'rjirj^,""'^  '^^ 

after  an  hour  or  s>    !»!       '**'*''* '""" «"•' 

and  in  the  midst  of  thisT«!!  ^«««ttes. 

--  of  one  or  ioZ^  Th^""'  *^ 
"jeen  so  neariv  «/.«.    •  x  ^  P*   "    '  "a^e  never 

way  ca';^     i^rU   ^'''P^*^™^- 
NeJther  my  di-stion  „         *  ^'^  *"^*"«'- 

disturbed  b^  irsLg?  TL^r  •'°°  ^"^ 

"ents  upon  the  nether Tawfa-rlt"f'^  """ 
ese  mannera  that  on»  .,?""««  of  Japan- 

idealists.  Ind^SrwSr"'""^'!?-''^^*^^ 
nwnnere  of  the  jLZ  ^'"^"^  at  the 
that  I  called  fte  aZ^°  7^'°  **  **^  «««. 
-  these  inldt^tTft:  ^L-^r-.^-^ 
Um:  "Yon  know  » .I-         '»»"»"■.  rayuig  to 

TOW  wo^^  ^T  ™'""  "■""•"» 
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there  which  an  beloved  of  the  Japanese,  and 
he  gets  something  of  the  Japanese  point  of  view 
as  r^ards  scenery.  Even  the  fields,  and  the 
landscape  seen  from  car-windows,  are  divided 
like  the  patterns  of  a  carpet.  Here  and  there 
patches  of  the  yellow  rape  seed  and  the  lighter 
and  darker  shades  of  green,  make  the  fields  look 
as  though  they  had  been  sown  purposely,  not 
for  crops,  but  for  color.  The  neatness,  the  sym- 
metiy,  the  small  scale  of  everything  may  prove 
disappointing  at  first,  but  he  will  end  by  appre- 
ciation. This  is  the  unique  feature  of  Japanese 
landscape,  as  of  Japanese  art  and  life.  The 
mountain,  Fuji,  looks  like  a  colossal  ant-heap, 
and  is  as  smooth  and  symmetrical  as  though 
it  had  beoi  patted  into  shape  by  hand.  At 
Nikko,  the  ravines,  cascades,  small  streams,  the 
temples  and  shrines  and  walks  and  gardens,  are 
on  the  most  diminutive  scale.  The  mausolea 
of  leyasu,  the  first  Shogun,  and  of  his  grandson, 
and  the  innumerable  temples,  are  so  small  that 
one  is  at  first  inclined  to  resent  coming  so  far  to 
see  so  little.  But  the  workmanship  is  almost 
tiresome  in  its  minute  intricacy.  The  lacquer, 
the  carving,  gold,  copper,  bronze,  gilt,  all  in  pro- 
fusion, and  all  worked  smooth  and  in  perfection 
of  detail,  these  and  the  lanterns  of  carved  stone, 
iron  and  bronze,  are  things  one  expects  to  see  in 
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"f  truly  magnificem  ™      ^'"  ^^  ""«  8~^« 
•Ob  abiveT;;""'*  «7Ptomem  which  sigh  and 

distance  f„L  the  otfe«  wr''*'-*'  *  ^""« 
h«  presence,  ft  s^^TJ  P*'*'"P'"^«  »>y 
«-«ning  and  hilT^hW  ^Jr^'"*  "'"' 
our  disjointed  praybrb  W  '*"*.P°«'Wy 
weinl  enough  to  tte^  *"'  ^•"^•^  ««"> 

This  temple  was  a  huge  box  of  I» 
aggeratedly  ornamented  l^r^i.*^"*''  «" 
to  contain  a  dozen  or  ,'  T    **"'^  ^'^  *''0"«h    ' 

offligashi.H:;^,^,.r:a«-  "''t**'"^*' 

lately  as  1895  ^,7"^''  f  Kioto,  was  built  as 
this  amount  was  iTi?^'.'^  *°  ^^^'  and 

.tbe peasant! Idsr^^re^ojr  '"^'  "^ 
ing  provinces     ti.:  i?f    °' *®  ""^und- 

2Lienr«4J:^X"'i?'^"°'^^*'' 

W5.000  Shinto Thrines  f^  T*  '^  ""^  ^"« 

Japan's  g^t  m^  ^",^3°'  Tl-"""^  °^ 
them.  The  tale  is  mTo^u^^ ^^^"^"^  "^ 
were  lifted  into  place  by  rl^^  t,  ',  J"*^" 
hair  contributed  u^  ^."^1^  "^^e  of  human 
"ouied    by  pious   women,    ft   was 
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fresher  than  the  others,  and  brilliant  in  black 
and  gold,  but  no  more  ambitioiu  in  architectun, 
and  leaa  careful,  it  seemed  to  me,  m  delicacy  of 
workmanship.  At  Kioto,  too,  ia  one  of  the  huge 
heads  of  Buddha,  some  sixty  feet  h^h,  a  gro< 
tesque  affav;  although  the  Daibuiiu,  or  graat 
Buddha  of  bronze  at  Kamakura,  not  far  from 
Yokohama,  is  an  imposmg  monument.  Like  the 
pyramids  and  the  Sphinx,  it  imposes  upon  our 
restlessness  by  its  unipeanmg  stability.  Just  to 
last  for  centuries,  asking  nothing,  answering 
nothing,  explaming  nothing,  domg  nothmg, 
brings  us  up  sharp,  and  face  to  face,  with  the 
consciousness  of  how  fugitive  we  are,  and  how 
quickly  the  traces  of  the  wisest  and  strongest  of 
us  are  obliterated.  What  an  offence  such  a 
monument  must  be  to  a  citizen  of  Chicago  or 
Winnipeg  I 

At  Uie  Art  Museum  at  Kaoto  is  a  portrait  of 
a  priest  named  Fuku  Souzo,  said  to  have  been 
painted  by  the  Chinese  artist  Choshikyo  in  the 
twelfth  century.  If  it  is  genuine  and  has  not 
been  touched  up  by  a  later  hand,  it  is  one  of  the 
marvels  of  portraiture  of  that  age,  and  bears 
comparison  easily  with  any  portraiture  work  of 
the  same  time  in  Europe.  Japanese  painters, 
whether  of  screens  or  of  kakemonos,  had  the 
best  to.  copy  from  in  the  work  of  the  Chinese 
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■rtutt  of  the  davi  wli#.n  »i. 

•PecW  exhibition  arr^ri^K  l^-^g^ 
year,  the  hirtorv  «nrf  T  7  ^  ^"»"»  Iwt 

"*«  and  JapaaJ  ^..°'  *»»?'«  of  Chi- 

The  Japane^^Te  nTL^vS'  """"«" 
teachers.  "nproved  upon  their 

wh^«  tK?dS  telrT?  '«""''  *«'-. 
-n.  near  Tokio  oraS^t^'T  "''- 
e^where, a« picnic andnT'-*"'  ^^°'  «»' 
the«H>nu,ofeC7;2«™°^"^'^-  I" 
l«ve  tea;  at  oSL  vo.      ^"".""^  """^e  and 

^w  screen  in  front  of  L  -  ^P*'  **  » 

*f"««h  your  pm^rtT  '"T=   "  '*  «°« 
there  are  tea-houses  L.  ^"^'^  answered; 
.theatres.  side-^^^^TSt*^  ^'''"•^ ' 
iigion  is  complacent  tL  l!^     '  "  "  '"'^'  ^ 
world,,methKe^;^;:ri^  -"x-^  ^7 
but  the  powen  are  a<£Z!L^'°°'^**«"«'. 
sands  of  ^aU  wS  "^T^'^^'''^'  «»«  thou- 
—  of  dono«  r^SL;  t"''^^  "P  ^^  the 
these  places,  denot^  Sluhl"    ""'.^  ^  *« 
Peetation  of  rewards  nt^rfo':^f?"^"'«- 
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It  ia  all  M  open  and  gay  and  bright  and  child* 
iih  as  a  sunny  day  in  the  nursery,  when  it  is 
decided  to  play  at  church.  One  may  see  b 
Spain  bright  posters  announcing  the  next  bull- 
fight posted  on  the  walls  of  the  churches;  Trust 
magnates  build  churches  and  support  parsons 
m  America;  the  House  of  G>mmons,  to  a  man, 
subscribes  to  a  benefit  for  a  prize-fight;  murder- 
ers in  Italy  present  candles  to  fkTorite  saints  to 
avoid  detection,  and  poisoners  become  popes, 
and  have  nephews  and  nieces.  One  must  go 
slow,  and  know  many  kinds  and  many  peoples, 
and  the  manners  and  morals  of  them,  before  one 
prances  forth  on  one's  provincial  prejudices,  to 
set  the  world  to  rights. 

This  was  borne  in  upon  me  when  I  attended 
a  Japanese  theatre,  with  my  intelligent  Japanese 
friend.  A  Japanese  theatrical  performance  is 
practically  an  all-day  affair.  You  may  go  at 
noon  and  stay  till  nine  o'clock  at  night  An 
agent  will  arrange  for  your  seats,  for  tiffin,  tea, 
dinner,  cigarettes,'  sweets,  and  a  hot  bath,  if  you 
want  it,  at  a  neighboring  tea-house.  During  the 
intervak  you  may  walk  about  in  the  surroundmg 
shops.  Families  and  parties  come  and  camp 
out  comfortably  for  the  day.  I  am  at  a  loss  to 
know  why  this  b  supremely  ridiculous,  except 
for  the  one  barbaric  reason  that  it  is  different 
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Xf^u  I  .      "Kenioon  to  aee  a  traaedv  of 

K..  JT^       «e  neck  and  shoulders,  and  tiitht  to 
ciS^T,^*'''P'-    Theslender.paletL? 

S..^  T"  "*  **  *'^«''  ^Wch  are  only 
^mgs  of  canvas  and  cotton-batting  as  an^^ 
exwise.  and  proper  feeding.  ^* 

they  L^tST""  ""'*  "--nterp^t  us  when 
"ley  see  such  a  group  as  this!    They  do  not 
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know  that  nowadays  wealth  and  leisure  to 
travel  are  often  at  the  disposal  of  the  unedu- 
cated, ill-mannered,  ^orant,  and  self-assertive 
of  our  race. 

They  do  know  the  difference,  however.  A 
distiv.guished  Japanese  member  of  the  House  of 
Peers  was  commenting  to  me  upon  the  mistake 
so  many  of  our  men  make,  whether  in  diplomacy 
or  in  commerce,  in  attempting  to  over-reach 
rivab,  hustling  about  for  trade,  striving  at  any 
cost  to  get  something  tangible  for  their  country. 
"These  are  not  the  men  who  gain  the  valuable 
and  lasting  things  for  your  country,"  he  said. 
"They  seem  to,  but  it  is  not  so.  Your  scholars 
and  gentlemen,  your  modest  men,  are  those  who 
impress  us  most  and  win  our  most  valuable 
favors."  Then  he  said :  "  I  have  always  thought 
it  curious  that  of  the  three  men  I  have  known  m 
my  career  as  statesman,  at  home  and  abroad, 
whom  I  considered  good,  all  were  Americans." 
One  of  these,  I  may  say,  was  a  certain  Ameri- 
can ambassador,  who  has  entirely  neglected  to 
advertise  himself. 

We  have  got  it  into  our  heads  that  diplomacy 
nowadays  demands  a  sort  of  political  travelling 
salesman.  Nothing  could  be  more  fatal.  Such 
men  are  irritants  rather  than  friend-makers;  and 
not  only  in  the  East,  but  everywhere  else,  they 
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*»  looked  upon  either  an  i;      •    . 

for  trade,  or  ithe  b^  "k ''^'"'''^  '''^»='ers 

send.  e  oest an  %ao.ttu£  ccuntrjr  can 

this  «  quieu/a^d^^tht'*."'^"  '»'  ^J""? 
'  doubt  if  diploZ.Tev^tj''"*'^"'  P°-'"- 
-nd  lasting  vlHlVu^S"  ^^^  ^^  '^'l 
gaining.  '  superior  and  cunning  bar- 

-««:J:ybrsucJr''^f-«' Japan 
W  just  quoted  I^d  K  *"  "*"  S^'^'^uxan  I 
Wnce  Itolnd  oC'  Z^"  f."**  *^  o^ 
.criticise.    Even  the^*;" '1^'^*'  ^  «ttie  to 

Yalu  Hiver.  wd^ftlf  T"'  ^r""  ^^usan  to  the 

oWia  to  Mukden  Z  ST"*'"  «'"*^«™  Man. 
I^tten,  from  TXo^t,°°*°Kharbin. 

Japanese  £„,«.  theS  f ,  ftT"'"'   '^  *«   ' 

left  Fusan,  escorted 
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to  the  raflway  station  by  the  Japanese  consul,  till 
I  took  the  train  at  Kbarbin  for  Moscow. 

Eveiything  that  care  and  courtesy  can  do  to 
make  a  journey   instructive  and  comfortable 
was  done.    The  trip  across  the  water  from 
Shimonoseki  to  Fusan  was  on  a  fine  steamer, 
and  is  made  in  ten  hours  at  slow  speed,  from 
ten  o'clock  at  night  till  eight  the  next  morning. 
From  Fusan  on  a  good  broad-gauge  railroad  to 
Seoul  takes  another  trti  hours,  and  from  Seoul 
to  the  Yalu  River  is  a  fourteen  hours'  journey. 
The  bridge  across  the  Yalu  River  is  half  built, 
and   once   the  broad-gauge  railway  line  from 
Antung-Shien,  on  the  Manchuria  side  of  the 
Yalu  River,  to  Mukden  is  completed,  the  Japa- 
nese will  control  the  whole  trade  of  Manchu- 
ria.   Treaties  and  tariffs  and  sentimental  open- 
doorism  will  avail  nothing.    There  will  be  a 
wide,  well-kept  open  door  to  be  sure,  but  with 
Japanese  in  uniform  as  custom's  officials,  police- 
men, and  soldiers  on  both  sides  of  it.    Osaka 
will  then  furnish  southern  Chma  with  piece 
goods,  and  the  middle  China  ore  fields  will  be 
tapped  for  the  benefit  of  Japanese  factories. 
Japanese  goods  can  be  shipped  m  bulk  from  as 
far  as  Tokio,  to  Mukden,  to  Kharbin,  to  Tien- 
tsin, to  Peking,  and  later,  when  the  railway  is 
finuhed,  not  only  to  Shanghai,  but  to  Canton. 
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T"wo  more  vear<i  i.«j  ^^ 

»t-m  fe„fe,  f^„  ?:«;•  "t"'  '"  '"«'•'• 
enable  a  ahipDer  tn  .    j         Shunonoseki  will 

Tokio;  and  in  the^n.t2      """Z    ^'^'^*    »« 
th^-  capitals,  if  he  wSer""  '^"^'^^'^^  *» 

^"  become  anSer  CrJLr'*'!,7'  ^^^"''huria 
«nd  more  besides.  '  ''"^  ^^  ««  Japan 

«-«  energy  and  emig^io^.  ^  LT  '"  '^'^P^' 
nothmg  to  fear  eitlier  from  ;^f.'°  ^^"*  ^"^e 
fwm  militarjr  ag^ressi^    ^  f  emigration  nor 
-t  W  JsitS'!°;,j.„^fJ^  ""ose  Who  do 
feverish  activity  of  brid«     ^""^  °°*  ««'»  ">« 
ing;  the  pushii  of  J»        ""*  ™"^«y  build, 
"-ugh  i«;\°J  ^^P?-e  ^tUers  iJto  and 
government  refuS  of'^o^      Manchuria;   the 

ese  families  and  labo-^  *     ~*^'°S  «'  J«I»n. 
«f  war  as  imminent  "'*°  ^°'='''-«.  ^lle 

<---gHa.aii.  Sellt;S:r.rtS 
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ing  June  30,  1909,  only  2,432  were  admitted. 
These  figures  include  aU  Japanese,  whether 
laborers  or  not.  For  the  year  endmg  June  30, 
1010,  only  705  Uborers  were  admitted  to  the 
United  States  from  Japan,  all  of  whom  were  re- 
turning laborers  or  parents,  wives  or  children  of 
domiciled  laborers.  The  immigration  of  Japa- 
nese into  Hawaii,  from  the  year  1908  to  the  year 
1909,  decreased  83  per  cent,  and  during  the  years 
1909  to  1910  more  Japanese  left  Hawaii  than  ar- 
rived there.  These  figures  show  the  trend  of 
events  in  Japan,  and  pomt  straight  to  the  real 
interests,  and  the  important  task,  which  is  in 
Manchuria.  Not  even  the  most  infatuated  ad- 
mirer of  Japan,  not  even  the  most  sensitive  ob- 
server of  the  signs  of  war,  can  believe  that  Japan 
at  this  time  can  govern,  settle  and  devdop 
Formosa,  Korea  and  Manchuria,  and  occupy 
the  Philippines  and  our  Western  coast  at  tiie 
same  time.  Russia  has  been  appeased  and 
is  quiescent,  and  China  is  still  comatose  for 
the  moment,  but  for  years  to  come  Japan  will 
have  all  she  can  do  to  consolidate  her  power 
there. 

Japan  is  heavily  in  debt,  her  resources  are 
small,  and  the  tasks  she  has  undertaken  are 
difficult,  and  until  they  are  finished  there  will  be 
no  returns,  no  dividends.    She  has  use  for  all 
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««atest  difficulty  now T  I.     ,°''^^^-    Hep 

gone  much  too  fast  L      ?   "  ^"-    ^^^  1>«^ 
'>.-den..  but  int.t4°^i:r^«'^new 

^w  and  iustructon,  wWh  /  ""P**°  «**" 
«»noniy.  Even  T'  Jv  ^"'^  «"'«''*  «' 
Japanese  engineer,  and  b'^MerT "  f  ""^^^ 
«««">  to  Europeans  flL-  !  '  *'"'  *"™'ng 
"«  eheaper^     ^    '  ^*^"*  "»«"  ^^  the  Ion| 

not  a  diScuU  tLT  ^KorTT^  °'  ^"'^'^  ^'« 
about  10.000.000  of  the  Zi^t  T^'^'^''  «' 
fop-nothing  Orientals  ^^1      ^!  "^"'^  ^^' 

tunes  they  have  submitLtroT.:^^-  ^"^  '^^ 
and  bullying  bom  de^y^^^^"^' T'^'^^' 
««  1906  the  Kopean  Eml  ^"-  ^  ^^^7 
bu^ment  of  ^e^mZ^T  ^"^^^  ^  ^^ 
^on  of  his  wedd^:7>  ^;-table  ^'^J"- 

one-seventh  of  th^toS^C^jP^S.""*  """"* 
for  one  yeap!  N#.«ri„  '^^°"*»  of  the  countpy 
fo-day  is  withoufir"'"''  *^'  P^^^^on 
lately  as  1895  it  wS3^P^.!r  ^^ - 
<lo-."  and  an  unkno^t,f  t^T'  ^- 
an  enormous  court  foUowJ.    .  ^°«  *nd 
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robbed  them.    Shiftlessness,  indiiTerence,  and 
moral  recklessness  were  the  result 

Chiiia,  Russia,  and  Japan  pulled  the  Korean 
Emperor  this  way  and  that,  until  the  strongest 
and  most  persistent  won,  and  now  Korea  is  in 
the  hands  of  Japan.    The  export  and  import 
trade  of  Korea  in  1908  amounted  to  yen  55,138,- 
883;  both  exports  and  imports  have  practically 
doubled  since  1904.    Since  the  Japanese  took 
control,  the  rural  house  tax,  for  example,  has 
increased  from  454,829  houses  and  yen  136,448 
to    1,946,673    houses   and   yen  583,994.    The 
stamp  receipts  in  1905  were  yen  1,860;  in  1908 
they   were   yen   1«0,972.    Korea  is  now  gar- 
risoned by  Japanese  soldiers;   there  is  a  Japa- 
nese  police    force,    with    a    few    Koreans    in 
subordinate  places;    the  whole  administration 
system  is  bemg  reorganized;  there  are  Japanese 
courts  and  judges;    the  revenues  from  mines 
and  forests  and  taxes,  formerly  monopolized 
and  wasted  by  the  imperial  housdiold,  are  prop- 
erly used;   the  l^;al  age  of  marriage  has  been 
raised  to  seventeen  for  men,  fifteen  for  women; 
and  a  sum  of  $10,000,000  granted  to  Korea  for 
needed  reforms.    Industrial  schools,  hospitals, 
girls'  and  boys'  high  schools,  normal  schools, 
many  of  which  I  visited,  have  been  set  going  and 
are  well  managed  by  the  Japanese.    At  Seoul, 
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cifldiw,  in  calisthe^'  ^  ,.  *^"«  "'  the 
of  «o^n.menU*ra^  Jt:," '^«  ^^^-^ 
"Pr6ident  de  k  m»,        V*^^''  W-tanake. 

thief  bought  in  toTe  3    "*•"  *'''"°  *°  '"^^ 

This  misPMKU^T^,  Koreans, 

been  tuT^"'  T'^t"*  ^'^«^««n  h«« 
"^.-XtCrfd'^ff:  *^  ^  earning  a 

«»  work  at  ^:Xt:  ^Z  *""  1^°  P"' 
their  baanr  for„,iT^  ^ vl'       ""^  Population  in 

W-S'toS^Ji^l.^"*^.  «<i  their 
•"ned  cabbage.  KL  and  ""^  "°  ^"^  ^■ 

M  are  no  other  neonk  .v  '^^*"'*obacco-pipes 
prodded  and  piiS^'!  ^  ^'^  ''""• ««  »^ 
o«  into  some^rt^f  Lt"»!''?«**^''  ~-^ 
They  hate  it  ^as  1^?  ?' "'•"^'^  ^'"'^ 
Prince  Ito.  the  Japi^^T  ?"  '^  *^'^-"'^- 
n«ted  by  one  of  E      i^~^'  ^"^  «««««i- 

-.a/ai^-LLtXnt:*^^!*^- 

crb^:,s;'^^°'-«^eH-'i3£- 
No^^tt;:c-tde-- 
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converts.  It  is  not  diflScult  to  understand  why. 
These  pliable,  indifferent  people,  too  lazy  to  de- 
fend themselves  from  the  extortion  and  tyranny 
of  their  ruler  and  his  horde  of  sycophant  cour- 
tiers, turned  to  the  missionaries;  and  where  the 
robbery  and  cruelty  were  too  flagrant  they  stood 
up  for  and  helped  their  converts.  The  Koreans 
leaned  back  upon  the  missionaries,  as  they 
would  have  leaned  back  upon  anybody  who 
would  support  Uie  burden  of  their  cowardice 
and  laziness. 

The  Koreans,  like  the  Chinese,  respect  the 
student,  the  man  of  the  book;  and  the  man  of 
the  book  everywhere  finds  it  easy  to  get  a  hear- 
ing. The  missionaries  rehabilitated  the  simple 
alphabetical  language,  which  the  Koreans  had 
spumed  as  the  "Dirty  Language."  After  four 
hundred  years  of  disuse,  this,  the  simplest  of  all 
the  Eastern  languages,  was  revived,  and  the 
Bible  printed  in  it,  and  the  Koreans  had  the 
New  Testament  to  read  as  their  first  book.  Un- 
like the  Japanese  and  the  Chinese,  the  Koreans 
were  without  a  religion  of  form  or  ceremony,  and 
Christianity  supplied  that  need.  They  had  been 
Confucians  if  anything,  and  Confucianism  is  a 
mere  code  of  morals,  and  with  no  more  cere- 
monial than  the  Ten  Commandments.  The  mis- 
sionaries appealed  to  the  women  particularly. 
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"»"""«  against,  innumerable  av;i       •  u 
Women  were  allowed  to  ^  T  ^    I,  'P*"**- 
husbands,  and  Jw  to  S    ..'^""'''  ^^  ^^^ 
for  meeting  and  ^s^l     it  *^*  °r'*-'««- 

on  these  occasions  bv  fW     u  *  ^*'™«° 

!».?^^ews.ga:r;hXtJ.s;•"^^^'^■ 

"»g  "t  now  holds  for  us  WwT  ,^  "'^"• 
^n  women  like  gossijas  S^e^^TJi:"*  ^^^ 
who  gave  the  wo«J  :»  ^*  Gennans, 

the  missionaries  .'«  v  ^f  *  ^"^  ™e  success  of 
untrue  S7e  ^mTI  '^"'^  '*  "  «"«-'y 
Christianity  a«  aW  ^''^  •*'  '^^  '"""J^  of 

thing  but  a  ~mXm  i'SLr  •/*  f  '"^■ 
most  contemptible  anH        r™*»°'ty  that  the 
should  be!7aU  oZ^     T  "**  ^  *^«  ^ast 
"-e  most  attJrc^^'to'  Si^rf"*"*'^-  *^« 
««««1  to  the  eoodll    ,     ^J^*^'    °"*   »f 
it  should  be  e^ZZZ^^  ^' 
coward,  the  deZS  Tk     ^.^*«-<lodger.  the 
fomid  L  the^-       ■."'*  '"■'''««»•  the  buUied 
and  ?t  S  „„!  "^'f-r^-  protection  and  cai^ 

fa^:i;;  *th':rai7bl^*  ''y  ^°"''-«^ -^' 

P"n  mem.  and  became  what  the  Chinese 
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call  "rice-Christiaiu."  Be  it  said,  too,  that  the 
missionaries  deserve  every  credit  for  what  they 
have  done.  It  is  no  slur  upon  them  that  the 
morally  blind,  halt  and  lame  have  found  com- 
fort and  solace  and  protection  in  them.  It  is 
not,  however,  a  matter  for  boasting. 

In  Mr.  Gale's  church  I  attended  a  service 
where  seven  or  eight  hundred  Koreans  were 
present,  which  was  as  apparently  sincere,  rever- 
ent, and  enthusiastic  as  any  chureh  service  I 
have  ever  attended  anywhere.    Alas,  as  is  always 
the  case  with  great  missionaries  like  Xavier,  or 
Bishop  Brooks,  of  Massachusetts,  or  Bishop 
Hall,  of  Vermont,  and   other  great  spiritual 
leaders,  they  credit  theu-  followers  with  their 
own  devoUon.    Gale  would  have  a  following 
anywhere,  from  the  Bowery,  m  New  York,  to  a 
bazaar  in  Baroda.    He  is  a  man,  that's  all;  and 
Korean  enthusiasm  and  piety  are  merely  his 
character. 

Now  that  the  Japanese  have  taken  over  not 
only  Korea,  and  its  taxes  and  admmistration. 
but  the  Koreans  and  their  (.ffairs  as  weU;  now 
that  the  taxation  is  fair  to  all  alike,  and  justice 
meted  out  to  all  alike;  now  that  the  Koreans  are 
finding  that  the  missionaries  cannot  defend  them 
from  the  Japanese,  as  they  defended  them  from 
the  extortions  of  their  former  rulers,  there  is  a 
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jn*rked  le^ening  of  enthusiaam  for  Chri.»!.«-. 
The  ffluzderer  of  Prince  iTwI.  a  rK^'*^* 
invert,  and  eighteeen  «„»  #  ^  Chrutian 
who  n»de  the  Stm  ♦        ."'  **  ^^iy-oae 

It  is  a  H.^  *;*' Chnstian  converts. 

Korean  n,ay  beLS  •  '  ^"^  *°  ™P«>ve  the 
-•ent  of  hJl^^':f '"*e"«'»'"«»cou™ge. 

"deed,  if  one^  °!        '?*'"^-    ^^  «  h«nl 
and  indep^^de^^  ""*  '"*'?  *°  »«"  *»  he  men. 

of  incitinTol:;  W  '  "f""'  '^"^'uspected 
otherhaZ^;j,S:^"'?«^'tion.    oVS 

«on  to  an  ^*e,tr^  ?"8''t  -««  take  excep- 

an  account^^rpZ.T'^'  1^  P"''^^''^ 
that  the  JapaneT^Tn^"'  "^°  '*  ''""^ 
-icide.  and^n7ud«  "wSr-  ""^''^^^ 
.Ws  name  Ko«a  wt 'ever  ^'?Jf'^  ''~-d 
•Sweet  and  seemly  is  itT^^*  *  **"**"«'• 
J««d.'»    No  A^Jrili  '"*?'"•»'«'«' fether- 

I--«-tted  to  pTS'LT^'r  ^'•'"'•'  »- 
ta%.  Do  (Sttns  2>-  •  "^  '*'"^*"- 
Christians  beli^^a  p^^wh  t''l'  ^^ 
and  twisted  and  shirks?  ^^?  °  ^  ''"^ed 
on  himself  C  It  dl""? ''~"«^* ''^  *~"l'l«' 
-its  suicidef  No  tl  H^^'  "'"'  "^^  ^•n- 
countiy  in  Eu«.^   TS   department   in   any 

-«--tion-irmLtSSS<^S 
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iti  evident  aim  to  show  lympathy  to  the  con- 
qoered  and  to  incite  to  wrong-doing  against  the 
conqueror.    What  would  we  do  in  Cuba,  or  in 
the  PhOippines,  to  Buchan  one?    I  am  not  de- 
fending the  Japanese,  but  they  are  quite  within 
bounds  if  they  suppress  such  talk  and  writing, 
and  that  with  a  heavy  hand;   and  no  honest 
American  would  have  a  word  to  say  against  it. 
The  Japanese,  and  it  is  one  of  his  best  traits, 
holds  self-control   m   the  highest  esteem.    A 
young   Japanese   noble   writes   b    hia   diary: 
"Dost  thou  feel  the  soil  of  thy  soul  stirred  with 
tender  thoughts  ?    It  is  time  for  seeds  to  sprout. 
Disturb  it  not  with  speech;  but  let  it  work  alone 
b    quietness   and   secrecy."    Another   writes: 
"To  give  in  so  many  articukte  words  one's 
inmost  thoughts  and  feelings,  notably  the  re- 
ligious,  is  taken  among  us  as  an  unmistakable 
sign  that  they  are  neither  very  profound  nor 
very  smcere.    Only  a  pomegranate  is  he  who 
when  he  gapes  his  mouth  displays  the  contents 
of  his  heart."  The  blatant  and  voluble  Christian 
will  do  well  to  take  such  good  counsel  to  heart. 
I  admit  that  Japanese  domination  is  hard 
tt  bear.    The  soldiers,  police,  and  lower  class 
Japanese  generally,  strut  and  swagger,  and  as 
I  have  written  already,  are  much  too  rough  in 
their  often  rude  and  unconciliatory  meti^ods. 
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?-' of  police.  i::Lrroi  :f'*'-^"'*' 

My  shoes  were  ,,  J^X  S^T'"'  °®^^'«- 

««-  ">  ™y  host  Z  It^J^' '  "-'«'  -^ 
was  a  test  of  one'«  r^J^     assembled  guests.    It 

We  were  se^ed  IS^  *'•  "^  '^ht  elbow. 

-ddancingT^'eoteiSu^'b^'r""'  '"■'^« 
Korean  women.  ThI  W  '  ^  •^''P*°««  ««» 
of  the  dishes  in  Jananil  *  T"  '""^^  "»«  "«»« 
«  befo«  n.e  Z  llSte™  "'  "  ^"«'"'''  -''-h 
«hort  of  five  feet  ^a';TTT^  J*"*  °»«  ««»> 
fe«nt  dishes.  I  Tv"?"^"  ^-t7-six  dif- 
So-e  of  the  dish^w^*  C  "'''  ""^^  ««'• 

and  Japanese  soy  »  «Z:V    «^n  vegetables 

fch  and  edible  fe^s  "  "TK  /'^"'^^  *"  t^«  W 

chestnuts."   "r^"tan 't^- "IF*. --*fed 

"""P.       nee   cake." 
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"cuttle-fish,"  "hon^,""preKsrved  fruits."  The 
snipe  and  ginger,  die  led  bean  soup,  various 
dishes  of  eggs,  the  edible  ferns,  and  the  preserved 
fruits  were  excellent;  and  what  with  English, 
French,  and  a  little  German,  t<a  some  of  my 
fellow-guests  spoke  one  language,  some  another, 
the  conversational  ball  was  kept  rolling.  The 
men  were  all  inteUigent,  all  bterested  in  their 
work,  and  all  studiously  polite  to  the  (mly 
stranger  present.  Not  even  the  large  banquet 
in  Tokio,  where  I  met  the  Prime-Minister  and 
the  famous  General  Kuroki,  of  Yalu  River  fame, 
and  many  other  celebrities,  was  more  interesting. 
It  seemed  to  be  the  wish  of  the  Japanese  offi- 
cials that  I  should  see  everything,  and  although 
the  intention  to  annex  Korea  was  denied,  while 
even  then  the  preparations  were  under  way,  I 
believe  it  is  not  the  habit  of  diplomats  and  offi- 
cials anywhere  to  play  the  pomegranate,  and 
open  the  mouth  so  fredy  that  one  may  see  the 
contracts  of  their  Jiearts. 

The  comfortable  route  for  those  going  from 
Japan  to  Moscow,  via  the  Trans-Siberian  rail- 
way, is  to  cross  the  Sea  of  Japan  from  Tsurugs 
to  Vladivostock,  where  the  train  starts;  or  one 
may  go  to  Dalny  (Port  Arthur)  and  take  a  train 
th(«e  straight  to  Kharbin  and  join  the  train 
there;  or  one  may  go  all  the  way  by  train  from 
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Mo 

border  of  KoJT  .«7    ^7"  "^  *«  ""rt^*™ 
takeTe  train  £e«  VS^b^"  ^'^'  ""<» 

night  iao::,err^:j;tr^'?^*"'^ 

monunir  at  half  ««.*        "HS-^men.     iije  next 

"o-fcrf,  by  ft.  BJdrt.  I^-ZTci*  ' 
we  started.  ^^omouro  Company^ 

J  •""  ""k  •«<*  upon  ft,t  io™„  „•,,, 

S'£Lr,TZpt'S;'"^ 
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one  gets  a  glimpse  of  the  line  bom  the  car- 
window,  it  looks  like  a  ribbon  carelessly  thrown 
aooss  valleys,  beside  streams,  and  around  moun- 
tains.   Often  it  seemed  that  we  should  poU 
backward  down  a  mountain,  or  that  a  shaky 
bridge  would  give  a  hst  shake  and  let  us  through 
into  a  torrent  below;  but  the  doughty  little  loco- 
motive puffed,  and  wheezed,  and  grunted,  and 
pulled  us  along  somehow.    I  saw  forests  that 
mean  a  fortune,  miles  and  miles  of  arable  Unds 
that  mean  food,  and  I  was  told  of  mines  of  cop- 
per  and  coal.    We  hardly  traveUed  as  fast  as  a 
well-horsed  road  coach;  we  stopped  wherever 
there  was  a  passenger;  we  picked  up  and  de- 
posited aU  sorts  of  freight;  the  seats  were  of 
wood  with  no  cushions;  and  when,  as  happened 
from  time  to  time,  there  were  nine  Japanese  or 
Chinese  packed  in  the  smaU  carriage  with  me, 
the  situation  was  uncomfortable. 

On  such  a  crazy  little  line  there  is  no  travel  at 
n^ht,  and  at  sunset  we  halt  at  Sokakua  and 
spend  the  night  in  another  Manchurian  imi. 
All  through  China  and  Japan,  and  wherever 
Japanese  influence  extends,  you  can  get  a  hot 
bath,  and  at  these  resting-places  I  tumbled  into 
a  hot  bath  and  out,  and  into  bed;  and  one  is  too 
tired  to  know  whethw  one  is  uncomfortable  or 
not 
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way  to  the  YaluS  ^  ^  "^"^  »"  '«- 
°i  average  size  anrfT '  *'''*°««  ^^  «  car 

change  into  a  amooihh  T-  *  "  '*«  the 

good  ««d.  fron,TS-n       *°.  ''""^-  »°  a 

b«d  between  Ihrlf^td^^tT,?"""*^- 
handling  the  reins  ^""^  Iriahman 

a«'^:;\'^^Xi^"^'"'^-^^- 

•nud  and  neglieenSv^  ^u*""'  °^«'  '"ads  of 
haven  of  «JX  t^^St.^f'-.  --ed  a 
""ay  safely  say  is  S^  w^^T  ^  .■'°"™*J^'  '^hich  I 

surrounded  by  a  hi<rh  ^^n      °.       "*"  t"^- 
and  watch-tow4     Th?^'  ^f  .^■'*«  ««teW 
some  250.000.  indud^^ff  J°"  '*'^^*'  *" 
about    wo   EuropeamTTl.     J"^***'  »"d 
«««  and  wom^^*,J'*   ^<''"«.    both 
and  the  women  ^'thTh.-"'*"'""'^  P«>Ple.- 
fnd  the  mir^S  g'^^iTT'"  ^^«J  ^'heL; 
intricately  dressed  S^^'^j^'""^  "'d 
they  walk  the  streets  ^'f^       "''"Pendent,  as 
the  capital  of  tJX;cld'"*°-    ^"^^enwas 
chus  marehed  w^Z       ^"^  ""*^  *«  Man- 
nea  west  and  conquered  Peking.  Even 
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now  the  palace  is  kept  open,  and  in  some  sort 
of  repair,  and  there  is  a  complete  equipment  of 
officials.    The  present  administration  is  in  the 
hands  of  a  govemoi^general,  who  is  also  the 
military  governor.    Eight  months  after  my  visit 
the  plague  pkyed  havoc  in  Mukden  and  the 
surroundmg  countiy.    It  is  not  to  be  wondered 
at.    Within  these  walls  live  a  quarter  of  a  million 
people,  disdammg  all  sanitary  precautions,  the 
streets  deep  in  mud  or  dust,  the  shops  and 
houses  crowded  together  so  that  one  might  walk 
from  roof  to  roof,  and  the  contents  of  the  shops, 
and  of  the  open  booths  which  line  the  streets, 
exposed  to  the  flying  dust.    They  pre  a  noisy 
lot  too,  and  from  dawn  till  night  the  raucous 
and  piercing  cries  of  the  peddlers  through  the 
"treets,  the  rumbling  of  the  heavy  Pekinese 
carts,  the  chatter  of  the  crowds,  make  the  place 
a  very  bedhun. 

Escorted  by  the  Japanese  military  attach^,  I 
was  shown  the  pakce  buildings  and  the  tombs 
of  the  founders  of  the  Manchu  dynasty.  The 
palace  buildings  are  empty,  and  the  grounds  n^ 
lected,  though  there  is  a  small  army  of  Manchu 
soldiers,  police,  and  servants  about  The  beau- 
tifully lacquered  walls  and  floors,  the  roofs  of 
many-aJored  tiles;  and  many  treasures,  such  as 
jewelled  weapons  and  richly  embroidered  gar- 
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fcend.  «cenUy  /„„  p^^    '  ^^  told  by  a 

"-.wiUourtestofcLfort       .""^"^"S-    To 
J«Pan.  China,  or  W  rV^*^  ''^'^her  in 

stiff,  i^o^erer  ZnZ  ^K^'^'  ~W  -nd 
o^amented  they  i^^^^P*'''^'^  ''"d  deHcately 

paved  with  larg«  blocks  ^;        '"^  "^^^-e 

-h  side  with  rugett.tl"2l  '"^  ''" 
K'^ffins  in  stone,  fepd.  .  ' ,.  '^' ^'^Phants.  and 
P«fda-roofs.  t^e  i^  ^^.^o-bs.  with  their 
««h«tectu«hadt*  n^Jf^  "P'  «»  though 
"P  the  end,  of  its  n.u^h«''*^y'7  °"'™«4 

----rthi£-r^^^^^^^ 

^onor  of  the  11:^^^,  ^^'^-luet  given  in 
Cross  Society.  wT^^^^: ''^P'^-^  S^ 
Japanese   officers  anT^ffi  ^,  " '""*"*«^«. 

short  coats  with  lonTll  '"'"•'Sarins  in  their 
"haped  helmets  wiSiffT'  '""^  ^^^^^  beU- 
Pl--.  and  the^te'frs^ri'^.  J"'-^- 
^^^-es.  and  made  ptfo^r^--^ 
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another.    Later  we  n««ched  out  in  piocewion 

band   though  a  ^wd  of  five  or  six  hun^ 
SL  ^^*  ~«^  Pl»tform.  with  some  ten 

JS^v-'  *?.^*'»°«*"  governor  lifting  his  robes 
and  takmg  hu,  manuscript  out  of  hh^ht  C^ 
feg  when  he  was  caUed  upon;  and  fte«TJl 
much  applauding  and  muS  shoutingTC 
m.     After  this  we  sat  down  at  lobbies  tot 

Sr*  "^^ft*  "•*"  ''"^  of  ihes^i^: 

of  them  very  eUborate.  and  accompanied  wiU 

bH    JSr/°""  ^'''°  *«  ^'  performance 
began,  with  dancing  and  sword-pkVand  sinT 

mgonasugeinfrontofus.    ItwLJvi^^ltZ 
Z  *^  *""  ""^  ^'^  ^y  these  luther  tepid 
^^He  '  S  «^-  I  -"  but  mildly  S. 
ested.    He  caUed  an  officer  to  his  side    wh« 
ti.e«upon  whispe^d  a  worf  in  £  ij  V^ 
Japanese  presiding  officer,  and  to  my  horT 
but  to  my  mtense  reHef.  he  arose  in  t/e  miS 
of  the  performance,  and  followed  by  his  officer 
-d  attendants,  stalked  out  of  the  ^unl,t^. 
mtohis  carnage,  and  left.    With  a<Liratio;  for 
h|s  coobess  and  courage.  I  tunled  my  1^1  .^ 
the  Japanese  performer  on  the  sta^  who  V» 
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^  and  followed  4e^J^J«d  between  her 
J«alldonecuiet^'jf^«^«t  It 
the  Japanese  bowimr  and^  •       *^'  *°<1 

U>e  occasion.  *  gentleman  of 

^^  cfm^y  "d.^:?^r  •'•^t  «>y  the 

Mukden  fo,  KLair TL^'?^"^'  '  ^' 
next  momimr  I  Iwui  „        .  ?  «J"»n*<ar  the 

Japanese  control  of  flu.     i  *  *  ^- *'•  the 

;he  Russian  conl^'.^«-['|ne«ds  and 
the  Russian  tmin  withT^'-  ^"^^  ^'^l"** 
•"d  conductors  itrT.~^*^'P««J». 
Russians  looked  Z  *°  **  «*ation.    The 

tHet.i,sreT;rc^^^-f"-^^^ 

other  train.    One  of  !k^        *'"*'»  ^n»  the 

WastheJapanLitatr  ""^  '  '^««'  « 
^ny  months  I^rS":?*-.^-  ^^  these 
men  again,  ft  i,  hj^ltn^"^  "'  ^*'*« 
the  positiw  delight  onTJl^"'  °'  *«"'»* 
«'yIwaste3to"t^*"**'-    I««oniy 
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dictein  opiuou.  The  atneto  an  bMily  {Mmi. 
the  Bad  thick  and  mudlagbous;  the  hotel, 
eicept  for  the  radeemmg  featme  <rf  the  fredi 
eeviare,  ditty  and  ■aoomfartafale;  bat  it  is  a 
white  mui's  town! 

The  honaes  and  Aapm  a.e  aolidfy  buflt  of 
stone  and  brick,  the  permanent  bmUrngs  ate 
for  the  lirmg,  not  exdusively  for  the  dead;  the 
hones  gaUop  and  trot;  Ox  men  gesticukte, 
and  their  display  of  eneqgr  and  go  m  fifteen 
minutes  would  be  exercise  enough  for  an  Indian, 
a  Korean,  or  a  Japanese  for  a  mondi.  They 
drink  Todka  and  eat  meat,  and  the  physical  ck- 
travagance,  after  the  listless  phywal  eMMHy 
to  which  I  was  becominif  aaoMtanad.  ■  Hkf  a 
bre^  of  bmk  air.  There  an  dancing  and 
sing^  and  clinking  of  glasses  and  bursts  of 
laughter  in  the  cafj  cfaantant  in  the  hotd 
restaniant  m  the  erening;  men  shake  hands 
heartfly  and  dtp  one  another  across  the  shool- 
ders;  appUud  loudly  the  ratiber  poor  poform- 
anoes  on  the  stage,  but  they  are  alire  and  like  it! 
I  am  alive  too,  and  I  like  it  I  like  the  up  and 
downs  of  it;  the  stram  and  stress  of  it;  the  dis- 
appointments and  the  surprises;  the  laughter, 
and  the  love,  and  the  hearty  friendships;  and 
the  enmities  and  the  prejudkes,  and  the  blows 
given  and  received;  the  triumphs  and  disastos; 
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P«t  with  the  le2"  ^;  J  ""^'  ***  ^^"^^ 
that  the«  AoS  t  t  *f  ,"^P  tell  you 

•ongs  to  thoa;  who  tokett„?!i  ^  ^"^«^  "^ 
«>'  th.  takem;  that  ftll  ;  *^  *5f  *  y°"  ««  «»»« 
but  the  mome^tZ  1?"°''  J*^  °°  ^ert; 
the  E«t  and  tif  W^^^rt  ?'  ""'  '^^^ 
yo"  eye,,  anj  ^r^^e?^*  C*^'  "•»> 
chad  again.  ^^^'^  *«  W«fs  own 

and  tediow     £,J^P?r  *^«  J«»™«y  «  dow 
put  to  n»  n.o«S  ^*  '*"*'"'"'  ^^  been 

dare  not  answer.    TTml  ft        ^*"™*^'"    ' 
and  exciting,  for  I  wa,  „?        """  «>'^ortabIe 
•-H5.  xor  X  waa  on  my  way  homel 
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'I'll    ! 


AYEAB  in  the  Far  Eaat  has  not  converted 
me  to  any  belief  in  my  own  omniscience. 
These  sketches  of  conditions  there,  an 
btended  to  furnish  material  to  my  countrymen 
for  drawing  their  own  oondusions,  as  I  have 
drawn  mine.  ' 

First  of  all  we  must  rid  ourselves  of  the  as- 
sumption that  we  are  called  upon  to  impose  our 
reKgio  js  and  moral  codes  upon  the  East,  if  need 
be  by  an  armed  crusade;  and  to  follow  this  by 
dictatmg  to  the  East  the  commercial  and  mili- 
tary lines  along  which  they  shall  be  permitted  to 
develop.  The  days  of  the  missionary-cunt-gun- 
boat  policy  have  gone  by.  They  have  gone  by, 
not  because  the  Western  lust  for  the  hmd  and 
trade  of  the  East  has  lessened,  but  because  the 
East  has  grown  strong  enough  to  put  a  stop  to  it 
We  were  not  converted  to  charity  toward  the 
East  by  obedience  to  the  tenets  of  our  rel^on, 
but  by  Kuroki's  guns  at  the  Yalu  River.  Let  us 
be  frank  and  admit  it.  The  East  scents  some- 
thing more  than  mere  religious  fervor  in  our  solic- 
itude for  their  moral  and  religious  welfare,  and 
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thing,  of  the  apfrit.  but  in  M^     ',  ?*  "  »'" 
"Doth  the  wild  .«  b»v  1  ^  °'  *^*  '^• 
TI.A  „-i    u    ,        ^'  ^''*"  J»  hath  iOMa  ?" 
■me  only  book  everr  Wert«m-.  i.      *^ 

E«tem  book.    E«S  t^     ^'""  "  "^ 
"n  in  its  belief  in  !hL     uZ^  •"tociacy,  Ewt- 

^  "^oS^^s'S:::^ r:--"-' 

J««>»Ii«y.  Eartem  in  it,  jZ^  '  «^  ™- 
J  it.  «ncon«rfou,  crudty  Thrw!^""'  *^'^ 
BiWe  «  if  bert  li^ll.  ^E^^t  r^*'*'" 
of  material  poMe«{„„.    li.     „     "  *•••  ™»«« 

n>ort  powerful  banker,  Th.  i*  J  '  *"  °"' 
*he  Oriental,.  ZS  ^T^l*T^  ''°«>'« 
i^  number.  the7rS:'Si^°£t^'-'- 
given  ua  enough  to  oi^^^ .,  ^^  ^^« 
^^  they  a«  w  ;„  P"'^\***  »»ong  spiritual 

^eir^.i^rWdtt^^'^-'*^* 
a>«n  to  accent  ffc!        t        '^°'*  ^  foree 
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•long  pcMeful  Unci.  J«pui  wm  driven  to  n*t- 
tialiam  to  defend  henelf  from  ChinA.  then  from 
Busda,  Mid  then  txtm  the  demand*  of  all  Eu- 
rope and  America  for  eztra-territoriality  for  their 
dtizena. 

If  we  take  the  hig^  moral  grouid,  theiefoK. 
that  we  muat  force  our  code  upon  them  by  foul 
means  or  fair,  they  ask  why  we  do  not  first  con- 
vert the  agnostics  of  France  and  Italy,  the  so- 
cialists of  Germany,  and  the  avowed  unbelievers 
in  those  countries  andiin  America  and  the  British 
Empire.  Further  they  make  reply,  that  a  cen- 
tury of  effort  along  those  lines  has  accomplished 
practically  nothing.  India,  China  and  Japan 
are  no  more  at  heart  Christian  to-day  than  an 
hundred  years  ago;  and  they  daim  that  the  fint 
Ught  of  equality  and  fair-play  came  to  them 
from  the  flashing  sword  of  Japan.  The  sword, 
not  the  cross,  delivered  them. 

Th^  recall  that  privileges  wen  extended  to 
the  missionaries  in  China  by  a  contemptible  ad- 
dition, surreptitiously  made,  to  a  French  treaty, 
and  signed  by  the  Qiinese  before  it  was  discov- 
ered. They  recognize  that  we  would  not  per- 
mit a  Confucian  teacher  to  rail  against  religion; 
a  Shinto  priest  to  spread  his  doctrine  of  "Fol- 
low your  natural  impulses  and  obey  the  Mikado',4 
decrees";  a  Hindu  prophet  of  Sivaji  to  foment 
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t«»  doing,  and  omu. W    ?    ,      "^  """""^  '<>' 

*e  work  oTSr^en'ti"'*  "  ''"*'*°'y  '^ 
of  nothing  moTcZjl     ""?•  *"'  '  """^ 

.n»ke  their  r^tn^'C^'  "''"*'  *° 

titude  toward  the  Eart TmuTj"  °"  **• 
««und;  aa  the  -tnSitrLvTu     \"P  "^^ 

long^tobetak«7oTg::fj^°">-- 
uneducated.  Cs^^^^T'^'^  '^  ""« 

Noting  i*  haughSf  i''tf«:"^'^"^' 

noting  „.o«  opi„ionate?IrS  S"**" 

"otbng  xno«  difficult  to  dea"  1^  £?"**; 

narrow  upriehtnew   =,i,-  i.  ""^  *•»* 

downrighta^^  ^?  *^'««-  •'t'etf  in 
fatness.    In  our  domestic  affairs  these 
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things  rub  againat  one  another,  and  the  an|^ 
of  diflfeulty  are  imoothed  out,  and  m  apite  of 
many  hitches  and  some  disasten,  the  people 
work  out  their  saIva;tion  wiUiout  thought  at  war, 
at  any  rate. 

But  as  a  nation  dealing  with  another  nation, 
the  way  to  the  solution  of  such  problems  is  mora 
delicate  and  more  difficult    We  are  apt  to  fall 
into  the  error  of  choosing  as  our  repiesentatiTes 
to  other  countries,  either  men  who  donand  office 
for  services  to  a  party,  or  men  whom  we  t*"'«'^ 
will  hustle  the  East  f6r  trade  privileges.    One 
is  as  bad  and  as  provocative  to  misunderstand- 
ing as  the  other.    The  trade  ends  should  be 
in  the  hands  of  professional  traders,  but  the 
diplomatic  representation  ought  to  be  m  the 
hands  of  the  cultivated  and  of  the  intdlectually 
enfranchised;  those  who  believe,  with  Goethe, 
that  "to  know  the  worid  and  not  to  despise  it  is 
the  end  and  aim  of  culture."    It  is  hard  to  mut^ 
the  business  West  understand  that  this  is  the 
Qrpe  of  man  most  respected,  better  understood 
and  of  more  value  to  us,  than  any  other  in  the 
East,  where  they  are  suffering,  not  as  the  un- 
travdled  bdieve,  from  ignorance,  but  from  over* 
cultivation.    Much  that  is  new  to  us  is  old  to 
them.    One  nation  cannot  know  another  as  a 
nation  knows  itself,  and  unless  the  few  who  do 
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J^tJ?"  rlr  "*  ^"^  *•»«  ^  ««- 

viae,  the  suburban  mom.  hv  th^V  ^ff^Tw 
«d  contempt  for.  any  b..i.  fo,  ^^^^ 

^i;^e-j-L^-;-'S-i 

qu^ons  of  international  policy,  i,  in  ti  C 
mSritTMil^f  "*•  The  overwl^ln^ 
We  ;?ht^.  '°'°^  °°*^^  «'  hirto^ 
^of  LtS«  *''^"*'  *«y  know  noth- 
ing of  the  traditiona  and  prejudices  of  the  East 

tteyarecontentedwithth    sheltered snobb^c^ 
•^^-ectarianism.  and  they  «..  to  .^ 
pewMded.  as  a  consequence  of  this,  that  anv 

W«tem  peoples  as  a  whole  iep«4t  the  East 
Se^r?''"',!:^  the  «.!  Ei.  is  mneh^ 
the  df««>ce  between  the  "Faust"  of  GoJS 
and  the  real  "Paust"  of  Goethe.  The  one  k 
mdodrama  Ibr  the  mob.  the  other  i.  SChv 
-de^toodbyasnuUlnunorily.    '^'^^^^ 

down  her  back,  and  a  bulky  tenor;  the  oth«^ 
a  subtle  analysis  of  the  nuj  p„^  ^^ 
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tlona  in  human  life.  In  the  one  tlie  devil  allin 
»d,  with  hoofs  and.  horns  and  tail  aU  plainly 
showing,  is  a  silly  tempter,  invented  by  a  cos. 
tume-maker;  in  the  other,  Mephistophdes  is  a 
shadowy  metaphysical  creation,  who  remains  to 
this  day  one  of  the  unsolved  mysteries  of  litera- 
ture. ITie  West  pictures  the  East  as  an  easily 
understood  Marguerite;  only  a  few  know  that 
the  East  is  Faust 

There  was  no  danger  in  this  attitude  in  the 
past — unless  it  be  always  dangerous  to  be  a  com- 
placent fool — because^  we  were  too  strong  to  be 
punished  for  our  folly.  Our  self-righteous  in- 
eptitude was  safe.  This  is  no  longer  the  case. 
I  am  no  believer  in  the  folly  of  the  day  that  Japan 
proposes  to  attack  us  immediately;  but  I  can 
assure  my  countrymen  that  we  should  have  a  job 
on  our  hands  which  would  tax  us  to  the  utmost, 
did  we  undertake  to  punish  Japan  for  a  slight  to 
bur  dignity.  In  a  word,  the  relations  between 
East  and  West  have  changed. 

Hitherto  the  Eastern  problem  for  the  white 
races  hu  been  merdy  a  consideration  of  how 
much  territory  they  would  take;  how  much  in- 
demnity thqr  would  demand;  how  much  of  their 
ethical  code  and  religious  preferences  they  would 
impose;  and  what  demands  they  would  make 
for  the  commercial  and  industrial  security  and 
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Sis 

open  to  Chinese    Inf  f''''^^^-  and  not 

S2^     '-'"nese.  Indian,  or  Japanese  settlor.. 
at  the  same  time  we  ridicule  the  tS  Tf  „ 
Can  anvthioff  k.  ».  "'c  me  tau  of  war. 

!^  ""f™™g  be  more  deplomblv  8elf-™«rf-j 
Ignorant  and  iUorical!  Fv»„  V  ««-satiafied. 
able  of  men.  Guof ^LxIT  J^*  '"««'*  ?««*- 
"Youcanno  gS^^^^  ^f^'  "^^  wrote: 

genuity  can  get  bevr^Y^  *°  ^*°^**  "" 

'^'fi^h.  thorough  un-Christian  and  to^. 
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turvy  logic,  which  preaches  peace  in  India,  China, 
Japan  and  Korea,  and  then  prodaima  diie  pun- 
ishment  upon  any  one  who  attempts  to  shaie  in 
the  opp  "'mities  of  the  golden  West,  has  gone 
unchallei.(,-ed  thus  far,  only  because  we  were 
too  powerful  to  be  taken  to  task.  But  this  is 
"exposing  the  unguarded  heel"  indeed! 

The  almost  universal  belief  in  the  West,  that 
we  are  admired,  envied,  and  looked  upon  as 
superior  by  the  East,  and  that  our  type  of  civi- 
lization is  the  goal  toward  which  the  East  is 
striving,  b  not  only  ludicrously  fabv ,  but  is  at 
the  bottom  of  our  misunderstanding  of  the  whole 
situation.  No  Indian  prince,  no  Chinese  manda- 
rin, no  Korean  courtier,  no  Japanese  noble  en- 
vies, admLes,  or  looks  upon  us  individually  or 
nationally  as  superior.  As  for  the  masses  of  the 
people,  their  attitude  is  a  mixture  of  dislike  and 
contempt. 

Do  we  not  see  the  existing  differences  between 
Germans  and  Frenchmen,  between  the  English 
and  the  Irish;  even  in  our  own  country,  differ- 
ences between  the  man  from  New  England  and 
the  man  from  South  Carolina,  and  the  cleavage 
between  the  negro  and  the  white  man?  Why 
not  apply  the  rules  we  do  know  to  the  peoples 
we  do  not  know  ? 
These  natural  racial  antagonisms  are  planted 
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Chinese,  Japanese  — T  n„„  u  ^^'*°' 

the  whole  West.    There  are  IT  ^  "**° 

Of  our  great  divisions  of  peonies  A-p      • 

Wn  and^.nsiS;i?;tir-  ^^  '"^ 
BnUsh  rule  in  India  is  the  greatest  blessing 
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and  the  most  splendid  aervioe  ever  lenderad  to 
one  people  by  a  stranger  nation.    Unrest  is  not 
new  in  India.    Many  people  seem  to  think  that 
Uiere  were  peace  and  hmnonious  interests  in 
India   before  the   British  took  control.    The 
ijwders  of  these  pages  will  discover  this  error. 
The  continuous  unrest  of  centuries  is  only  now 
whipped  anew  into  froth  by  a  subde  use  of  re- 
ligious  and  racial  prejudice,  in  order  to  stiffen 
the  demand  of  India  for  the  Indians;  the  real 
meaning  of  which  is  India  policed  by  the  British, 
for  the  benefit  of  the  Brahman  hierarchy  and 
the  Babu. 

There  are  no  signs  to-day  that  India  can  of 
Itself  throw  ofif  or  rid  itself  from  British  rule. 
That  may  come,  but  only  through  the  moral 
and  pditical  demoraliaation  of  the  British  at 
home;  and  a  war  which  will  so  engage  her 
whole  strength  that  she  cannot  hold  India  from 
a  combmed  attack  from  the  outside,  assisted  by 
the  Indians  inside.  Even  that  cahunity  would 
only  mean  India  i»ntroUed  by  Ru*  ia  or  Japan, 
or  by  some  arrangement  between  them  for  a 
sphere  of  influence  there.  India  is  no  more  for 
the  Indians,  than  is  Korea  for  the  Koreans,  for 
ages  to  come. 

There  is  greater  danger  to  the  present  benev- 
olent  control  of  India  from  London  than  from 
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IB  parte  aiunect  ...^  .      ^*  *"  "ucceM 

the  B^  P  J:''  "^  °'  ">•  Y««-  Peril  and 

an5S;nliu:Si*i:r 'Sf  "Po-  «- situation 

question.  GirBri4i'i;:;-7^^»E«te™ 
est  danger  b  our  war  ,^K  c  '"/~°>''"'g«at. 

Our  lamentable  unreadine«i  ^u,    f^""' 
were  only  «ved  fiTZSrt^  .K    ""^^f^' 
of  our  foe.    Bad  ZT^  ^  **•*  weakness 
cease  SrtZ     f^^^^^P^  demanded  that  we 
«Me  finng  and  submit  the  matter  at  hu,u^L 
European  court,  we  would  haTTblT^-     " 
tent  to  «fuse  such  an  order  „wi^"T" 
her  war  with  Caiimi.  ^^  ^   "^  ^^ 
taken  ttom  her.  *''*  'P*'^  wens 

Japan  learned  her  lesson    r„^  •     x 
•nade  herself  strajfj^^^f  ">  ««>  year, 
toke  again,  and  to  W  ^  t  °  '^^  "^  sea  to 

a.drthrii:^'^.*'*^^^ 

th.  new  te^^a^^^rurrir 
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Nothing  but  aome  almost  unthinkable  affront  to 
her  dignity  from  our  unwaiy  national  ignomnce 
can  divert  her  attention  to  us.  She  has  nothing 
to  fear  from  us.  She  is  beating  ua  out  in  the 
race  for  the  Pacific  carrying  trade,  and  she  will 
soon  have  all  the  machinery  for  a  similar  suprem- 
acy in  China.  I  am  not  a  believer  m  the  per- 
manent achievements  and  control  of  any  Eastern 
race;  and  I  find  no  arguments  except  of  a  hypo- 
thetical sort  to  bolster  up,  much  less  to  prove, 
such  a  thesis;  but  I  i^n  bound  to  admit  that 
Japan,  whether  permanendy  or  not,  has  become 
a  factor  to  be  considered  in  all  mtemational 
problems  of  the  day. 

Chma  is  far  more  puzzling  than  either  India 
or  Japan.  The  Chinese  are  the  indepaident, 
virile,  and  mentally  superior  race  in  all  the  East 
To  the  Westerner  it  is  inconceivable  that  power 
should  not  wish  to  txpnaa  itself,  that  ability 
should  not  wish  to  proclaim  itself,  that  force 
should  not  wish  to  stamp  its  will  on  others.  It 
is  just  because  the  Chinese  are  the  most  Ori- 
ental of  the  Orientals,  the  stanchest  believen 
in  themselves,  that  this  fitness  to  prevafl,  and 
this  inertia,  exist  side  by  side. 

The  East  is  spiritual,  the  West  secular.  The 
East  still  obeys  spiritual  beliefs,  the  West  obeys 
only  so  far  as  it  is  convenient  and  consistent 
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tie  E«t  .piritual  ZhV^''  *^«  Church,  h, 
West  look,  forwarf  I  ^"^^  "*''  ^^-  The 
even  after  death   «,  «?» J*!!?^'  «"wciousneM 

'--o^v;  tTe'  sjtrioi'  r  '^'•''  ^ 

new.  and  looks  udo„  «•  "  °'  conscious- 

'•*•  cold  neutniSr  *dT  "°P««onal  h.w  and 

"Je.    MostTale  blT'^'^i^'"'*^"^ 
honesty,  juaticl   „*Z^*  *"«'  "'  »»»«  West- 

without  ^^**'  '"•'^  '^o'Jd  rather  be 

«>u«e  of  the  West^otell^*  "^^  "**'- 
letter,,  to  pay  visits,  to  d^at^^:',^' «"»-«' 
"»  *  certain  manner  toT     ^"^  *""«'■  «">d 

•cribed  duties,  the  Orienil*f  •  f^,  '*'**^  P'*- 
"lave^;  and  even  S^wS^/™'?  "  '^'- 
bring  P««penV.  he  wl  ^T^^^'r^''^^^'^ 

for.  ThisS^tfoftCf.rr.'''^'''*-* 

subnutstocruelfv  Z  "'^  *^^  the  East 
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his  will  upon  aome  object  of  Tengeuice  or  po^ 
■eaiion,  and  hang  on  tSI  death;  but  he  murt  be 
free  to  dMoae  hb  own  time  and  place.  Regu- 
larity Menu  to  him.  of  all  things,  the  wont 
tyranny.  His  patience  !■  monumental,  because 
his  whole  creed  and  phflosophy  of  life  teadi 
that  what  he  wants  must  come,  and  that  it  is 
better  to  wait  for  it  than  to  strive  (or  it  I  be- 
lieve the  power  of  accomplishment  throughout 
the  East,  and  particulariy  in  China,  is  tremen* 
dous;  but  they  will  not  ezerdae  it  at  the  cost  of 
mechanical  pemstence.  Symptoms  of  a  similar 
kind  we  find  in  our  own  race.  Men  capable  of 
the  most  tremendous  mental  and  moral  labor 
seem  to  be  mentally  and  physically  torpid  at 
times.  They  shrink  from  any  exertion  whatever 
as  from  pam.  I  see  no  signs  that  these  broad 
di£FeraiceB  are  lessening.  Japan  whipped  into 
exertion  by  maltreatment  has  armed  henelf,  but 
even  Japan  rests  what  she  has  accomplished 
upon  quite  other  moral  and  religious  sanctions 
than  ours.  • 

What,  then,  is  to  be  our  attitude;  what  the  re- 
sults of  the  increasmg  intercourse  between  West 
and  East?  Either  the  En|^  and  the  Ameri- 
cans, to  speak  only  of  our  own  case,  believe  their 
own  civilization  is  superior  to  that  of  the  people 
they  govern,  and  that  therefore  they  have  a 
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*•  *e.r  dependende.  op  t  kon».^     *'*^ 

;-«^.bout  our  neck.,  with  the  «d  dST 
M  an  my,ut»n  to  puU  u.  bto  w«,     tcTT*' 

of  other  ^Z'^:^^^:^  '--•edge 

J^Sr^hoTSTt'ehT^""^- 

«norance  .nd  limitationTrhey  mi^T  ^^ 
fop  an  inteUectual  mgnaninutv  whSr  ^7* 
them  to  detect  the^TT^^'  *"*'*'*' 

8— unents  «d  Wf^buflt"^'^  T"^' 


defeat  of  .  commereiu^",  ^  u***  ««npoi«.7 

'o»t  upon  them.  IwJ"''?^^  wouid 
h-  feet  J,  quite  „  SvT  J^k.""'^  ^••^''« 
who  i.  loofaW  a".  ^7  ?  "*""^'*  "  the  nan 

""-t  be  kept  b^d  "^  "  much  ..  now. 

.r^J*--    O^'ythu-canVw^^t^'"'"*'- 
N°"- the  question  belnf:;^^--^^ 


■*!•  cira«ation  a  fail„«. 
^d  -  the  C.uca«an  pky^, 
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